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CHAPTER  I. 

A riNB  TREE,  according  to  the  poet’s  pretty  conceit,  stands 
lonely  in  the  North,  wrapped  in  a mantle  of  ice  and  snow ; it 
sleeps  and  dreams  of  a slender  palm  which  far  away  in  the 
East  mourns  lonely  on  the  burning  sand.  Let  us  paraphrase 
the  notion.  On  a single  and  solitary  height  rising  out  of  a 
broad  and  melancholy  waste  through  which  flows  a river, 
often  rain- swollen  and  almost  always  misty,  stands  the  ruin 
of  what  was  once  a castle,  but  which  now  is  given  over  wholly 
to  the  keeping  of  the  bats  and  owls.  On  a serene,  bright, 
lonely  common  stands  a suburban  cottage,  luxuriously  fitted 
up,  only  a little  too  large  to  be  a veritable  cottage  ornee.  A 
^ sea  divides  these  two  dissimilar  structures ; and  they  might 
be  described  as  far  more  rigorously  divided  by  a very  ocean 
of  traditional,  national,  and  social  differences.  Yet,  if  one- 
might  idealize  brick  and  stone  as  Heine  has  idealized  living- 
timber,  he  could  imagine  the  ruin  on  the  hill  yearning  by  an- 
ticipation towards  the  cottage  on  the  bright  common,  or  this, 
latter  haunted  in  dreams  by  the  sombre  form  of  the  com- 
panion it  has  never  seen.  Perhaps  the  whole  mystery  and 
meaning  of  this  story  may  be  prematurely  revealed  and  ex- 
^hausted  for  the  reader  by  this  little  opening  allegory.  But. 
. there  is  hardly  enough  of  mystery  in  the  story  anyhow  to  make 
the  reader  complain  of  losing  it  by  premature  revelation. 

For  the  present  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  story  of  the 
_ cottage  and  those  who  inhabit  it;  and  we  leave  the  ruin  to 
- its  desolate  height,  its  misty  river,  the  birds  who  make  theii 
home  in  the  ivy  of  the  castle,  and  that  heron  who,  perched  on 
a little  rock  projecting  over  the  river’s  brink,  watches  there 
patiently  for  his  chance  of  a prey. 
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On  the  utter  verge  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  is 
the  broad,  beautiful  gorse-covered  common,  wild  enough  to 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  yet  reached  by  a railway 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  heart  of  the  town.  In  fine  weather 
an  encam^pment  of  squatting  gipsies  may  still  be  seen  now  and 
then  on  this  common  ; and  sometimes  on  a hot  summer  day 
a pedestrian  has  almost  stumbled  over  a brown-legged  gipsy 
girl  or  boy  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  daisies  and  among  the 
gorse.  On  clear  days,  as  one  looks  towards  the  region  where 
London  lies,  the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Clock  Tower  may  be 
seen  rising  up  as  if  they  sprang  sheer  and  straight  from  the 
further  edge  of  the  common ; and  more  rarely  there  appears 
dimly  behind  and  oddly  mixed  up  with  them  the  dome  of 
Sfc.  Pauks.  The  scene  then  is  very  curious  and  picturesque. 
The  flat  and  solitary  common,  with  these  towers  and  this  dome 
and  nothing  else  upon  its  horizon,  seems  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended  to  show  how  London  might  look  if  it  were  to  become 
a Baalbec. 

One  part  of  the  common,  that  near  the  railway  station,  and 
which  luckily  for  the  picturesque  loneliness  of  other  parts, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a slope,  and  is  now  almost  hidden  from 
our  sight,  has  been  encroached  upon  a good  deal  by  modern 
villas.  But  where  we  are  now  supposed  to  stand  we  only  see 
one  house,  and  that  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  trees. 
The  walls  are  so  high  and  the  gate  is  so  pretentious,  that  a 
visitor  unaccustomed  to  the  place  might  expect  to  find  a 
stately  mansion  within.  He  finds  nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever ; only  a sort  of  overgrown  cottage,  to  one  side  of  which 
a new  wing  or  succursale  has  been  added,  giving  it  a lopsided 
appearance.  The  porch  and  one  side  are  of  the  orthodox  cot- 
tage form.  The  porch  is  ivy-covered,  and  the  windows  are 
lattices.  But  on  the  other  side  there  is  a modern  room,  with 
windows  opening  down  to  the  level  of  the  little  lawn  : and 
above  this  room  another  storey  is  raised ; and  this  part  of  the 
building  at  least  would  be  entirely  commonplace,  genteel,  and 
handsome,  if  it  were  not  for  the  oddity  of  appearance  given 
to  it  by  its  inseparable  connexion  with  the  lattices,  the  ivy- 
covered  porch,  and  the  low,  thatched  roof  of  the  other  part. 

In  this  house  lived  Mr.  Joseph  Aspar,  of  London,  when  he 
was  at  home.  But  he  stayed  in  town  a good  deal,  and  did 
not  sleep  in  Surrey  on  an  average  more  than  four  nights  out 
lif  the  week.  Sundays  he  never  failed.  People  said  he  was 
rieh  man,  and'  certainly  his  house  on  the  Surrey  common 
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was  riclily  and  even  luxuriously  furnislied.  Some  persons 
said  slightingly  that  he  was  a pawnbroker  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  gold  and  silver  and  parian  and  glass  which  loaded 
the  walls  and  tables  and  chiffoniers  of  his  Surrey  cottage 
were  the  deposits  of  his  clients.  Mr.  Joseph  Aspar  was  not 
exactly  a pawnbroker,  and  his  business  did  not  lie  in  the 
city  ; but  the  calumnious  imputation  was  not  wholly  without 
some  hint  of  excuse.  Mr.  Aspar  certainly  had  an  office  or 
rather  chambers  in  one  of  the  principal  London  thorough- 
fares west  of  Temple  Bar,  and  his  chambers  were  over  a huge 
shop,  full  of  costly  paintings,  marble  statues,  rare  old  china, 
precious  bronzes,  fantastic  Eastern  images  and  Eastern 
jewels  and  gems,  superb  pieces  of  plate,  gorgeous  missals, 
antique  swords,  shields,  and  breastplates.  It  was  in  fact  a 
great  curiosity  shop,  with  a pawnbroker’s  licence  hidden 
away  behind  its  avowed  attractions.  Mr.  Aspar  went  up  to 
his  chambers  just  as  often  through  the  shop  as  through  the 
private  stair  in  the  side  street  adjoining;  and  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  he  owned  the  whole  concern,  and 
that  the  nominal  proprietor  of  the  art  treasures  was  merely 
his  clerk.  Mr.  Aspar  was  ostensibly  an  accountant  and 
agent ; almost  avowedly  a negociator  of  bills  and  lender  of 
money. 

In  the  Surrey  cottage  Mr.  Aspar  kept  his  two  daughters, 
who  were  never  allowed  to  visit  his  town  establishment,  and 
in  fact  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Many  years  ago 
when  Joe  Aspar  was  a young  and  rather  handsome  man,  he 
had  made  it  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  marry  ‘^a  lady.” 
He  succeeded  somehow  in  marrying  a portionless  girl  of  good 
family,  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  loved.  Succeeding  to 
his  father’s  money  and  business,  he  bought  and  enlarged  the 
Surrey  cottage,  and  made  it  a luxurious  cage  for  his  bird. 
Her  own  family,  of  course,  cut  her  dead.  She  had  two 
daughters,  and  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  younger. 
The  one  bright,  sweet,  sad,  triumphant  memory  of  poor 
Aspar  was,  that  he  had  married  a lady:  his  one  fondest 
ambition  was  that  her  daughters  should  likewise  be  ladies. 

In  the  room  with  the  windows  opening  to  the  lawn,  a 
pretty  little  scene  was  going  on,  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the 
performer,  one  day  in  early  June,  three  or  four  years  ago.  A 
girl  was  gravely  and  gracefully  dancing  part  of  a minuet  to 
the  music  of  her  own  voice,  subdued  to  a low  humming 
sound.  She  had  bright  brown  hair  and  deep  grey  eyes^ 
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whicli  combination  of  colours,  not  often  brought  together  in 
hair  and  eyes,  made  her  look  peculiar  as  well  as  pretty.  She 
had  a slender  and  graceful  figure,  to  which  she  endeavoured 
to  impart  as  much  stateliness  and  dignily  of  movement  as 
possible,  enacting  her  part  of  the  minuet  as  she  had  seen  it 
on  the  stage  in  Don  Giovanni.  As  she  danced,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mirror,  and  the  glimpse  was  not 
enough.  She  was  seized  with  a desire  to  see  how  her  feet 
and  her  pretty  slippers  looked.  She  stopped  and  glanced 
around  the  room.  The  mirror  could  not  possibly  be  taken 
down.  So  she  quietly  mounted  the  dining-table,  and  then, 
with  skirts  daintily  picked  up,  she  began  again  her  slow  and 
sentimental  measure. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  girl  dropped  her  skirts 
and  stood  still,  but  did  not  seem  much  discomposed. 

‘‘Oh,  Carpenter,  it’s  only  you.” 

“ Yes,  Miss  Jennie.” 

Carpenter  was  a tall  lean  man,  with  a high  forehead  and 
peaked  chin,  looking  in  face  like  an  austere  saint  in  a 
mediaeval  picture.  He  was  dressed  in  solemn  black,  and  bore 
a huge  basket  in  his  hands. 

“Then  we’re  going  to  have  a dinner  party  to-day.  Car- 
penter?” the  young  lady  assumed. 

“Hot  exactly  a party.  Miss  Jennie  ; only  one  gentleman.” 

“Anyhow,  you  want  this  table?” 

“ If  you  please.  Miss  Jennie.” 

She  leaped  from  the  table  to  the  ground  as  quickly  and 
lightly  as  a school-boy  might  have  done. 

“ Who’s  the  gentleman.  Carpenter — and  are  we  to  be 
there  ?” 

“You  are  to  be  there.  Miss  Jennie.” 

“ Did  papa  say  so  ?” 

“ He  did.  Miss  Jennie.” 

“ I’m  very  glad.  How  who’s  the  gentleman  ?” 

“An  M.P.,  Miss  Jennie.” 

“ Oh,  indeed ! Such  swells ! Mr.  Gladstone,  Carpenter,  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  ?” 

Carpenter  almost  smiled. 

“Ho,  Miss  Jennie,  only  an  Irish  member,  I’m  told:  Mr. 
Tyrone.” 

The  girl  had  been  arranging  some  of  her  curls  at  the 
mirror.  She  paused  and  turned  round,  her  grey  eyes  opening 
wide. 
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‘‘  Mr.  Tyrone  ? Maurice  Tyrone — the  man  whose  speeches 
we  read  in  the  papers — the  man  that  the  papers  are  always 
abusing  ?’’ 

“ I dare  say  it’s  him,  miss.” 

‘‘  How  on  earth  can  papa  have  come  to  know  him,  and 
what  can  he  have  to  do  with  him  ? Why,  I thought  he  was 
a most  tremendous  swell,  and  great  for  horse  races,  and 
pigeon  shooting,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Carpenter  coughed  slightly.  He  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  a tremendous  swell  might  possibly 
condescend  to  dine  with  Mr.  Joseph  Aspar.  But  he  said 
nothing : only  went  on  with  his  preparations  for  the  dinner. 
Carpenter  was  a person  whose  general  position  in  Mr.  Aspar’s 
business  Mr.  Aspar’s  daughters  knew  nothing  about.  He 
always  came  out  to  the  Surrey  cottage  to  arrange  for  a dinner 
party,  and  to  wait  at  table.  The  cottage  had  only  two  maid- 
servants, and  a gardener,  who  acted  as  coachman  on  occa- 
sion. Whenever  Carpenter  made  his  appearance,  the  young 
ladies  knew  that  his  coming  heralded  a little  dinner  party. 
Sometimes  they  dined  with  their  father’s  guests,  sometimes 
they  did  not. 

“Good  morning.  Carpenter.  How  do  you  do,  and  when’s 
papa  coming  ?”  asked  another  young  lady,  who  now  bustled 
into  the  room.  This  was  the  elder  sister,  Alicia.  She  was 
taller,  darker,  and  more  fully  formed  than  Jennie,  and  sha 
had  a nose  a little  more  aquiline,  complexion  less  bright  in 
the  day,  a firm  step,  white  hands,  and  a voice  in  which  there 
was  just  the  least  possible  sound  of  a lisp.  Decidedly  a 
handsome  girl,  only  not  girlish. 

“ Alicia,”  broke  in  her  sister,  “ do  you  know  who  is  coming 
to  dine  here  to-day  ?” 

“Ho,  dear.  Who  is  it?” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone — Maurice  Tyrone,  you  know.” 

“ Indeed ! I shall  be  curious  to  see  him.” 

“ Yes,  but  isn’t  he  a man  of  very  high  family,  and  with  ridi- 
culous notions,  and  very  violent  and  extravagant  ? and  isn’t 
lie  a terrible  scapegrace,  and  all  that  ?” 

“ They  say  he’s  very  wild.  But  we  can’t  help  that,  dear.” 

“Ho,  only,”  she  glanced  around.  Carpenter  had  just  left 
the  room,  “only  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  papa’s  bringing 
people  here  who  are  not  like  him  or  like  us,  and  despise  him  in 
their  hearts,  and  will  despise  us  too.  Papa  is  only  something 
in  business,  and  these  people  scorn  him — I know  they  do,” 
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‘‘  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Tyrone 
Oh,  yes,  I heard  him  talked  of  at  Aunt  Lu'  y’s,  and  they 
spoke  of  him  as  a person  who  believes  himaalf  descended 
from  some  absurd  old  Irish  kings,  and  is  as  proud  as  a 
Spaniard,  and  as  bad  as — oh,  well,  I don’t  know.  Such  a 
man  would  only  despise  us.” 

The  elder  sister  involuntarily  glanced  at  her  own  face  and 
form  in  the  mirror.  The  younger  laughed,  an  1 said — 

Just  so,  Alicia,  all  very  fine ! If  beauty  v ere  like  death, 
my  dear,  and  levelled  all  distinctions,  I should  say  a duchess 
would  be  no  peer  of  yours.  But  do  you  th  mk  this  man’s 
wife  and  daughters  would  look  at  us,  or  meet  p ipa  ? I don’t : 
and  I do  so  wish  that  we  stood  firmly  in  our  own  place,  and 
never  tried  to  go  out  of  it,  or  to  drag  peop  .e  into  our  place 
who  don’t  belong  to  it.  I never  go  even  to  Aunt  Lucy’s 
without  feeling  ashamed  and  angry  with  myself — the  idea  of 
our  dining  with  people  who  wouldn’t  recede  papa !” 

Papa  doesn’t  care,  dear ; and  I don’t  think  Aunt  Lucy 
means  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  a compliment  conferred 
on  us  by  an  invitation  to  dinner.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  like  the  whole  thing.  I wish  papa  would 
put  me  into  his  business  somehow,  and  give  me  something  to 
do.  I wouldn’t  try  to  be  above  my  calling,  whatever  it  were. 
The  summer  would  look  bright,  and  the  birds  would  sing, 
and  great  men  and  women  would  write  books  for  me  all  the 
same,  I suppose  ? Oh,  thank  God  for  that  summer-light  and 
the  books  ! I think  I should  like  to  be  Madame  Eoland,  and 
to  go  to  the  scaffold,  on  just  such  a lovely  day  as  this ! To 
wear  a white  dress,  and  look  brave  and  fearless,  and  to  smile 
and  make  other  people  weep,  and  then  take  a last  look  at  the 
beautiful,  beautiful  sky,  and  die  like  a queen !” 

‘‘What  a self-conceited  little  thing  you  are,”  the  elder 
sister  said,  with  a kindly  smile. 

“ Am  I ? Well,  one  would  need  some  self-conceit  now  and 
then  in  a life  like  this.  No  matter ! I’m  going  to  lie  on  the 
grass,  and  look  up  at  the  sky  and  dream  dreams.” 

So  she  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  went  out  on  the 
little  lawn,  and  lay  on  the  soft  gr&.ss  under  a tree.  When 
she  was  a younger  girl  she  used  to  climb  into  the  branches 
of  this  very  tree,  and  coil  herself  up  there  and  look  through 
the  boughs  up  to  the  sky  and  be  rocked  by  the  wind,  and  be 
so  tantalized  with  longings,  so  filled  with  joy,  and  so,  oli  so 
happy ! It  must  be  owned  that  in  those  childish  days  she 
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liked  to  fill  the  measure  of  her  delight  by  taking  a piece  of 
bread  and  marmalade  with  her.  All  the  witchery  of  intellect 
and  sensuousness  and  longing  and  hope  can  give  nothing  after- 
wards to  surpass  the  exquisite  pleasure  and  pain  of  rocking 
in  the  boughs  of  a tree  on  a summer  day,  and  looking  through 
the  leaves  up  to  the  blue  sky  and  eating  bread  and  marmalade. 
But  of  late  years  the  marmalade  had  lost  its  savour,  and 
Jennie  took  a book  instead,  and  climbed  into  the  tree  no  more, 
but  lay  down  at  its  foot.  Oh,  the  unspeakable  joy  of  some 
new  delightful  book  distracting  her  from  the  branches  and 
the  blue  sky ; and  then  the  leaves  and  sky  compelling  her  for 
a moment  to  lay  down  the  book.  There  was  evidently  a dash 
the  sensuous  always  in  this  half  poetic  little  creature,  of  which 
her  calmer  sister  had  none.  When  they  were  both  children 
the  elder  would  always  eat  her  bread  and  read  her  book 
seated  properly  in  a chair  in  the  nursery,  and  was  quite 
content  when  the  marmalade  was  done  and  she  had  eaten 
enough;  and  never  thought  of  enhancing  the  fleeting  joy  by 
scrambling  into  the  branches  of  a tree. 

Jennie  lay  under  the  tree.  She  did  not  seat  herself  under 
it,  or  recline  under  it,  but  simply  threw  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  green  leaves  and  the  sky — nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  which  she  cared  to  have  pointed  out  to  any 
one  else.  But  through  these  leaves,  throbbing  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  in  the  measureless  distance  of  that  sky,  she  saw 
and  felt  wonders.  She  saw  the  East,  and  Persia — the  Persia 
of  romance  and  fables — and  the  Islands  of  the  Blest:  she 
heard  the  lapping  of  distant  waters  ; she  felt  the  influence  of 
youth  and  of  quickening  blood ; she  knew  longing  and  poetry 
and  pain,  and  in  the  murmur  of  the  branches  received,, 
unconscious,  the  breath  of  coming  passion. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  sister  went  to  the  shelves  of  the  library 
and  took  down  ‘‘Bod’s  Parliamentary  Companion,”  and 
turned  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Maurice  Tyrone.  She  found  by 
the  date  of  his  birth  that  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old, 
that  his  address  was  Clarges  Street  and  Eeform  Club,  and 
some  castle,  county  something  or  other,  Ireland ; and  that 
there  was  no  mention  of  his  having  a wife.  Whereupon  she 
looked  at  herself  again,  and  more  tban  once,  in  a glass ; and 
then  went  to  her  own  room  and  pulled  out  all  the  dresses  she 
had — they  were  not  a few — all  the  laces,  chemisettes,  cuffs, 
collars,  petticoats,  and  satin  boots,  and  began  to  consider 
how  she  had  best  dress  for  dinner. 
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She  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  looking  out  saw  that 
her  father  had  come.  She  saw  too  that  he  stopped  and  talked 
with  Jennie  for  a moment  or  two,  but  no  more,  and  that  he 
entered  the  house  with  the  air  of  one  discouraged  or  depressed. 

‘‘Jennie  is  in  one  of  her  odd  fits,*’  she  said  to  herself. 
The  elder  sister  was  never  out  of  humour  or  disturbed.  She 
could  step  into  her  shower-bath  humming  a piece  of  classic 
music  on  a cold,  raw  morning,  and  pull  the  string  and  keep 
on  the  classic  music  just  the  same,  undisturbed,  and  without 
marring  a note,  if  she  thought  it  right  to  do  so. 

A tap  was  heard  at  her  door : she  opened  it  and  Mr.  Aspar 
came  in. 

Mr.  Aspar  was  a man  of  fifty-five.  He  was  short  and  rathei 
stout.  He  had  thin,  fair  hair,  and  a broad,  bald  forehead, 
bulbous  and  shining,  and  pale  grey  eyes.  His  hands  were 
white  and  fat,  and  he  often  rubbed  them  together  in  a gentle 
and  deprecatory  sort  of  way.  He  was  handsomely  dressed, 
but  always  without  reference  to  current  fashion.  He  wore  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat  as  part  of  his  walking  costume,  and 
had  a velvet  collar  to  his  coat.  His  only  ornament,  except 
for  a heavy  gold  chain,  was  a remarkably  fine  emerald  in  his 
shirt  front.  There  was  a certain  expression  in  his  face,  as  he 
kissed  his  eldest  daughter,  which  told  her  that  something 
had  disturbed  him. 

“Jennie  is  a little  out  of  temper  to-day,  my  love?”  he 
asked,  mildly. 

“ I suppose  so,  papa.  I don’t  know  why ; she  was  not  so 
when  I spoke  to  her  last.  But  you  don’t  let  that  put  you  out  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  my  love,  no.  But  then  it  does  put  one  out  a 
little,  you  know.  I want  everything  to  go  on  very  well  to- 
day. Carpenter  has  told  you  who  is  coming  to  dinner  ?” 

“ Yes,  papa — Mr.  Tyrone.  Isn’t  he  rather — don’t  people 
‘ say ” 

“ I suppose  they  do ; but  I fancy  it’s  all  exaggeration.  He 
seems  to  me  a very  gentlemanlike  sort  of  young  man.  Fact 
is,  my  dear,  he  has  been  brought  to  me  by  a gentleman  of  the 
greatest  importance, — the  very  greatest  importance,  and  he 
is  going  to  tell  me  all  his  affairs ; and  I have  it  on  very  good 
authority  that  his  position  is  likely  to  be  a remarkably  good 
one,  much  better  than  people  think.  And  I wish  that  we 
should  all — all,  my  dear — show  the  greatest  attention  and 
deference  to  him,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  1 want  you  to 
dress  very  nicely,  love;  not  showy,  you  know,  but  as  if  you 
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were  used  to  this  every  day.  And  look  here  ; here’s  a volume, 
a work,  a history,  of  some  kind,  all  about  his  family.  I 
hunted  for  it  everywhere,  and  got  it  at  last,  and  I want  you 
to  read  it  up,  you  know,  and  be  able  to  say  something  nice 
about  it  that  would  please  him.” 

Alicia  took  the  book  with  a look  of  alarm,  for  she  dreaded 
pedigrees  and  genealogies,  and  yet  felt  determined  to  do 
something  to  get  the  contents  of  this  into  her  mind. 

“Now,  my  love,  what  about  your  dress — what  do  you  mean 
to  wear 

Mr.  Aspar  was  very  fond  of  both  his  daughters.  To  the 
elder  he  confided  as  much  as  he  ever  could  confide  in  any- 
body ; of  the  younger  he  was  now  and  then  a little  afraid, 
because  he  could  not  always  understand  her.  Since  their 
mother’s  death  they  had  had  no  other  companion  and  guide ; 
and  he  had  done  his  best  to  supply  the  place  of  a mother  to 
them.  He  knew  everything  about  their  dressing ; he  bought 
most  of  their  clothes  for  them ; he  was  as  good  as  a lady’s 
maid  or  a milliner.  Therefore  he  sat  down  gravely  now,  and 
entered  into  elaborate  consultation  with  Miss  Alicia  herself 
as  to  the  dress  she  was  to  wear,  and  the  best  combination  of 
colours  in  ribbons,  ornaments,  and  so  forth.  Both  his  children 
were  very  fond  of  him,  but  the  elder  never  displeased  him. 
He  suited  her  admirably  under  the  circumstances,  and  she 
would  not  have  had  him  other  than  he  was.  The  younger 
sometimes  broke  into  petulance  when  she  found  him  volun- 
teering to  go  into  counsel  on  the  pattern  of  a dress  or  a 
slipper,  or  when  he  brought  guests  to  dine  with  him,  who, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  think,  despised  him. 

Having  arranged  his  elder  daughter’s  dinner- dress, 
Mr.  Aspar  left  her  room,  and  was  rushed  against  and  almost 
overturned  by  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  younger  girl. 

Dear  papa,  must  I dine  with  you  to-day  ? Must  I meet 
this  Mr.  Tyrone  ?” 

“ I should  like  you  to  do  so,  my  love*  That  would  be  my 
wish,  certainly.” 

“ Does  he  talk  with  a brogue  ? Does  he  say  och,  sure,  and 
bedad?  Does  he  sing  comic  songs  ? I hate  comic  songs.” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone,  my  love,  is  a perfect  gentleman,  and  was 
brought  up,  I am  told,  in  France.” 

“ But  isn’t  he  a tremendous  swell,  and  won’t  he  despise  us  ? 
When’s  his  wife  coming  to  call  on  Alicia  and  me,  I should 
like  to  know  ?” 
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“ He  hasn’t  any  wife,  darling,  and  I hope  he’s  too  much 
the  gentleman  to  despise  two  handsome  young  ladies  because 

their  father  isn’t 1 mean,  is  in  business.  Besides,  I hope 

to  be  of  great  service  to  him,  very  great  service  indeed.” 

Mr.  Aspar  rubbed  his  hands  gently,  and  looked  at  his 
daughter  timidly,  with  his  head  a little  on  one  side.  He 
was  undoubtedly  rather  afraid  of  the  girl  whom  he  had 
himself  spoiled,  and  she  knew  it  quite  well,  and  tantalized 
him  just  for  a moment,  enjoying  her  power,  like  a genuine 
woman,  and  then  relented.  She  noticed,  too,  that  his  cheek 
looked  a little  pale,  and  that  his  lips  seemed  colourless. 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

Oh,  you  darling,  good,  kind,  kind  papa ! I know  how 
you  make  a slave  of  yourself  for  us,  two  good-for-nothing, 
lazy  girls!  Yes,  you  do,  and  try  to  conciliate  people, -and 
get  their  business — I suppose  their  patronage — for  us.  And 
I have  the  heart  to  be  angry  for  this  1 You  look  paler,  too ; 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ? I wish  you  would 
set  us  to  work  at  something.  I am  ever  so  much  stronger 
than  you,  and  I could  understand  all  about  figures.  Can’t 
I do  anything  ?” 

‘‘You  can  dress  yourself  nicely,  my  dear,  and  look  your 
best  at  dinner.” 

“ Then  so  I will ; and  behave  my  best,  my  very  best,  too.” 

“And  I want  you  to  glance  over  the  book  I gave  to 
Alicia,  dear.  It’s  all  about  Mr.  Tyrone’s  family.  I should 
like  you  to  know  something  that  you  could  say  to  him  or 
allude  to ” 

“ What  dreadful  hypocrisy  1 How  I do  wish  you  were  a 
judge,  or  a bishop,  or  something  of  the  kind,  so  that  you 
never  need  think  about  conciliating  this  person  or  that.  Ho 
matter.  I’ll  try  to  read  all  about  Brian  Boru  and  Malachi, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Does  our  distinguished  guest  wear  a collar 
of  gold,  papa;  and  I wonder  would  he  give  it  to  me  if  I 
were  to  be  very  flattering,  and  put  in  a quiet  hint  ?” 

Mr.  Aspar  laughed  easily.  He  thought  he  was  now  tolerably 
certain  of  his  younger  daughter’s  good  humour.  She,  for 
her  part,  got  the  book  which  told  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Tyrone 
family,  and  she  was,  in  spite  of  herself,  soon  absorbed  in  it. 
The  book  was  a shabby  little  volume  bound  in  faded  blue 
calico,  and  printed,  apparently  with  dust,  upon  tea  paper.  It 
was  a reproduction  of  some  collection  of  family  records,  with 
a few  chapters  added  to  bring  it  down  to  modern  times, 
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and  it  bore  date  twenty  years  back.  Beginning,  as  might 
be  expected,  at  the  end,  Jennie  learned  that  a Tyrone,  whom 
she  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  the  expected  gueat,  was 
killed  in  a duel  in  France ; that  his  father,  a general  in  the 
Grand  Army,  was  killed  at  Leipzig ; that  an  earlier  Tyrone 
charged  at  Fontenoy ; an  earlier  still  fought  under  Sarsfield ; 
and  so  they  went  back  to  the  days  of  rebellions  against 
Elizabeth  and  struggles  against  the  Henries.  She  read  with 
wonder  and  a kind  of  fascination  the  story  of  a race  as  strange 
to  all  her  ideas  as  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  or  the  Bed 
Indians,  yet  always  blending  with  English  chronicles  and  the 
fortunes  of  Englishmen.  It  was  the  story  of  a lace  bold, 
brilliant,  intractable,  and  now  ruined;  a story  of  perpetual 
resistance,  a battle  and  a march,  a fierce  romance,  a blood- 
stained epic  of  futile  bravery  and  unbroken  pride. 

She  read  so  long  that  at  last  the  evening  found  her  reading 
still ; and  she  heard  the  quick  rattle  of  a hansom  below,, 
and  her  sister  came  in  and  begged  her  to  be  quick  with  her 
dressing,  for  the  guest  had  actually  arrived,  and  was  already 
in  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzhugh  Tyrone,  M.P.,  was  rather  a dis- 
appointing person  to  look  at — disappointing  at  least  to  a 
somewhat  romantic  young  woman  who  had  been  reading  a 
wild  family  history.  He  was  in  some  sense,  too,  a disappoint- 
ment to  the  elder  sister  as  well  as  to  the  younger,  for  the 
former  had  read  scathing  denunciations  of  him  in  the  London 
papers,  which  represented  him  as  a sort  of  parliamentary 
firebrand.  Mr.  Aspar  always  wished  his  daughters  to  read 
the  papers,  or  at  least  to  glance  at  them,  and  observe  what 
they  discussed,  so  that  the  girls  might  be  able  to  hold  in 
conversation  the  proper  part  of  English  ladies.  Therefore 
the  young  women  seldom  failed  to  glance  at  their  Times, 
Daily  Neivs,  Standard,  or  Telegraph  every  morning ; their 
Saturday  Bevieiu  and  Spectator  every  week.  They  knew  of 
Maurice  Tyrone  as  they  knew  of  the  Pope  and  Count  von 
Bismarck ; a being  whom  ifc  was  then  the  right  sort  of  thing 
for  all  respectable  London  papers  to  condemn  or  to  ridicule. 
They  had  at  one  time  an  idea  that  Mr.  Tyrone  was  always 
hurling  rebellious  denunciations  at  the  hea«d  of  the  Speaker 
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and  tliat  perliaps  tlie  country  would  be  all  tbe  better  if 
Mr.  Tyrone  could  be  sent  to  penal  servitude.  But  tbey  came 
to  bear  more  of  him  in  another  way.  Mrs.  Granger,  the 
Aunt  Lucy  already  mentioned,  was  the  sister  of  their  mother, 
and  she  went  in  for  being  fashionable,  and  since  the  girls 
came  to  be  known  as  pretty  and  clever  she  was  often  glad  to 
have  them  at  her  house.  Round  Mrs.  Granger’s  table 
fashionable  scandal  was  much  discoursed,  and  there  the  two 
girls  often  heard  of  the  wild  and  brilliant  Tyrone  ; thei'e 
they  learned  that  although  an  Irishman  and  said  to  be  half 
a rebel,  he  was  a person  who  mixed  in  the  very  worst  of  the 
best  society ; that  he  was  the  companion  of  reckless  mar- 
quises, and  was  slow  to  associate  himself  with  viscounts 
of  new  creation.  They  heard,  in  short,  that  he  was  an 
eccentric  and  self-conceited  prodigal,  whom  nothing  could 
cure  of  pride,  dissipation,  and  Irish  nationality. 

How  this  was  undoubtedly  a disagreeable  person  for  two 
respectable  middle-class  English  girls  to  have  to  meet.  Still 
it  would  have  been  something  to  see  him  and  to  wonder  at 
him.  But  Mr.  Tyrone  was  in  his  way  a commonplace  person. 
At  first  he  was  like  almost  any  other  west-end  “ swell.”  He 
was  tall,  fair,  handsome,  with  languid  eyes,  and  hair  parted 
in  the  middle.  He  was  fashionably  dressed,  and  almost 
over-dressed,  and  there  was  an  odour  of  perfume  about  him. 
His  appearance  when  he  dropped  his  eyelids  suggested  only 
languor  and  hauteur ; but  when  he  looked  in  the  face  of  a 
listener  there  was  a frankness  and  an  almost  boyish  sweetness 
in  his  blue  Celtic  eyes  which  possessed  a certain  fascination. 
He  spoke  with  the  lightest  possible  trace  of  a French  accent, 
explained  by  his  education  and  residence  in  France.  This 
little  savour  of  the  stranger’s  tone  was  the  only  characteristic 
which  seemed  at  first  to  distinguish  the  formidable  Tyrone 
from  any  handsome  lounger  in  Rotten  Row. 

“ This  is  my  youngest  daughter,  Mr.  Tyrone,”  said  Mr. 
A spar  when  Jennie  came  down  at  last,  rather  flurried  and 
conscious  that  she  had  not  dressed  herself  very  well. 

Mr.  Tyrone  bowed,  and  apparently  ignored  her.  She 
looked  very  young,  certainly,  and  almost  like  a mere  school- 
■girl,  and  she  knew  that  men  of  the  world  don’t  care  about 
echool-girls.  But  she  felt  vexed  and  offended,  and  did  the 
rudest  thing  open  to  her  under  the  circumstances.  She  took 
up  a book  and  began  to  read. 

Mr.  Tyrone  conversed  quietly  with  her  father  and  sister. 
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Jennie  tlioiiglit  there  was  an  nnspeahable  air  of  deference 
in  her  father’s  manner  towards  his  guest ; he  almost  seemed 
to  how  or  to  cringe,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands,  at  every  word 
addressed  to  him.  Jennie’s  forehead  began  to  grow  hot. 
Hardly  less  annoyed  was  she  to  observe,  as  she  thought,  in 
her  sister’s  manner  a certain  affectation  of  grandeur.  The 
tones  of  Alicia’s  voice  seemed  slightly  changed  to  suit  the 
circumstances ; and  every  movement  of  her  white  shoulders 
appeared,  the  observer  thought,  as  if  designed  to  impress 
the  guest  with  an  idea  of  easy  grandeur  and  dignified  posi- 
tion. 

It  was,  to  our  pretty  little  cynic,  a trying  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  dinner  was  announced.  But  the  announcement 
came  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour — came  to  the  minute. 
Mr.  Tyrone  took  in  Alicia  and  sat  near  her.  Mr.  Aspar  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  His  younger  daughter  sat 
opposite  the  guest.  The  large  dining- table  on  which  Jennie 
had  cut  her  capers  had  been  removed,  and  a small  cosy  one, 
just  suited  to  give  ample  room  to  four  or  five,  was  put  in  its 
place.  ISTothing  could  have  been  more  brilliant  than  the 
array  of  the  table.  It  sparkled  with  silver  and  cut  glass ; it 
blushed  and  glowed  with  flowers.  It  might  have  been  a 
little  family  dinner  for  a couple  of  emperors  and  their 
empresses.  Carpenter’s  mode  of  serving  was  noiseless  and 
perfect.  The  guest  evidently  liked  his  dinner.  Unluckily, 
however,  Mr.  Aspar  would  make  some  apologetic  remark,  as 
if  this  were  not  by  any  means  the  sort  of  thing  he  would 
have  liked  to  offer  to  his  guest  if  he  had  had  time  to  give 
orders,  and  Jennie  fancied  she  saw  an  expression  of  contempt 
somewhere  about  the  eyebrows  of  Mr.  Tyrone. 

“ Of  course  he  has  found  us  out  long  ago,”  she  thought. 

Of  course  he  sees  that  we  have  done  our  very  best.” 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  Mr.  Aspar  even  made  some 
remark  gently  depreciatory  of  the  wine. 

‘‘You  are  not  a connoisseur  of  wine  evidently,  Mr.  Aspar,” 
said  Tyrone,  coolly.  “ This  is  perfection ; there’s  nothing 
better  to  be  had  anywhere.” 

A harmless,  and,  indeed,  a gratifying  remark,  surely,  yet 
Jennie  felt  annoyed. 

“ I believe  you  know  the  G-rangers,  Mr.  Tyrone  ?”  said 
Alicia,  smiling  sweetly.  “Mrs.  Granger,  of  Henzill  Street? 
I have  heard  her  speak  of  you.” 

“ I have  met  Mrs.  Granger,  I think — I haven’t  the  honour 
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of  knowing  lier  very  well.  I have  had  a card  for  one  of  her 
parties,  I think,  but  I was  not  able  to  go.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  care  for  that  sort  of  person,  I suppose  ?”  said 
Jennie,  bursting  into  the  conversation  for  the  first  time,  and 
feeling  her  eyes  dilate  and  her  cheeks  grow  red,  but  deter- 
mined to  brave  it  out  now.  You  think  her  beneath  you,  I 
suppose  ? She’s  our  aunt,  but  I’m  very  glad,  for  she  thinks 
herself  very  great,  and  rather  looks  .down  upon  us.” 

Alicia  looked  horrified,  Mr.  Aspar  grew  hot,  Mr.  Tyrone 
smiled,  and  looked  curiously  at  the  pert  pretty  girl  across  the 
table,  and  then  said  with  perfect  composure — 

I don’t  care  much  for  crowded  parties  in  the  season,  and 
the  House  takes  up  one’s  time  very  much.  Mrs.  Granger  is 
well  known  to  many  of  my  friends.  If  I don’t  know  her 
better  it’s  my  own  fault,  and  now  I find  my  misfortune.” 

It’s  not  too  late,”  said  Jennie;  ‘‘it  can  be  remedied.  I 
dare  say  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“ I have  always  heard  her  spoken  of  as  extremely  kind  and 
hospitable,”  Mr.  Tyrone  quietly  replied;  and  he  turned  to 
some  other  subject,  leaving  Miss  Jennie  wholly  discomfited. 

The  remainder  of  the  dinner-time  was  spoiled  for  Jennie, 
who  began  already  to  reproach  herself,  and  to  remember  that 
she  was  always  saying  hasty  things  and  then  being  sorry  for 
them.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  her  father  and  Alicia  would 
never  complain  and  scold  her,  which  made  her  feel  so  un- 
grateful and  criminal.  This  time,  too,  Mr.  Tyrone  seemed  to 
make  a point  of  keeping  up  a lively  conversation,  and  showing 
particular  attention  to  her.  This  proved  to  her  humbled 
sensitiveness  that  he  only  looked  upon  her  as  a saucy  school- 
girl, who,  having  been  rude  to  a guest,  would  be  sure  to  be 
scolded  by-and-by,  if  the  guest  did  not  try  to  cover  her  fault 
and  protect  her.  So  she  was  very  much  relieved  when  Alicia’s 
signal  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  escape. 

Both  the  gentlemen  were  probably  glad  when  the  young 
ladies  left  the  room.  The  moment  they  had  gone  Mr.  Aspar 
drew  his  chair  near  that  of  Tyrone,  and  asked — 

“ Would  you  like  the  lamps  lighted  ?” 

“ No  ; thanks.  Not  just  yet.  What  a lovely  evening  !” 

Tyrone  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to  one  of  the  windoAVS, 
which  Avas  open,  and  looked  out  for  a moment  on  the  laAvn 
and  into  the  violet  sky,  in  Avhich  one  or  tAVO  pale,  tiny  stars 
Avere  already  trembling.  The  breath  of  the  flowers  and  the 
grass  floa.ted  •1:00m.  It  was  just  the  hour  when,  do 
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what  mm  will,  steep  himself  in  the  world’s  atmosphere  as  he 
maj,  hr  must  acknowledge  the  influence  of  regret.  Tyrone 
turned  iway,  and  sat  down  again. 

His  host  waited  for  him  to  speak.  Something  indefinable 
in  Mr.  Aspar’s  manner  had  changed  him  into  a man  of  busi- 
ness from  a somewhat  too  deferential  entertainer.  Tyrone 
seemed  to  perceive  this,  and  his  own  manner  too  underwent 
a change,  and  he  dropped  rather  than  plunged,  carelessly 
rather  than  brusquely,  into  the  middle  of  business  at  once. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Aspar,  what  do  you  think  of  my  condition  ? 
Speak  out,  I shan’t  be  offended.  It  looks  a good  deal  like 
what  people  call  ruin,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

It  looks  so,  Mr.  Tyrone,  certainly.  Oh,  yes,  it  does  look 
so.  But  I query,  sir — permit  me — I query,  now,  if  it  amounts 
to  that  in  fact.” 

Mr.  Aspar  always  said  I query”  when  he  meant  to  be 
impressive.  He  thought  it  sounded  much  finer  than  ‘‘  I 
question.” 

Show  me  anything  else  it  amounts  to,”  said  Tyrone, 
speaking  impetuously.  Look  here,  Mr.  Aspar,  in  five  years 
I have  spent  a fortune,  the  savings  of  a long  minority ; spent 
it  and  squandered  it  like  a fool.  Heaven  or  the  other  place 
only  knows  where  half  of  it  has  gone,  and  I’d  give  something 
to  anybody  who  would  show  me  that  any  mortal  creature  has 
been  the  better  for  it.  My  estates  are  so  swamj^ed  with  debt 
that  if  things  don’t  improve  they  must  come  into  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  at  last,  and  be  bought  up  in  parcels  by  some 
enterprising  persons  from  Aberdeen.  It’s  of  no  use  lament- 
ing all  this  or  preaching  sermons  over  it.  I dare  say  I should 
do  it  all  over  again  if  I had  the  chance.  The  question  is, 
what  stands  between  me  and  bankruptcy  ? Can  you  help  me  ? 
Lord  Neston  says  you  can,  if  anybody  can.” 

I had  the  good  fortune,  Mr.  Tyrone,  to  help  his  lordship, 
or,  as  I may  perhaps  express  it,  tide  him  over  a crisis  in  his 
affairs  ; and  now ” 

Yes,  he’s  all  right  now,  I think  ; thanks  to  you,  he  says.” 

I am  not  a money-lender,  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

Tyrone  raised  his  eyebrows. 

‘‘  That  is,  I do  things  that  other  parties — other  persons  I 
mean — don’t  undertake.  I look  into  a gentleman’s  affairs  if 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  give  me  his  entire  confidence.  I 
study  them  all  with  the  eye,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, of  a since^^.  ‘'IthougL  humble  friend.  If  I see  that 
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thougli  they  may  look  badly  now,  there  is  elasticity,  there  is 
recuperative  power  in  them,  sir,  then  I am  willing  to  consti- 
tute myself,  as  it  were,  the  private  banker  of  the  gentleman 
until  things  come  right.  We  have  no  papers  or  deeds,  sir, 
no  more  than  a confidential  line  or  two.  I only  feel  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.’’ 

“ Thanks,”  said  Tyrone,  carelessly,  assuming  from  Mr. 
A spar’s  manner  that  some  compliment  was  meant.  ‘‘  I knew 

all  that — otherwise  of  course Well,  then,  what  do  you 

think  of  the  condition  of  things?” 

‘‘  Shall  we  first  speak  of  the  expectations  you  partly  told  me 
of?” 

‘‘  No ; those  last,  please.  Tell  me  what  you  think  first 
without  taking  these  into  account.” 

‘‘  I opine,  Mr.  Tyrone,  that  there  are — if  I may  employ  a 
form  of  speech  familiar  to  you  as  a member  of  parliament — 
three  courses  open  to  you.  Firstly,  you  could  resign  your 
seat ; go  into  the  country,  try  to  look  after  your  property,  and 
live  economically.” 

‘‘Yes.  Very  good.  I’ll  not  do  that.  I’ll  not  give  up  the 
House,  I like  it ; I like  the  excitement  and  everything  about 
it.  And  besides,  Mr.  Aspar — you’ll  hardly  understand  per- 
haps, but  to  be  member  for  my  county,  pauper  and  ruined 
spendthrift  that  I am,  seems  the  last  thing  left  of  my  family’s 
position.  No,  I am  still  a sort  of  chief,  while  I can  talk  up 
for  my  people  in  the  House ; you  may  laugh  at  this  if  you 
like,  but  I pledged  myself  to  enter  on  this  business  with  full 
confidence  in  you ; and  I mean  to  keep  my  word.  It  soothes 
my  vanity,  Mr.  Aspar,  to  be  still  the  spokesman  of  some  of 
those  grievances  and  sentiments  and  all  that,  that  seem  such 
nonsense  to  you.  When  the  newspapers  here  pitch  into  me, 
well,  I — I’m  rather  pleased  at  it.  That’s  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  I fancy  myself  still  the  head  of  a grand  old  Irish 
house.  You  think  me  an  idiot  ? Well,  so  do  I ! Anyhow, 
let  us  come  to  the  second  course.  I’ll  not  resign  my  seat.” 

“ Secondly,  you  might  easily  get  some  appointment  from 
the  Government,  now  that  the  LiberrJs  have  it  all  their  own 
Avay.  You  have  done  some  service  for  the  Eadicals,  Mr. 
Tyrone.”  Mr.  Aspar  did  not  go  much  into  politics,  but  he 
was  not  fond  of  the  Radicals. 

“ I haA^e  thought  of  that,  I’m  ashamed  to  say ; I have 
thought  of  everything.  But  it  Avont  do.  What  could  they 
give  me?  a colonial  governorship,  to  vegetate  in  some  dismal 
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island  ? No,  I couldn’t  livo  out  of  London  or  Paris.  Besides. 
Mr.  A spar,  I should  utterly  forfeit  iny  position  as  Iris^ 
Chief,”  and  Tyrone  smiled  rather  a forced  smile,  if  I were 
to  become  an  official  of  the  Saxon  Goverriment.  No,  that 
wont  do.  I would  rather  resign  than  that,  and  go  to 
America  and  turn  backwoodsman.  I have  sometimes  thought 
of  doing  that,  changing  my  name  of  course.  But  I can’t — • 
Je  m'appelle  CamorsF 

Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Aspar,  softly,  and  having  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  conveyed  in  the  last 
words,  and,  indeed,  beginning  to  think  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  overgrown  baby.  Exactly,  of  course — quite  so. 
Then  the  third  course,  but  I crave  pardon — you  will  not  be 
offended?” 

‘‘  I don’t  expect  to  be  offended,  Mr.  Aspar,  and  I came  here 
to  speak  and  listen  freely.  Yes,  your  third  course?” 

‘‘Well  then,  Mr.  Tyrone,  surely  you,  with  your  station  and 
gifts  and  advantages,  might  very  easily  marry  a fortune.” 

Tyrone  laughed  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  “ I have 
thought  of  that  too,  Mr.  Aspar ! I am  really  almost  ashamed 
to  confess  it ; but  I have  thought  of  even  that.  I might  per- 
haps have  done  it,  but  I don’t  think  I could  screw  myself  up 
to  the  requisite  amount  of  meanness.  I am  not  much  of  a 
marrying  man,  I suppose,  in  any  case — and  I don’t  think  I 
ought  to  inflict  the  curse  of  my  worthless  and  weak  com- 
panionship on  any  woman.” 

“Marriage  is  a safeguard,”  Mr.  Aspar  gravely  began 

“ I confess  I doubt  my  own  right  to  ask  any  woman  to 
victimize  herself  in  order  that  she  might  possibly  be  a safe- 
guard to  me.  On  the  whole,  I think  it  would  be  more 
honourable  to  cheat  her  out  of  hei  fortune  at  cards,  or  to  rob 
her  on  the  highway,  Mr.  Aspar ; that  at  least  would  be  only 
taking  her  money,  not  her  life.  Besides,  Providence  has 
decreed — as  if  to  strip  me  of  the  credit  of  even  once  having 
made  an  unselfish  resolution,  and  kept  it — that  marriage  just 
now  would  be  the  forfeit  of  my  Great  Expectations.” 

“ Indeed  ? You  do  astonish  me  ! May  I ask ” 

“ Of  course  I am  going  to  tell  you.  We  come  to  the  great 
expectations,  Mr.  Aspar ; there  was  once  a member  of  the 
family  of  Tyrone  who,  being  poor  and  having  spirit,  brains, 
and  honesty,  went  out  to  the  United  States  and  disgraced 
himself.” 

“ Truly,  sir  ? I am  grieved.’* 
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Are  you  ? Wait  a moment.  He  disgraced  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  a tribe  of  proud  and  shiftless  idlers — like  myself, 
Mr.  Aspar — by  going  into  hard-working,  honourable  business, 
and  making  a fortune.  Of  course  we  despised  him.  I was  a 
child  in  France,  and  didn’t  know  anything  about  him ; but 
no  doubt  I should  have  shared  the  family  scorn  for  his  debase- 
ment. But  he  died;  and  there’s  his  money!  Your  proud 
people  don’t  despise  that,  Mr.  Aspar,  do  they  ?” 

‘‘  I presume  not,  Mr.  Tyrone.  It  is  one  of  the  failings  of 
humanity.” 

‘‘  So  it  is.  Well,  this  dishonour  to  his  name  married  in 
America  too  young  a wife,  who  turned  out  badly — never 
mind.  He  had  one  son,  who  it  seems  turned  out  badly  too. 
I don’t  know  how;  never  cared  to  ask,  being  too  busily 
engaged  in  turning  out  badly  myself.  The  poor  man — I 
mean  the  rich  man — had  some  affection  for  the  family  name, 
I don’t  know  why ; and  he  knew  how  fast  it  was  being  run 
into  the  ground.  He  left  all  his  money  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  restoring  the  dignity  of  the  house  which  had  scorned 
him — ^to  me.” 

‘^To  you,  Mr.  Tyrone,  a fortune,  indeed?” 

‘‘  Over  a hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  interest,  since 
accumulating,  for  that  was  years  ago.” 

Then  may  I ask  what’s  your  difficulty  ?” 

There  are  conditions,  Mr.  Aspar  1” 

‘‘Ah!”  Mr.  Aspar  looted  blank.  He  had  not  much  faith 
in  his  client’s  capacity  for  fulfilling  any  difficult  conditions, 
or  any  conditions  which  did  not  jump  with  his  own  humoui. 

“ First  and  foremost,  I am  not  to  marry  before  the  age 
forty.  My  unknown  relative  had  a wholesome  horror  of 
early  marriages,  you  will  see.  Next,  as  he  had  a detesta- 
tion of  certain  wild  ways  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  during 
his  time,  I am  never  during  the  same  period  to  take  part  in 
a duel  either  as  principal  or  second.” 

“ That  wont  be  a difficult  condition,”  said  Mr.  Aspar,  “ even 
for ” 

“Even  for  an  Irishman?  No,  not  now.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  out  of  fashion  in  London  at  least.  But  how  about 
Paris  ? However,  that  condition  doesn’t  trouble  me.  I could 
manage  well  enough  for  that.  Perhaps  the  third  and  last 
is  easier  still.  My  unseen  benefactor  had  a just  contempt 
for  the  miserable  little  insurrections  which  foolish  people  get 
U])  in  Ireland ; and  he  made  it  a third  condition  that  his 
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heir  presumptive  must  never  be  engaged  in  any  plot  against 
the  power  of  Queen  Yictoria/' 

‘‘  Are  these  all  the  conditions,  Mr.  Tyrone  T' 

‘‘  These  are  all.’’ 

“Well  now,  surely,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  these, 
except  perhaps  the  first  one.  Unmarried  until  forty  ? Yes — 
now,  I query  whether  a man  does  well,  Mr.  Tyrone,  by  mar« 
rying  before  he  has  attained  that  age.  But  now  suppose 
you  should  happen  to  marry,  or ” 

“Or  to  fight  a duel,  or  become  a Fenian  Head  Centre  ? 
The  money  goes  at  once  to  some  American  relative  of  the 
old  man’s.  I don’t  know  anything  about  him  ; and  if  he 
dies  before  niy  time  of  probation  is  out,  and  I fail,  then 
and  only  then  it  goes  to  the  prodigal  son,  who  was  cut  off,  or 
to  his  wife  or  her  heirs,  if  she  has  any.  That  is  the  story  put 
into  a few  words ; and  now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
Great  Expectations  ?” 

“ Eeally,  Mr.  Tyrone,  the  whole  thing  seems  so  strange, 
and  like  something  in  a story,  that  really  now  I do  find  it 
difiicult  to  attempt  giving  an  off-hand  opinion.  One  might 
think  it  over,  of  course.  You  refer,  sir,  no  doubt,  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining,  so  to  speak,  sir,  advances  on  the  strength 
of  this  will  ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Exactly,  of  course,  quite  so,  yes — y-es ! The  difiiculty, 
you  see,  is  this  ; there  is  so  little  to  go  on,  Mr.  Tyrone ! If 
you  were  to  die  in  tbe  meantime — pardon  me  for  the  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Tyrone,  you  don’t  look  like  death,  sir,  but  it  will  come 
to  us  all — come  to  us  all,  sir,  and  even  the  young — well,  it  is 
only  this,  that  if  you  should  die  within  the  time,  and  even 
without  having  broken  any  of  the  conditions,  I query,  sir, 
whether  your  heirs  could  claim  the  money.  Of  course  I only 
speak  off-hand,  not  having  seen  the  document,  and  not  being 
a lawyer ; but  I query  that,  sir.” 

“ I should  say  my  heirs,  if  I had  any,  certainly  could  not 
claim  a penny,”  said  Tyrone.  “ The  will  speaks  of  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled.  If  I were  to  die  I could  not  fulfil  them  ; that 
seems  the  plain  sense  of  the  matter.  But,  Mr.  Aspar,  I must 
tell  you  something  else.  I feel  driven  just  now  to  do  almost 
anything ; but  there  are  times  when  this  whole  thing  seems 
unspeakably  mean  and  detestable.  Why  should  I degrade 
myself  by  fashioning  my  life  in  any  way  to  suit  the  whims  of 
an  old  man  whom  I never  knew  ? Why  should  I hunt  after 
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the  money  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  old  fellow’s  son  ? How 
do  I know  but  that  the  son  may  be  a manly  and  honest  fellow 
himself?  Suppose  he  has  a wife  and  a colony  of  children, 
which  may  be  taken  as  almost  certain  ? How  they  must  hate 
me — and  I don’t  like  to  be  hated ; what  a mean  cad  they 
must  think  me ! Some  time  or  other  while  the  years  were 
crawling  on,  and  I was  working  out  my  conditions,  this  sort 
of  thought  would  perhaps  come  into  my  head  and  drive  me 
to  break  any  conditions,  emd  do  anything  rather  than  touch 
such  money  as  tliatN 

Tyrone  suddenly  stopped  in  his  stream  of  talk  as  the  sound 
of  a har]),  with  some  wild  and  plaintive  air,  floated  into  the 
room. 

“ The  music  disturbs  you,  perhaps  ? My  daughters  play  a 
good  deal;  but  just  now — I’ll  go  and  stop  it.”  Mr.  As]3ar 
rose  hastily. 

“ iN'o,  no,  I only  stopped  to  listen ; that’s  exquisitely  played  . 
I know  the  air  too.” 

Mr.  Aspar  was  about  to  speak  when  his  guest  waved  his 
hand  rather  imperiously  to  order  silence.  The  harp  went  on, 
and  Tyrone  bending  forward  from  his  chair,  towards  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  came,  sat  and  listened.  When 
the  harp  ceased,  after  a few  thrilling  vibrations,  he  sat  as  if 
he  were  still  listening  for  a few  seconds,  then  he  rose  hastily 
and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

‘‘ I am  no  musician,”  he  said  abruptly,  ‘‘but  that  sort  of 
thing  affects  me,  I don’t  know  why.” 

“ It  was  rather  dismal,”  his  host  said,  apologetically. 

Tyrone  looked  round  quickly,  half  puzzled,  half  contemp* 
tuous,  but  said  nothing. 

“ Shall  we  resume  our  conversation  ?”  Mr.  Aspar  mildly 
suggested. 

“ Not  now,  Mr.  Aspar,  thank  you ; it  seems  a sort  of  sacri- 
lege to  talk  of  money  and  parchments  in  this  delicious 
twilight  and  after  that  music.  Can’t  we  finish  our  talk  by- 
and-by  r” 

“ Of  course,  as  you  please,  Mr.  Tyrone,  only  I thought  it 
might  be  better 

“ There  is  no  better  or  worse  about  it.” 

“ Then  will  you  come  into  the  drawing-room  ?” 

Tyrone  assented,  and  they  went.  The  drawing-r@om 
looked  very  pretty  now  that  the  soft  light  of  the  lamps 
gleamed  there,  and  subdued  the  too  great  newness  and 
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brightness  of  the  furniture  and  the  ornaments,  which  gave  the 
room  in  open  day  a little  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
baby-house  just  bought  and  brought  home.  The  harp,  on 
which  Tyrone’s  eyes  turned  the  moment  he  came  in,  stood 
silent  now  in  one  corner.  The  elder  sister  was  seated  at  a 
grand  piano.  The  younger  was  coiled  up  on  a sofa  in  a dim 
part  of  the  room,  out  of  which  her  shining  eyes  met  Tyrone’s. 
She  remained  defiantly  just  as  she  was  for  a moment;  but 
when  he  had  approached  her  sister  she  rose  and  arranged 
herself  in  a more  seemly  attitude.  She  generally  did  the 
right  thing,  but  always  liked  to  do  it  as  if  it  were  because 
she  chose,  and  not  merely  because  it  was  right.  While  coiled 
up  on  the  sofa  she  had  been  weaving  odd  fancies  to  herself 
about  dark  streams  far  away,  flowing  under  high  rocks  with 
castles  on  them,  and  moonlight  trying  to  break  out  of  the 
heavy  clouds,  and  dim  ghosts  wandering  round — all  as  in 
Ossian.  The  handsome  young  man  with  the  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  dispelled  those  dreams,  and  she  was  glad  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  her,  but  went  over  to  her  sister. 

Miss  Alicia  seemed  to  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Tyrone  to 
play  for  him,  and  she  performed  some  marvellous  classic 
pieces,  stately  and  grand.  But  Tyrone  was  no  musician ; and 
high  art  is  oppressive  sometimes  to  ordinary  minds,  and  one 
cannot  get  much  soul  out  of  a piano  anyhow.  He  thanked 
her  politely,  commended  in  set  terms,  and  was  very  glad  when 
the  performance  was  over.  Miss  Aspar  turned  her  large, 
quiet  eyes  up  to  his,  and  then  dropped  her  eyelids,  and 
accepted  his  compliments  with  a sweet  gratitude.  She  knew 
that  she  played  well,  and  she  had  little  perception  of  any- 
body’s feelings  save  her  own.  So  she  really  believed  that  he 
was  delighted. 

A servant  entered  with  some  message  for  Mr.  Aspar,  who 
left  the  room. 

‘‘  You  play  the  harp,”  said  Tyrone.  “ We  heard  you  when 
we  were  in  the  dining-room.  Will  you  not  favour  us  now  ?” 

“ Oh,  no  ; I don’t  play  the  harp,  or  very  indifferently,  and 
I don’t  care  to  display  my  want  of  proficiency.  But  my 
sister  plays  it ; it  was  she  you  must  have  heard.  I was  in 
the  garden.” 

The  elder  sister  was  really  glad  to  give  her  junior  a chance 
of  displaying  her  one  accomplishment.  Miss  Alicia  was 
perfectly  good-natured  and  complacent,  and  never  was  out  of 
humour  or  sullen  in  her  life. 
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Jennie,  dearest,  Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  sure,  would  like  to 
hear  you  play  the  harp.’* 

Something  in  Mr.  Tyrone’s  expression  piqued  the  younger 
girl.  She  thought  he  looked  surprised.  He  takes  me  for 
a little  saucy  school-girl,”  she  said  to  herself,  and  thinks  I 
ought  to  have  a penny  whistle.”  She  took  her  seat  near  the 
harp,  and  drew  the  instrument  towards  her. 

“Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  me  to  play?”  she 
asked,  coldly.  For  she  said  in  her  own  mind,  “ It  is  part  of 
our  business,  I suppose,  to  amuse  this  gentleman  the  best 
we  can,  but  I don’t  care  whether  he  sees  or  not  that  I only 
do  my  share  as  a business.” 

“ The  piece  I heard  you  play  a few  moments  ago.  It’s  an 
Irish  air,  I am  sure  ?” 

“ I don’t  know ; I found  it  somewhere.” 

She  stretched  her  arms  across  the  thrilling  wires,  and 
played  an  air  wild,  sweet,  and  melancholy  as  the  sound  of 
the  surges  on  some  lonely  northern  coast  in  the  twilight  of 
early  autumn.  It  floated  suddenly  from  high  to  low,  like  the 
breeze  or  like  a seabird.  It  was  hardly  made  for  singing. 
Few  voices  could  sweep  from  its  heights  to  its  sudden  falls 
without  harshness  and  strain.  Miss  Alicia  thought  it  bar- 
barous, and  was  a little  ashamed  of  the  odd  performance. 
Mr.  Tyrone  listened  with  such  evident  delight  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  the  movement,  silently  striving  to  keep  time,  of  his 
nervous  fingers,  that  to  see  him  became  part  of  the  delight 
Jennie  felt  in  her  own  playing,  and  she  and  he  grew  sympa- 
thetic in  the  music. 

“You  admire  that ; you  really  admire  and  enjoy  that?^’  he 
asked,  eagerly,  before  the  last  notes  had  died  away,  and 
without  uttering  one  word  of  commendation. 

“ Oh,  yes,  indeed  I do !” 

“ I saw  it  in  your  eyes.” 

“ But  are  you  surprised  ?” 

Well,  yes,  I am  surprised,  because  it  is  only  an  old  Irish 
lament,  with  hardly  any  music  in  it,  I think,  which  an 
English  ear  would  be  likely  to  appreciate.  It  carries  my 
senses  away.  I see  all  manner  of  old  scenes  and  places  that 
I have  not  looked  on  for  years,  and  I feel  like  a boy  again, 
as  I felt  when  I v^as  first  brought  from  France  to  Ireland,  and 
they  wakened  me  up  early  one  grey  morning,  and  I saw  that  our 
vessel  was  sailing  by  a steep  rocky  coast,  with  a ruined  castle  on 
the  heights.  I saw  all  Ireland  in  that.  I see  it  now  again !” 
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••When  I played  it  just  now,”  Jennie  said,  “I  thought  of 
Ossian ; it  was  like  Ossian.  Did  you  ever  read  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  I did.  But  Ossian,  you  know,  is ” 

All  nonsense,  I suppose,  and  stuff.  So  I have  been  told. 
But  it  seems  wonderfully  fine  to  me,  so  grand,  and  dim,  and 
ghostly  ! I like  it,  too,  because  I think  it  would  be  so  delight- 
fully easy  to  do  that  kind  of  poetry.” 

Tyrone  smiled  at  her  frank  simplicity. 

Shall  I play  it  over  again  for  you?”  she  asked,  gently, 
and  looking  up  at  him. 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  prevented  her  touching 
the  chords. 

Ho,”  he  said,  quickly  ; “ thank  you,  not  now.  I hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  play  it  again,  and  other 
things  too,  but  not  that  now — not  that,  and  nothing  else.  I 
could  not  have  that  first  impression  disturbed.” 

What  a singular  want  of  politeness,”  thought  the  elder 
sister.  ‘^And  they  say  Irish  gentlemen  are  always  so 
polished !” 

Ah,  then  you  really  enjoy  it!”  said  Jennie,  looking 
at  him  with  sparkling  eyes.  “ How  glad  I am  to  know  it.” 

He  touched  her  hand  involuntarily. 

‘‘  It  was  a very  sad  air,”  the  elder  sister  remarked,  thinking 
that  something  ought  to  be  said. 

It  was  like  the  cry  of  a Banshee,”  Tyrone  added.  “ Do 
you  know  what  a Banshee  is  ?”  He  was  looking  towards 
Jennie. 

Oh,  yes,  a ghost  of  some  kind.” 

A ghost  that  clings  to  some  old  family,  and  laments 
when  death  or  other  great  misfortune  comes  to  the  head  of 
the  household.” 

“ Do  you  believe  that  ?”  she  asked,  quite  seriously. 

Ho,  Miss  Aspar,  not  in  Surrey,  at  least ; and  I suppose 
the  atmosphere  even  of  the  greyest  abbey  in  Ireland  is  too 
modern  now  for  the  poor  exploded  Banshee.  Great  Pan  is 
dead,  you  know.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  it.” 

“Jennie,  dear,  what  nonsense,”  her  sister  remonstrated. 

“ Is  there  a Banshee  in  your  family  history  ?” 

“ Yes,”  Tyrone  replied,  carelessly ; “we  are  believed  still 
to  retain  our  Banshee.  Everything  else  that  belonged  to  the 
family  has  gone.  The  ghost  and  I alone  remain.” 

He  rose  up,  turned  away  from  the  harp  and  the  player ; 
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and  Mr.  Aspar^  wlic  was  entering  tlie  room  at  tliat  moment, 
brought  honest  prose  again  with  him.  Coftee  was  served^ 
and  Mr.  Aspar  then  pressed  Tyrone  to  enter  the  library,  and 
r3tnrn  to  the  business  conversation  of  the  evening.  But 
Tyrone  would  talk  no  more  business  that  night,  and  declared 
that  he  had  to  go  back  to  town  immediately.  He  must 
return  to  the  House ; there  would,  perhaps,  be  a division* 
He  was  almost  peremptory,  and  the  business  he  had  come 
expressly  to  arrange  was  left  unfinished. 

“You  have  kept  your  hansom  all  the  time !”  Mr.  Aspar 
observed,  with  surprise,  as  he  stood  at  the  gate,  taking  leave 
of  his  guest.  “ What  a needless  expense,  my  dear  sir.  I 

proposed  to  send  you  back  in  my  OAvn ” 

“ iSTo  matter,’’  said  Tyrone,  carelessly,  as  he  lit  a cigar, 
“ it’s  only  going  into  the  Gazette  a day  sooner.  Good  night.” 

Mr.  Aspar  paused  for  a moment  until  the  hansom  had  dis- 
appeared. Then  he  entered  the  house.  In  the  hall  he  met 
Carpenter.  He  took  out  his  watch. 

Five  minutes  to  eleven.  There  is  a train  for  town  at  ten 
minutes  past.  Are  you  going  by  that,  Carpenter?” 

If  you  please,  sir.” 

‘*Tes;  you  will  reach  Westminster  before  he  does.  I 
wish,  Carpenter,  you  would  proceed  incontinently  to  Palace 
Yard,  and  just  wait  there  and  observe  if  Mr.  Tyrone  really 
returns  to  the  House.  You  can  tell  me  to-morrow;  lam 
curious  to  know.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Palace  Yaed  was  almost  silent  when  Mr.  Tyrone’s  cab  came 
rattling  up  there.  A division  upon  an  important  question 
was  expected,  but  it  was  not  a subject  which  greatly  inte- 
rested the  public,  and  there  were  still  some  hours  of  talking 
to  be  got  through.  The  pavement  had  only  half-a-dozen 
loungers,  and  two  or  three  policemen.  The  great  hall,  with 
the  lights  at  the  members’  entrance  on  its  left  side,  and  the 
lights  at  the  upper  end,  bore  an  odd  resemblance  to  a gi- 
gantic antique  tomb,  with  lamps  burning  dimly  in  it.  The 
great  glowing  face  of  the  clock  in  the  tower  overlooking  the 
yard,  seemed  an  unnatural  and  ugly  goblin  staring  out  of  the 
pale  sky  and  the  still  summer  air. 

Tyrone  leaped  out  of  his  cab,  a policeman  hurrying  to  assist 
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him.  There  was  a moment’s  delay  in  paying  the  fare,  and 
Tyrone  was  entering  the  hall  when  a woman,  who  had  been 
f?lowly  pacing  the  pavement  without,  came  up  with  him  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  Tyrone,  hardly  even  glancing 
at  her,  was  about  to  continue  his  way,  but  she  still  held  to 
his  arm,  and  sj)oke  his  name  in  a tone  so  earnest  and  full  of 
p‘ain  that  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  poorly 
dressed,  and  had  her  veil  down,  so  that  he  could  hardly  see 
even  her  eyes ; but  she  seemed  still  young,  and  had  somehow 
the  appearance  of  a lady. 

“ Do  you  want  anything  of  me  ?”  he  asked  cjuickly,  but 
not  ungently.  “I  am  rather  pressed  for  time.” 

‘‘  I do — I do ! I want  you,  for  God’s  sake,  to  do  a kind- 
ness, a charity — not  to  me,  but  to  some  one  who  has  a claim 
on  you.” 

Tyrone  was  not  much  surprised  at  this.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  beset  by  applications  for  relief  from  people  who 
conceived  that  they  had  a claim  on  him.  Every  broken-down 
Irishman  or  woman  assumed  to  have  a claim  on  him.  He 
was  accustomed  to  find  stout  compatriots  leaning  their 
shoulders  against  the  lamp-post  near  his  lodgings,  waiting 
for  him  to  come  out  in  the  morning.  He  often,  as  he  went 
to  put  his  latchkey  into  the  door  at  night,  saw  a figure 
emerge  into  light  from  the  porch,  and  found  that  a claimant 
for  his  charity  had  been  waiting  for  him.  Tyrone  gave  when 
he  could,  gave  very  often  when  he  ought  not  to  have  given,, 
and  when  the  money  could  not  justly  be  called  his  own.  Ha 
liked  to  give,  it  hurt  him  to  refuse,  which  of  late  he  often 
had  to  do.  All  the  time,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there 
was  no  charity  or  virtue  in  that  sort  of  giving,  that  it  was 
partly  indolence,  and  partly  vanity,  and  partly  a kind  of 
pagan  generosity,  but  he  could  not  help  it,  or  said  to  himself 
that  he  could  not. 

‘‘  What  do  you  want,”  he  said,  ‘‘  and  vhat’s  your  claim  on 
me  ? Do  be  quick,  please.” 

His  resources  really  were  so  limited  that  he  tried,  in  mere 
self-defence,  to  be  a little  harsh,  and  show  cause  against  this 
application. 

‘‘  I have  no  claim  on  you — if  it  were  only  my  misery  you 
should  never  be  troubled.  He  has  a claim,  and  he’s  dying 
for  want  of  proper  food.” 

“ Who’s  dying  ?” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  his  name.” 
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Well,  really,  then ’’ 

**  But  he  has  a claim  on  you.  You  mustn’t  let  him  die — 
you  shan’t  let  him  die  !” 

Can  you  tell  me  nothing  about  him  ? Do  I know  him  ?” 

You  never  saw  him,  perhaps,  but  he  has  a claim  on  you. 
Do  you  think  I am  deceiving  you?  Look  at  me.” 

She  threw  back  her  veil,  and  Tyrone  could  see  a dark, 
wasted,  pallid  face,  still  symmetrical,  and  almost  beautiful  in 
outline,  with  eager  and  burning  eyes,  and  lips  that  quivered 
and  trembled  with  agony  of  excitement.  Imposture  never 
looked  like  that.  Tyrone  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

‘‘Will  you  come  and  see  him?”  she  pleaded.  “Oh,  come 
and  look  at  him.” 

“ Is  it  far  away  ?” 

“ No,  not  far.  Will  you  pay  for  a cab  ?” 

Tyrone  glanced  involuntarily  around.  For  a young  member 
of  parliament  to  get  into  a hansom  with  an  unknown  Avoman 
at  midnight  in  Palace  Yard,  is  not  quite  a common  sort  of 
proceeding.  The  woman  observed  his  hesitation  and  under- 
stood it. 

“ You  are  afraid,”  she  said,  “ of  what  people  may  say ! I 
look,  perhaps,  like  a disreputable  person — a wicked  woman  ! 
Wicked  enough  I am  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  that.  Very 
like  a lady  of  pleasure  I look,  don’t  I ? Man,  I am  only 
imploring  you  to  do  a good  action — one  that  Heaven  will  be 
glad  of.  Are  you  always  as  careful  of  your  reputation  when 
you  are  in  worse  company  ? What  is  your  repute  here 
already  ?” 

Mr.  Tyrone  looked  at  his  watch.  ‘‘  I shall  be  back  in 
time,”  he  thought,  “wherever  this  expedition  leads  to.  I 
believe  this  woman  is  sincere.  I will  go,  let  what  will  be 
said.” 

He  beckoned  to  a hansom,  and  handed  the  woman  in  as 
calmly  and  politely  as  if  she  had  been  a lady  of  rank  whom 
he  was  conducting  to  her  carriage.  He  then  got  in  beside 
her.  Before  he  had  taken  his  seat,  however,  she  had  opened 
the  little  window  in  the  roof,  and  given  the  driver  a direction. 

The  cab  drove  off ; and  Carpenter,  Mr.  Aspar’s  quiet 
emissary,  emerged  from  the  station  he  had  taken  up  in 
shadow,  near  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  He  had  seen  all,  and 
heard  nothing ; and  he  had  only  to  report  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  employer. 

Mr.  Tyrone  and  his  companion  drove  ever  Westminster 
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Bridge,  soutliward.  They  were  silent  for  a while,  Tj  rono 
could  feel  that  the  woman  trembled  and  shivered  beside  him. 

‘‘Are  you  cold?’’  he  ashed  in  surprise,  for  the  summer  air 
was  still  aglow. 

“I  don’t  know — I’m  nervous— I’m  wretched.” 

“ Is  this  man  your  husband  ?” 

“ Are  you  afraid  that  our  relationship  isn’t  quite  sanctified 
by  the  church  and  the  law  ? Is  Mr.  Tyrone  so  virtuous  and 
proper  ?”  She  spoke  in  a tone  of  scornful  levity  that  jarred 
upon  the  ears  of  her  companion. 

“ I only  asked  you  a plain  question,”  Tyrone  answered, 
almost  sternly.  “Is  this  man  your  husband,  your  brother, 
or  your  father  ?” 

“ For  his  misfortune,”  she  answered,  quickly,  “ and  the 
great  good  fortune  of  others,  he  is  my  husband.  Have  no 
fear  about  that ! We  are  man  and  wife.” 

“Is  he  very  sick  ?” 

“ He  is  wasting  away ; he  is  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment— he  is  in  some  sort  of  low  condition  and  wandering  in 
his  mind,  and  I have  nothing  to  give  him.” 

“ Have  you  nothing  in  the  house  ?” 

“ Nothing,  now.” 

“ Then,  hadn’t  we  better  get  something  ? What  good  is 
my  going  with  you,  otherwise  ? I am  no  doctor  ; and  even 
if  I were ” 

“True,  my  God!  Look  here— will  you  buy  a bottle  of 
wine,  that’s  all  you  can  get  here  at  this  hour  ?” 

Tyrone  stopped  the  cab  opposite  a large  public-house, 
which  was  still  aflame  with  lights.  Hastily  bidding  the 
woman  remain  where  she  was  he  went  in.  The  appearance 
of  a “ swell”  in  evening  dress  created  a sort  of  little  sensa- 
tion among  the  groups  still  remaining  in  the  public-house, 
the  dregs  of  a night’s  revelry.  A man  with  a harp,  and 
another  with  a fiddle,  were  playing  a duet,  terribly  out  of 
tune.  A beery  man  was  laying  down  the  law  on  strikes  and 
trade  unions.  A tipsy  young  fellow  was  “ chaffing”  two 
women.  Tyrone  made  his  way  to  the  bar  and  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  champagne  and  a bottle  of  port.  The  barman  was 
handing  him  down  two  bottles  from  the  shelves,  when 
Tyrone  told  him  in  a low  tone  that  he  wanted  the  wine  for  a 
sick,  or  perhaps  a dying,  person  ; that  he  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  but  begged  to  have  good  wine.  The  barman 
thereupon  went  down  to  a cellar,  and  brought  him  out  two 
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bottles  whicli  lie  assured  bim  were  “ real  good  stufF.’^  Tyrone 
bought  also  a few  soft  biscuits  that  were  in  a glass  on  the 
counter.  Accustomed  to  west-end  prices,  he  was  not  a little 
astonished  to  find  that  he  received  a great  many  shillings  in 
change  out  of  a sovereign. 

He  went  back  to  the  cab,  and  found  the  woman  straining 
her  eyes  in  wild  anxiety. 

‘‘  I thought  you  were  never  coming,’’  she  said,  pettishly, 
Tyrone  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  for  her  tone  and  manner 
seemed  those  of  a woman  accustomed  to  expect  and  exact 
attention,  rather  than  those  of  a poor  outcast  and  pauper, 
pleading  for  charity  to  sustain  a life  dear  to  her. 

The  cab  drove  on  directly  southwards,  until  it  came  to  a 
great  open  piece  of  ground.  Then  it  turned  to  the  left  along 
a broad  road,  then  into  a narrower  street,  then  into  another 
yet  narrower.  At  last  it  reached  the  opening  of  a little  raw 
unfinished  street,  a cul  de  sac,  with  a row  of  small  houses, 
inhabitable  on  the  one  side,  and  a row  in  process  of  erection 
on  the  other.  The  little  street  was  a mere  swamp  of  mud 
and  brick  heaps,  mortar,  rags,  broken  crockery,  and  shattered 
bottles.  The  cab  rocked  and  jolted,  laboured  and  strained, 
in  going  down  as  if  it  were  stumbling  through  a freshly- 
ploughed  field. 

“ Here !”  cried  the  woman,  jumping  up  in  the  cab,  and 
pushing  open  the  little  window,  “ on  your  right,  where  the 
light  is  ! At  last ! at  last !” 

She  scrambled  past  Tyrone,  and  leaped  out.  He  followed. 
She  opened  the  door  with  a big  key,  and  silently  beckoned 
him  on.  She  opened  another  door;  and  Tyrone  entering 
saw  a miserable  room,  almost  absolutely  bare  of  furniture. 
One  candle  burned  there.  On  the  floor  was  a heap  of  bed- 
clothes, and  seated  beside  the  bed-clothes  was  a little  girl. 
A faint  moaning  was  heard  from  among  the  clothes ; and 
Tyrone  saw  the  pallid  face  of  a man. 

The  little  girl  kept  her  place  of  watcher,  and  only  whispered 
in  an  undertone,  “ Oh,  mamma,  I’m  so  glad  you  have  come.” 

‘‘  How  has  he  been,  darling  ?” 

Only  the  same.” 

Tyrone  drew  near,  and  looked  down  upon  the  pale  face  of 
the  sick  man. 

“Is  it  fever?”  he  asked. 

“ No,  no,  not  what  people  call  fever.  Excitement,  agony 
of  mind,  hunger,  delirium.” 
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Tyrone  could  think  of  notliing  Letter  to  give  him  than 
champagne. 

‘‘  Have  you  a glass  T'  he  asked  softly. 

“ No — only  a cup.’’  She  handed  him  a cracked  old  tea-cup. 

He  thought  it  useless  to  ask  for  a corkscrew  ; but,  with 
the  aid  of  a penknife,  the  blades  of  which  he  recklessly 
smashed,  he  uncorked  the  champagne  bottle.  The  little  girl 
started  when  it  bubbled,  fizzed,  and  splashed.  He  bade  the 
woman  make  the  sick  man  drink  a cupful,  and  apparently  the 
patient  drank  it  with  relish.  Of  his  own  motion  Tyrone 
ventured  then  to  give  some  to  the  little  girl,  whom  its  bubbles 
nearly  stifled  at  first ; and  he  made  her  have  some  of  the  soft 
sweet  biscuits.  Then  he  contrived  to  uncork  the  bottle  of 
port  too  ; and  put  it  on  the  chimney-piece,  the  only  available 
shelf  or  stand. 

‘‘Has  no  doctor  been  to  see  him  ?”  Tyrone  asked. 

“ No ; and  none  shall ! He  hates  doctors,  and  so  do  I. 
He  wants  no  doctor.  He  wants  food  and  quiet.” 

While  she  stooped  over  the  sick  man,  Tyrone  tried  to  talk 
in  whispers  with  the  little  child.  She  seemed  a pretty  creature, 
for  all  her  pallor  and  her  wasted  face,  and  the  heart  of  the 
impetuous  and  careless  young  man  was  touched  by  her. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  sick  man  murmur,  “ Tyrone,  Tyrone ; 
the  old  name — the  old  name.” 

“Does  he  know  me  ?”  Tyrone  whispered, 

“ He  never  saw  you.” 

“ But  he  knows  my  name 

“ I suppose  all  his  people  know  your  name.  It  used  to  be 
of  some  power,  I believe,  long  ago,  before  you  had  it.” 

“True  enough,”  Tyrone  said. 

The  woman,  who  was  still  a23pealing  for  his  charity,  seemed 
always  as  if  she  meant  to  express  a certain  dislike  and  scorn 
for  him.  His  heedless  good-nature  and  generosity  made 
little  account  of  this. 

The  sleeper,  if  his  condition  could  be  called  sleep,  kept  on 
murmuring  the  names  of  people  and  places.  He  babbled  of 
the  Palisades  and  the  North  Eiver,  and  the  Bloomingdale 
Eoad. 

“ What  places  are  these  ?”  Tyrone  asked,  thinking  he 
had  heard  the  names  before,  but  not  remembering  how  or 
where. 

“ Places  far  off,  in  another  city,”  she  said,  kneeling  down 
beside  the  man,  and  trying  to  r.^i^  his  he^^d  a little  with  her 
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arm.  Tyrone  forbore  to  question  her  any  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  she  evidently  desired  to  give  him  no  information.  He 
drew  the  little  girl  towards  him  again,  and  tried  to  talk  with 
her  ; and  he  was  struck  with  the  delicate  outlines  of  her  face, 
and  with  the  terribly  wistful  look  in  her  eyes.  There  is  a 
thoughtless  kind  of  generosity,  which  is  always  most  easily 
touched  by  the  obvious  and  superficial  sufferings  of  child- 
hood. Tyrone  took  a sovereign  from  his  purse  and  gave  it 
to  the  little  girl.  Her  eyes  brightened,  and  she  was  hurrying 
to  show  it  to  her  mother,  but  Tyrone  restrained  her.  The 
woman  now  turned  from  the  bed  with  a profound  sigh. 

I fear,’’  said  Tyrone,  gently,  that  your  husband  is  in 
fever.  Let  me  urge  you  to  have  him  removed  to  the  nearest 
hospital.” 

“ He’s  not  in  fever,”  she  replied,  vehemently.  ‘‘  Don’t 
talk  of  it ; I know  better.  He  shan’t  be  taken  from  me,  he 
shan’t  go  to  any  hospital.  There  are  only  the  two  of  us  in 
all  the  world.” 

But  there  is  danger,  you  know.  Your  little  girl  here ; 
there’s  danger  for  her.” 

“ I knew  what  you  were  going  to  say,”  the  woman  replied, 
with  a kind  of  passionate  wail.  “ I knew  it.  But  there  isnH 
danger,  and  I can  take  care  of  her,  and  she’s  not  to  me  what 
he  is  ! Talk  of  children ! He’s  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
children  on  earth  ! What  do  you  know  of  love  ? people  don’t 
learn  that  in  clubs  and  smoking-rooms.  Look  at  Mm.  I 
ruined  him — for  the  next  world  as  well  as  this,  I suppose — 
and  he  ruined  me.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  the  love  of  your 
happy  people ! There  is  no  love  on  earth  like  that  of  a man 
and  woman  who  have  destroyed  each  other  for  love.  And 
we  are  such  a pair.  If  he  dies  he  shall  die  with  me ! There, 
I am  talking  like  a fool ! What  do  you  know  of  all  this  ?” 

She  stood  up  in  an  attitude  of  enforced  calmness,  and 
patted  her  little  girl  on  the  head  with  a grandly  protecting 
air,  as  though  she  had  been  a queen.  Tyrone  was  greatly 
embarrassed.  He  saw  that  he  could  be  of  no  further  use, 
and  would  now  gladly  have  escaped. 

If  I can  do  anything  for  you,”  he  said,  I shall  be  always 
ready,  and  I am  easily  found.  I can  only  now  offer  you  a 
little  help.  Tour  husband,  I suppose,  is  a countryman  of 
mine.  I don’t  want  to  ask  any  of  your  secrets,  but  I can 
guess  that  much,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  in  brighter  days, 
have  known  some  of  my  family,  although  not  myself.  You 
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know  where  to  find  me,  and  seem  to  know  something  of  me. 
You  can’t  but  know  that  I am  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  last, 
of  mj  house.  All  that  I now  have  with  me  I ask  you  to 
accept.” 

Something  there  was  which  made  him  feel  a reluctance  to 
put  money  into  her  hand.  He  took  out  all  his  purse  con- 
tained—literally  all — and  put  it  on  the  chimney-piece,  close 
to  where  the  one  sordid  candle  flickered.  It  was  not  much  ; 
two  sovereigns  and  a handful  of  shillings. 

The  woman  glanced  at  the  money,  then  suddenly  caught 
Tyrone’s  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

‘‘  If  I can  do  anything  more,”  he  began,  ‘‘  to-morrow,  or  if 

you  would  like  me  to  come  again ” 

Ho,”  she  said,  gently — speaking  gently  for  the  first  time— 

I don’t  ask  anything  more  of  you  except  this,  that  if  by  any 
chance  you  should  ever  see  him  after  he  recovers — oh  ! he  will 
recover  soon,  very  soon ! — if  you  should  see  him  anywhere — 
any  time — don’t  recognise  him,  don’t  speak  of  this.  He  is 
very  proud.  Even  I shouldn’t  dare  to  tell  him  what  I have 
done  to-night,  though  it  was  done  to  save  his  life.” 

“ I should  never  know  him  again.” 

“Or  me  with  him.  If  you  should  see  me,  promise  that 
you  will  say  nothing?” 

“ Of  course.  I give  you  my  word.” 

“ I thank  you.”  She  had  now  taken  the  candle  in  her  hand 
to  light  him  to  the  door.  He  saw  that  the  hand  was  white, 
still  white,  and  small.  She  followed  his  glance  quickly  as  a 
flash,  and  guessed  its  meaning.  “ Yes,”  she  said,  with  a 
wild,  wan  smile,  “ I was  a lady  once.  I am  a ruined  lady  as 
surely  as  you,  Tyrone,  are  a ruined  gentleman ! But  you 
may  retrieve  yourself ; I never  can.  If  he  lives  I don’t  care 
for  anything  else.  You  have  helped  him,  and  I beg  of  God 
to  bless  you.” 

“ Shall  I come  again  to  ask  for  him  ?” 

“ Ho ; oh,  no.  If  I am  driven  again  to  utter  despair,  I 
will  find  you  out,  not  otherwise.  One  word  more.  On  your 
honour  as  a gentleman  you  do  not  believe  me  a mere  common 
beggar  ?” 

“ On  my  honour  as  a ruined  gentleman,”  he  said,  with 
some  bitterness,  “ I do  not.” 

“Thank  you  again!  I expected  as  much.  Good  nigh* 
and  may  God  make  it  a good  night  to  you.” 

She  turned  back  into  the  house.  Tyrone  entered  the  cab, 
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nd  drove  awny.  When  lie  reached  the  House  of  Common? 
he  found,  to  his  great  vexation,  that  the  debate  had  unex» 
pectedly  run  dry,  and  that  the  division  was  over.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  division  list  would 
not  escape  notice.  He  also  found,  when  he  took  out  his 
purse,  that  he  had  not  left  himself  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  cab.  The  man  knew  him,  however,  and  would  see  him 
any  day,  so  the  want  of  money  was  of  little  consequence  in 
that  case.  But  Tyrone  was  in  a mood  of  mind  to  be  annoyed 
by  trifles,  and  this  annoyed  him.  He  asked  a question  or  two 
of  a policeman  at  one  of  the  inner  doors,  and  found  that  the 
House  would  probably  be  up”  in  a few  minutes.  It  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  in. 

Tyrone  turned  slowly  out  of  Palace  Yard.  He  felt  uncer- 
tain where  to  go.  His  mood  was  unusually  irritable,  impa- 
tient, and  perplexed.  Many  things  had  combined  that 
evening  to  bring  home  to  him  a keen  sense  of  his  past  folly 
and  present  degradation.  The  mere  exposition  of  his  affairs  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Aspar,  whom,  in  his  heart,  he  felt  inclined  to  despise 
as  at  once  servile  and  purse-proud,  had  been  a trial  of  temper 
and  an  evidence  of  humiliation.  He  was  a little  ashamed — 
he  could  not  tell  why — of  the  sort  of  momentary  emotion 
he  had  betrayed  when  the  money-lender’s  daughter  played 
the  old  Irish  air  on  the  harp.  He  was  annoyed  that  such  an 
absurd  outburst  of  feeling  should  have  prevented  him  from 
bringing  to  any  conclusion  the  disagreeable  business  he  had 
Bacrificed  a whole  evening  to  finish.  Many  of  the  words  and 
allusions  of  the  woman  who  had  captured  him  in  Palace 
Yard  offended  and  galled  him.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
sick  man  was,  or  once  had  been,  some  friend  or  dependant  of 
the  Tyrone  family ; and  her  words  showed  him  only  too 
plainly  that  he  was  himself  regarded  with  reproach  and  con- 
tempt, as  a broken-down  and  ruined  prodigal.  He  was  vexed 
that  he  should  have  been  absent  from  the  division,  because 
he  knew  that  his  party  expected  some  attention  and  fidelity, 
and  he  was  conscious  that  they  were  beginning  to  complain 
of  him.  Finally,  though  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  even  a 
moment’s  regret  for  a kindly  action,  cost  what  it  might,  he 
was  nevertheless  vexed  that  he  had  no  money  left  in  his  purse. 

Thus,  vexed  with  a variety  of  vexations,  he  turned  irreso- 
lutely away.  It  was  not  yet  one  o’clock,  and  he  had  not 
counted  on  being  in  bed  before  four — before  bright  day.  He 
did  not  care  to  go  home  just  now.  The  night  would  seem  to 
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have  been  utterly  wasted  if  lie  went  lioinc  now.  A lover  of 
pleasure  feels  terribly  wronged  by  fate  if  lie  has  to  do  with- 
out pleasure,  even  though  he  be  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  it. 

No,  he  would  not  go  home  just  then.  There  was  a draw- 
ing-room where  he  knew  he  was  even  still  expected  and 
looked  for.  Thither  he  went,  rather  listlessly  and  mechani- 
cally, not  much  caring  to  go,  and  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 

The  cottage  on  the  Surrey  heath  had  meanwhile  one  rest- 
less and  almost  sleepless  inmate.  Mr.  Aspar  s youngest 
daughter  could  not  understand  what  had  befallen  her.  Her 
head  was  light ; her  heart  had  a strange  aching  heaviness  in 
it.  She  seemed  to  herself  wild,  and  dizzy,  and  dreamy.  She 
avoided  her  sister,  and  buried  herself  in  her  own  room,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  out  of  temper  with  something, 
and  therefore  was  charitably  left  to  herself.  For  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  sometimes  had  her  little  fits  of  anger,  anc 
that  the  gentler  Alicia  did  not  much  care  to  encounter  her  in 
such  moments. 

But  now  she  was  not  out  of  temper ; and  looking  back  upon 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  all  the  yesterdays,  she 
hardly  knew  herself,  or  comprehended  how  such  little  things 
could  vex  and  anger  her.  Was  she  then  really  only  a child 
yesterday,  and  was  she  now  a woman,  and  does  a child  change 
into  a woman  that  way,  all  suddenly,  in  an  hour,  in  a flash? 

What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? She  could  not  read,  nor 
think ; she  was  only  possessed  by  a vague  restless,  sightless 
craving,  and  sad  longing.  Sad  it  was  unquestionably,  and 
yet  there  was,  too,  a strange  sense  of  ecstasy  about  it,  for 
when  once  or  twice  she  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being 
restored  to  her  condition  of  yesterday,  the  thought  'was  terrible 
as  that  of  some  profound  irreparable  loss.  Something  she 
seemed  to  have  acquired  which  now,  though  it  pained  her, 
she  could  not  lose  without  such  a struggle  as  that  which 
dismisses  life  itself.  Every  new  emotion  sprung  of  the  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  life  is  born  in  pain  as  man  is ; but  birth  is 
a triumph,  a new  possession,  and  a glory  none  the  less. 

Jennie  Aspar  was  not  naturally  a vain  and  self- conceited 
girl.  Yet  to-night,  before  she  began  undressing,  she  sat  for 
a long  time  in  front  of  the  looking-glass  and  gazed  at  her  face 
in  the  mirror,  and  studied  it,  and  wondered  if  it  had  any 
beauty  in  it,  and  hoped — oh,  hoped  so  fondly  and  with  such  a 
sickening  sense  of  doubt  and  distrust ! — that  she  was  not 
without  a charm.  She  tortured  herself  with  thinking  how 
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bIlg  had  looked  all  the  night ; and  whether  some  other  dress 
might  not  have  become  her  better,  and  whether  more  orna- 
ments or  less  ornaments  would  have  improved  her.  She 
allowed  her  hair  to  fall  this  way  and  that  way  round  her 
shoulders — she  enacted,  almost  without  knowing  it,  countless 
follies  of  which,  at  another  time,  she  would  have  been 
ashamed.  She  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the 
trees,  and  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  as  women  and  men  have 
done  in  their  yo^th,  since  ever  youth  was,  and  stars  seemed 
sympathetic.  Then  she  felt  a momentary  revival  of  pride  and 
shame,  and  grew  angry  witb  berself,  and  tried  to  hide  from 
herself  by  covering  her  face  witb  her  hands  ; and  found  that, 
thus  screened,  she  saw  herself  only  all  the  clearer.  She 
hastened  into  bed,  and  tossed  and  tumbled  there  and  could 
not  sleep,  and  knew  not  how  it  was  with  her. 

She  began  to  think  how,  former^,  when  some  sudden  illness 
or  pain  had  come  to  her  in  the  night,  she  had  arisen  and  gone 
into  her  sister’s  room,  and  been  soothed  and  petted  by  Alicia, 
htow  she  shrank  from  the  very  thought  of  any  such  companion- 
ship with  a kind  of  shudder ; and  the  clasp  of  her  sister’s 
arms  would  have  been  unendurable.  At  last,  perhaps  in 
pity,  and  to  save  her  from  a night  of  utter  unrest,  there  came 
on  her  thoughts  of  her  father’s  position  and  occupations  : of 
his  servile  ways,  of  their  obscurity,  and  of  a certain  atmosphere 
of  meanness  encompassing  their  lives,  despite  of  their  money 
and  luxury — and  a miserable  despair  seized  her  and  forced  her 
passion  to  relieve  itself  in  tears,  and  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  morning  came,  in  sunlight,  streaming  through  green 
leaves,  and  Jennie  awoke  with  a vague  sweet  sense  of  new 
joy  and  possession.  For  the  first  moment  or  two  it  was  all  joy 
and  sweetness,  as  if  she  had  had  some  gift  of  immortality  or 
other  wonderful  endowment  conferred  upon  her,  of  which  the 
world  around  knew  nothing  yet.  Even  when  the  realities  of 
things  came  in  upon  her,  and  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 
father  and  of  her  sister,  and  of  the  servants,  and  knew  that 
she  had  slept  rather  late,  and  knew  that  she  had  now  to  dress 
and  get  up  to  breakfast  and  a prosaic  world,  she  was  yet  con- 
scious of  a certain  gladness  and  pride.  The  world  was  not 
the  same  to  her  this  morning  that  it  showed  itself  at  the 
same  time  yesterday.  It  was  transfigured.  She  had  entered 
upon  a new  existence.  The  first  grand  exulting  epoch  in  a 
woman’s  life  had  come  upon  her — she  had  found  a hero. 

There  was  a dainty  little  volume,  bound  in  crimson  morocco, 
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that  lay  with  others  on  Jennie  A spar’s  dressing  table.  It  was 
a volume  made  of  selections  from  the  early  English  poets ; 
a passage  from  Shakspeare,  a description  from  Spenser,  a 
profound  couplet  of  humour  and  wisdom  from  Chaucer,  and 
so  forth — an  anthology  deemed  by  Mr.  Aspar  specially  suit- 
able and  safe  for  girls,  that  they  might  know  some  of  the 
best  things  from  poets  of  whom  it  would  not  be  right  that 
educated  Englishwomen  should  know  absolutely  nothing,  but 
whose  full  pages  Englishwomen  were  not  properly  to  be 
allowed  to  explore.  Jennie  Aspar  as  she  dressed  opened  the 
volume  listlessly,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  one  “ mighty  line”  by 
Marlowe : 

‘‘  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?” 

The  line  flamed  in  her  eyes  like  fire.  She  read  her  own  soul 
in  its  light.  Her  cheek  grew  suddenly  red;  she  put  the 
book  hurriedly  down.  Yet  in  her  heart  she  felt  proud,  as 
one  who  has  heard  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a gladsome  and  exaltee  sort 
of  condition.  There  was  a strange  sense  of  pride  in  her 
which  banished  all  petty  ill-humours,  and  made  her  feel  very 
tender  and  considerate  to  her  father  and  her  sister.  She 
thought  Alicia  was  looking  very  beautiful,  and  she  said  so. 
She  kissed  her  father  with  special  warmth.  Mr.  Aspar  was 
in  a terribly  moralizing  mood,  to  her  great  surprise.  He 
preached  quite  a sermon  on  extravagance,  pride,  and  want  of 
principle.  This  had  special  reference  to  their  guest  of  the 
previous  evening,  as  she  soon  found.  Mr.  Aspar  used  long, 
solemn  and  eloquent  words  to  describe  Tyrone’s  pride,  his  arro- 
gance, his  prodigality  of  the  past  and  his  poverty  of  the  present, 
ejj  darkly  hinted  at  yet  graver  offences,  but  only  very  darkly. 
Jennie  grew  so  red  that  she  did  not  venture  to  look  up  until 
the  lecture  was  nearly  finished  ; then  she  could  restrain  her- 
self no  longer. 

Did  you  learn  all  this  since  last  night,  papa?” 

‘‘  Ho,  my  love — that  is  not  all.  I certainly  have  had  some 
confirmation  even  this  morning.  Some  confirmation — ah  yes, 
indeed”  (he  had  already  seen  Carpenter), — “ very  sad.  Pride 
and  poverty !” 

Especially  poverty  !”  said  Jennie,  with  scornful  eyes. 

Especially  poverty,  of  course,  my  love ! that  is,  when 
coupled  with  morals  of  which  one  cannot  approve.  Honest 
poverty  is  very  different.” 
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“ Is  he  ever  coming  here  again 

‘‘  Who,  my  dear 

I thought  we  were  only  speaking  of  him — of  Mr.  Tyrone 
— papa.  Is  he  ever  likely  to  come  any  more 

“ It  is  possible,  my  dear.  I do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 
possible.  In  business  we  have  often  to  meet  on  friendly 
terms  with  persons  whose  private  conduct  we  cannot  admire.’* 

“ Yes  ; but  I would  not,  if  I were  a man,  go  out  of  my  way 
to  invite  such  people  to  my  house,  and  beg  of  them  to  come, 
and  make  myself  humble  to  them,  and  put  myself  under  their 
feet — I would  not  do  it  !’* 

Men  often  have  to  conciliate.** 

“ Then  I am  glad  I am  not  a man.  I could  not  do  it  for 
all  the  world.’*  And  so  saying,  Jennie  left  the  room  rather 
hastily  as  if  she  had  forgotten  something. 

Mr.  Aspar  had  finished  his  breakfast.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  rose  to  go. 

‘‘  I am  very  glad,”  he  said  to  his  elder  daughter,  to  hear 
Jennie  express  such  sentiments.  She  puts  them  a little 
eharply,  but  they  do  credit  to  her  moral  feelings.  I am  glad 
to  find  that  she  estimates  properly  such  a young  man  as  Mr. 
Tyrone.” 

I hope  she  does  estimate  him  properly,**  Alicia  answered, 
thoughtfully. 

“You  heard  her,  Alicia,  my  love,  you  heard  how  v»^armly 
she  spoke.  She  positively  blamed  me  for  even  bringing  him 
here  ! I am  relieved  a good  deal.  You,  my  dear,  I need  not 
caution,  if  Mr.  Tyrone  should  come  here  again.  His  pros- 
pects are  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  I fancied ; and  he  can’t 
well  marry  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.** 

Alicia  tossed  her  head  slightly,  but  then  said  quite  good- 
humouredly — 

“ There  isn’t  the  slightest  occasion  to  be  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
count, papa  dear.” 

“ Ho,  my  love,  I thought  not.** 

“ I never  thought  of  him,  and  I can  assure  you  he  never 
thought  about  me.” 

“ Quite  right,  all  right,  so  much  the  better.  I think  the 
gilding  of  that  cornice  wants  looking  to,  Alicia ; I’ll  tell  Car- 
penter. That  hearthrug  too — isn’t  it  fading  very  much,  and 
so  soon  ? You  oughtn’t  to  let  the  sun  come  in  so  much  in 
the  mornings.  That  blind  is  quite  in  order,  surely  ?” 

The  younger  daughter  had  now  returned  to  tbe  room. 
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tJsuallj  her  father  never  expected  her  to  go  into  these  little 
details  about  fading  carpets  and  tarnished  cornices.  It  vexed 
her,  in  fact,  to  see  him  always  casting  his  eyes  about  the  room 
in  minute  inspection  of  every  chair  and  table.  She  disliked 
to  see  him  thus  converting  himself  into  a housekeeper,  and 
chafed  often  at  the  good-humoured  and  congenial  zest  with 
which  Alicia  would  go  elaborately  into  her  father’s  views  and 
considerations  on  the  polishing  of  a curtain  ring,  or  the 
negligence  of  a housemaid.  Indeed  Mr.  Aspar  was  a man 
who  will  not  allow  a woman  of  spirit,  be  she  wife  or  daughter, 
to  hold  him  in  much  respect.  She  may  feel  affection  for  him ; 
but  she  could  not  respect  his  undisguised  wordliness,  his 
servile  ways,  his  small  2)ride  in  costly  furniture,  his  small 
aiiKieties  about  its  proper  preservation.  Her  father’s  pecu- 
liarities were  a trial  in  general  to  Jennie  Aspar.  But  this 
day,  for  some  reason,  her  heart  softened  and  melted  to  him, 
with  something  like  a filial  pity  and  conij^assion  for  his  very 
nieaimesses  ; with  something  like  a feeling  of  penitence  for  her 
own  past  impatience ; something  like  a sense  that  she  was 
evmi  now  deceiving  him,  keeping  a secret  emotion  from  him, 
entering  upon  a new  chapter  of  life  which  was  to  separate 
their  liearts  more  widely  than  ever.  Jennie  Aspar  was  the 
beti-or  already  in  soul  and  spirit  for  the  night  that  had  passed 
ovei  licr  head. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Mrs.  Granger,  ‘‘Aunt  Lucy,”  lived  in  Denzill  Street,  lead- 
ing o\it  of  one  of  the  best  squares.  Mrs.  Granger  liked  her 
friends  to  describe  her  as  of  Denzill  Street.  “ The  Grangers 
of  Denzill  Street,  you  know.”  The  square  into  which  Den- 
zill Street  opened  was  not  one  of  your  new  crude,  Belgravian 
structures  of  stucco  which  rose  out  of  a builder’s  swamp  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  might  be  inhabited  by  any  sort  of 
people  who  had  money.  Bruton  Square  was  surrounded,  or 
nearly  so,  by  family  mansions,  in  which  successive  generations 
had  lived.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  a great  nobleman 
occupied  nearly  one  side  of  it,  and  presented  to  the  public  the 
view  of  a blank  dead  wall,  with  a grim  gate,  and  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  noble  trees  above  it.  Many  of  the  houses  had  still 
the  iron  extinguishers  outside  their  doors,  where,  in  the  olden 
days,  the  torch-bearers  put  out  their  flambeaux.  Bruton 
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Square  was  not  specially  bright  and  clear,  it  was  not  staring ; 
it  was  solid,  old,  and  grand.  Your  new  rich  roan  would  have 
found  himself  out  of  his  element  there. 

It  was  a great  thing  therefore  to  live  in  one  of  the  streets 
opening  into  Bruton  Square.  To  live  in  Denzill  Street  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Granger’s  dearest  sources  of  pride.  But  Denzill 
Street  itself  may  not  apparently  be  a desirable  place  to  live 
in.  Anywhere  out  of  London  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  get  people  of  good  position  to  pay  a high  rent  for  a house 
in  such  a place.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  stranger  to 
London  could  be  induced  to  believe  in  an  unexaggerated 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Denzill  Street.  Yet,  the  faithful 
picture  is  worth  studying,  if  only  to  see  what  a respectable 
Englishwoman  will  do  for  fashion. 

Denzill  Street  connects  Bruton  Square  with  a great  west- 
end  thoroughfare.  When  you  enter  Denzill  Street  you  are 
in  a perfect  network  of  fashionable  streets.  But  strangers 
approaching  Denzill  Street  from  the  great  thoroughfare,  not 
the  square,  have  been  known  to  turn  back  in  disgust,  feeling 
convinced  that  they  must  have  come  to  the  wrong  place.  For 
the  opening  of  the  street  at  that  end  looks  like  a bit  of  St. 
Giles’s.  A narrow,  crooked  neck  or  gorge  it  is,  with  dirty 
little  squalid  shops  on  either  side,  and  it  seems  to  be  every- 
where covered  and  domineered  by  the  backs  of  houses.  As 
he  passes  on,  the  visitor  is  aware  of  a rag-and-bottle  store,  a 
dairy,  an  establishment  which  proclaims  the  sweeping  of 
chimneys  and  keeping  flues  in  order  as  its  motive,  an  old- 
clothes  dealer’s,  a small  tailor’s,  two  shabby  little  bonnet- 
frame  shops,  a timber-yard,  oddly  crammed  away  among  all 
these  dwarf  tenements,  an  undertaker’s,  a staymaker’s,  a cob- 
bler’s, and  the  Bruton  Arms  public-house.  Being  assured, 
however,  that  that  positively  is  Denzill  Street,  leading  to 
Bruton  Square,  the  stranger  takes  heart  of  grace  and  pushes 
on.  After  a while  the  shops  begin  slightly  to  improve  in 
their  character.  The  cobbler  is  succeeded  by  a boot  and  shoe- 
maker ; the  stays  give  place  to  “ Madame  D’Epinay  of  Paris, 
^orsetiereF  One  or  two  small  jewellers  appear,  and  here  and 
there  a tiny  private  dwelling-house,  mean  and  dingy  of  com- 
plexion. At  last  Denzill  Street  becomes  almost  exclusively 
made  up  of  private  houses,  and  it  empties  itself,  still  narrow 
and  poor,  into  stately  Bruton  Square,  like  some  miserable 
muddy  stream  trickling  into  a broad  blue  lake.  For  the  very 
best  part  of  Denzill  Street  is  small,  starved,  and  mean. 
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The  private  houses,  of  fading  yellow-white  fronts,  are  all 
given  up  to  portico,  dining-room  and  drawing-room.  The 
halls  are  narrow ; the  stairs  are  diminutive  and  mean ; the 
bedrooms  are  hardly  the  size  of  a good  bath ; the  servants 
nearly  all  sleep  off  the  premises ; the  carriages  are  kept  in 
the  neighbouring  mews.  The  only  thing  large  about  the 
place  is  the  rent.  For  one  of  these  shabby  stifling  little  dens 
of  gentility  you  might  have  a mansion  and  grounds  at  Den- 
mark Hill  or  Highgate.  But  then  you  would  not  have  the 
pride  of  living  in  Denzill  Street,  Bruton  Square. 

In  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  fashionable  residences  lived 
the  Grangers.  Mrs.  Granger  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
approached  her  house  from  any  but  the  Bruton  Square  end. 
She  avoided  the  rag-and-bottle  shops,  the  cobbler’s,  the 
public-house,  and  the  other  eyesores  of  the  locality.  Her 
ovm  drawing-room  windows  looked  across,  and  at  small  dis- 
tance, on  a blacking-shop,  but  she  could  not  help  that. 

Our  little  Jennie  had  a quick  sense  of  humour,  and  a 
pretty  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  She  was  not  con- 
sidered a very  sensible  little  person.  Ho  girl  is  who  has  at 
once  a turn  of  the  romantic  and  a somewhat  hasty  temper. 
Placid,  steady-going  people  set  her  down  at  once  as  wild  and 
foolish.  But  she  often  saw  more  truly  into  the  reality  of 
things  than  shrewd  and  commonplace  persons  could  do. 
She  hardly  knew  where  her  father  conducted  his  business  in 
town,  or  what  manner  of  business  it  was,  but  she  divined,  in 
some  instinctive  way,  that  the  people  who  dined  with  him 
generally  despised  him. 

One  of  the  persons  who  afforded  her  a great  deal  of  amuse^ 
ment,  and  caused  her  a little  vexation,  was  her  aunt.  Mrs. 
Granger.  This  lady  lived,  as  so  many  ladies  do,  for  fashion. 
Her  means  were  very  limited,  considering  her  objects,  and 
she  was  a perfect  martyr  to  the  struggle  between  objects  and 
means.  When  she  gave  a dinner  party,  or  more  often  an 
evening  party,  she  suffered  unheard-of  agonies  in  advance 
and  afterwards.  There  was  agony  about  doing  the  thing 
properly  and  the  minimum  of  cost ; the  agony  lest  any  of 
the  best  people  should  fail  to  come ; the  agony  about  the 
attendance,  and  so  forth.  When  Jennie  and  Alicia  dined 
with  her  enfamille,  they  positively  had  not  enough  to  eat. 
They  were  healthy  girls,  with  good  appetites,  and  they  could 
have  eaten  ever  so  much  more  if  they  had  had  it.  If  therd 
were  but  four  present,  Mrs.  Granger,  Mr.  Granger,  and  the 
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two  nieces,  all  the  state  of  the  highest  occasion  was  observed, 
the  same  silver  dishes,  the  same  epergne,  the  same  display  of 
flowers,  the  same  attendance,  the  same  low  dresses  and  bare 
arms ; the  same  little  sips  of  wine,  in  appropriate  glasses, 
at  the  right  time.  All  this  pageantry  sometimes  surrounded 
two  or  three  mutton-chops,  which  Jennie  alone  could  have 
eaten  if  she  were  hungry.  Of  late  she  took  good  care  not  to 
be,  for  she  made  a specially  substantial  meal  at  home  at 
luncheon,  and  so  she  was  able  to  sustain  her  character  for 
ladylike  abstemiousness  at  her  aunt’s,  and  to  diminish  but 
slightly  the  slender  substance  of  the  feast. 

All  this  Alicia  took  with  placid  good  temper,  and  even 
respect.  Alicia  liked  her  aunt,  and  considered  all  her  cere- 
monials becoming  to  her  station,  and  therefore  impressive  and 
august.  Alicia  was  a very  good  girl.  It  is  so  good  not  to 
have  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous ! ‘‘  Passion  never  laughs,” 

says  a poet  and  a thinker.  Many  people  believe  that  Yirtuo 
never  laughs. 

But  Jennie  could  not  help  laughing,  however ; although 
she  liked  her  aunt,  and  was  personally  rather  grateful  to  her, 
she  could  never  get  over  the  coldness  with  which  Mrs. 
'Granger  treated  the  father  of  her  nieces.  For  a long  time 
Jennie  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Granger’s  in  a rebellious  spirit, 
against  her  will,  and  only  because  her  father  and  sister  talked 
her  into  it.  For  Jennie,  like  many  hot-tempered  young  per- 
sons, was  always  doing  things  she  would  rather  not  do.  She 
began  by  protesting  vehemently  against  being  asked  to  do 
this  or  that,  and  grew  angry  because  she  was  asked  to  do  it ; 
then  she  said  something  sharp,  and  in  a few  minutes  she  was 
sorry,  was  afraid  she  had  hurt  somebody’s  feelings,  was 
longing  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  atonement,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  very  thing  to  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  she  had  so  warmly  objected.  So  she- 
went  to  Mrs.  Granger’s,  and  at  length  grew  into  the  habit  of 
going  there  whenever  she  was  bidden,  and  thinking  nothing 
about  it. 

But  now  an  odd  change  had  suddenly  taken  place.  She 
became  as  anxious  to  go  to  Mrs.  Granger’s  as  she  would 
formerly  have  been  to  stay  away.  Her  aunt  Granger  came  to 
be  of  singular  value  and  interest  in  her  eyes.  Her  aunt 
asked  her  to  stay  in  Denzill  Street  for  a few  days,  and  she 
went  joyously,  although  with  penitent  conscience,  for  she  was 
leaving  behind  her  Alicia,  and  the  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
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lovely  views  all  across  the  Surrey  commou.  She  went  with 
gparhling  eyes,  and  perhaps  with  shame-].*! ashing  cheeks ; 
delighted  to  go,  penitent  to  find  herself  delighted,  afraid  to 
confess  to  herself  why  she  was  glad,  or  why  she  was  ashamed. 
In  truth,  she  was  willing  and  joyful  to  go  to  Aunt  Granger’^ 
dull  little  house  in  Denzill  Street,  where  she  would  never 
have  quite  enough  to  eat,  because  there  was  a dim  faint 
shadow  of  a shade  of  a chance  that  Mr.  Tyrone  might  come 
there,  or  that  they  might  meet  him  somewhere. 

There  was  one  place  of  all  others  which,  when  Jennie  came 
to  Denzill  Street,  she  wished  to  see.  This  was  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  so  particularly  longed  to  hear  a debate. 
Mrs.  Granger  was  glad.  She  liked  girls  to  show  some  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  right  sort  of 
thing.  All  young  ladies  of  good  position  liked  to  go  to  the 
Ladies’  Gallery.  She  had  never  known  that  Jennie  cared 
about  such  things,  by  which  Aunt  Lucy  really  meant  that 
she  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Aspar’s  daughter  could  have 
had  such  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  respectabilities. 
She  was  greatly  pleased,  she  knew  ever  so  many  members^ 
she  would  make  arrangements  at  once,  and  take  Jennie  to 
the  House. 

So  she  did : and  they  went  one  fine  evening,  Mr.  Granger 
accompanying  them,  to  give  them  into  the  custody  of  a 
member.  Jennie’s  heart  was  beating  as  they  were  conducted 
through  echoing  halls  and  crowded  lobbies,  and  corridors, 
that  seemed  all  windows,  and  corridors  that  seemed  all  gloom 
and  dusk,  past  white  statues  and  fading  frescoes,  and  the 
effigies  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes  on  painted  panes. 
Apart  from  all  peculiar  and  personal  emotion,  Jennie  was 
intensely  excited  by  the  prospect  of  what  she  was  to  see. 
Away,  immured  in  her  quiet  home,  she  had  often  wondered 
what  that  great  arena  must  be  like,  where  the  grand  political 
battles  were  fought,  which  seemed  so  fittingly  the  field  for 
modern  men  to  show  their  power.  She  had  formed  an  idea 
of  something  stately  and  awful:  something  to  hold  one’s 
breath  as  one  gazed  at  it.  She  was  hurried,  all  bewildered 
and  dazed,  into  the  Ladies’  Gallery:  and  they  took  theiir 
seats:  and — ‘‘Aunt  Lucy,  is  that  the  House  of  Commons?” 

For  Jennie  only  saw  an  oblong,  commonplace  room,  with 
a large  clock  staring  at  her  from  beneath  a gallery  filled  with 
commonplace-looking  persons : a room  with  rows  of  green 
leather  benches,  and  the  benches  occupied  by  lounging  and 
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jawniig  men,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  least  to  resemble 
Homan  senators*  Some  buzzing,  humming  conversation  was 
going  on  below,  of  which  Jennie  could  hardly  catch  a word. 
The  whole  thing  looked  so  uninteresting.  That  the  House 
of  Commons  ? Why,  that  was  exactly  her  idea  of  a vestry- 
meeting, as  Dickens  would  have  described  it:  of  a board- 
room  : of  something  parochial,  unheroic,  and  unpicturesque. 
Jennie’s  heart  at  first  sank  within  her.  There  was  one  illu- 
sion gone,  anyhow. 

However,  she  had  not  come  there  merely  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons. 

From  her  seat  behind  the  gilded  bars,  Jennie  looked 
eagerly  down  into  the  House.  There  was  nobody  there — • 
nobody  in  her  sense;  although  the  House  was  rather  full. 
Suddenly  there  was  a commotion,  and  members  began  to 
rush  out  as  if  the  building  was  on  fire.  Jennie  looked  up 
at  her  aunt  inquiringly.  ‘^What  a disappointment!”  said 
Mrs.  Granger.  The  important  debate  which  was  to  have 
oome  on  had  gone  off  somehow,  collapsed  unexpectedly. 
Jennie  was  at  once  depressed.  Was  there  nothing  else? 
Hothing  to  speak  of;  only  some  Irish  question.  Jennie 
trembled ; and  managed  to  say  that  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  remain  a little  longer  just  to  see  a little  more — if 
aunt  would  be  so  kind — and  then  her  voice  failed  her,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast  and  her  eyes  swam,  and  she  fancied  in 
her  mingled  delight  and  alarm  that  everybody  in  the  Ladies’ 
Gallery,  in  the  House,  in  the  galleries  opposite,  must  observe 
her  emotion,  for  he  had  just  come  in.  He  was  there, 
standing  down  below  in  front  of  her,  surveying  the  House 
as  coolly  as  though  he  were  Mr.  Speaker,  and  owned  the 
whole  concern.  How  handsome  he  looked,  and  careless  and 
unconscious,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  he  stood  there 
near  the  door.  Then  he  went  and  took  a seat,  and  began 
apparently  to  be  very  attentive ; and  once  or  twice  removed 
his  hat  suddenly  (Jennie  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  gen- 
tlemen with  their  hats  on),  and  partly  rose  from  his  seat, 
as  if  to  speak,  but  sat  down  again,  and  resumed  his  hat, 
for  something  or  other  was  being  debated,  and  some  tire- 
some old  man  (a  leading  member  of  the  Government,  Mrs. 
Granger  told  Jennie,)  would  persist  in  prosing  away,  although 
Mr.  Tyrone  evidently  wanted  to  speak.  Jennie  half  con- 
fessed to  herself,  with  a little  secret  pang,  that  she  didn’t 
quite  like  Mr.  Tyrone’s  hair  parted  in  the  middle.  It  seeme/ 
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go  like  a mere  coxcomb  or  a woman.  Perhaps,  too,  bis 
loves  looked  rather  dainty.  But  what  of  that?  She 
crushed  such  mean,  ignoble  criticism ; and,  besides,  what 
did  it  matter  to  her  ? 

Do  you  see  the  young  man  seated  near  Mr.  Prinker  there, 
Jennie?’^  her  aunt  whispered ; the  handsome  young  man, 
who  has  just  taken  off  his  hat,  with  the  curling  hair  parted 
in  the  middle — no,  not  there,  my  dear,  but  on  the  right.’’ 

‘‘I  see  him,  aunt.” 

That’s  Mr.  Tyrone,  the  young  Irish  member,  who ” 

Yes,  aunt,  I know ; I saw  him  before.” 

Indeed,  Jennie.  Where  ?” 

He  dined  with  us  one  day,  aunt.  Hush,  pray.”  These 
last  two  words  came  out  with  a touch  of  Jennie’s  wonted 
imj^atience. 

For  the  prosing  person  had  sat  down,  mumbling  something 
which  he  had  not  quite  finished  even  when  he  took  his  seat, 
but  kept  mumbling  still  to  the  table ; and  several  members 
had  risen,  and — Jennie  hardly  knew  how  or  why — only  one 
of  them  kept  his  position,  and  the  others  collapsed,  and  she 
was  aware  that  Tyrone  was  speaking.  For  the  first  few 
sentences  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  listen.  Only  the  voice 
filled  her  ear  and  possessed  her.  It  was  a strange,  inde- 
scribable ecstasy  to  sit  there  and  hear  his  voice.  All  else 
silent ; only  that  voice  heard ! It  was  clear,  musical,  vibrat- 
ing, wdth  a ring  of  scorn  in  it,  or  complaint,  for  Tyrone  was 
angry  about  something  or  other.  He  used  but  a few  easy 
gestures ; only  a quick  motion  of  the  hand  now  and  then. 
He  spoke  but  a few  sentences,  clear,  vivid,  animated,  without 
any  exaggeration ; a conversational  pitch,  and  hardly  any 
more.  Such  as  it  was,  the  speech  didn’t  seem  to  please  some 
of  the  listeners — and  the  House  was  only  half  full — for  there 
was  a good  deal  of  growling  dissent,  and  there  was  some 
interruption,  at  which  Tyrone  flashed  out  a bright  sarcasm, 
and  there  was  laughter.  A sharp,  rapid  sentence  more,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  over.  Tyrone  had  not  spoken  for  ten 
minutes  altogether.  Was  that  a speech?  Jennie  wondered. 
Was  that  eloquence?  It  was  delightful  to  he7\  and  the  voice 
was  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  heard.  But  how  short  it 
was,  and  how  easily  it  seemed  to  be  done ! And  now  the 
House  was  blank  again,  for  Tyrone  had  gone. 

So,  when  Mr.  Prinker,  M.P.,  “the  eminent  financier,”  who 
had  brought  them  into  the  House,  came  to  tell  them  that 
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there  would  be  nothing  else  worth  listening  to,  Jennie  was 
glad.  When  Mr.  Prinker,  a handsome,  mellifluous,  bald, 
and  elderly  gentleman,  knowing  that  Jennie  was  new  to 
Westminster  Palace,  offered  to  show  the  ladies  over  the  place, 
she  was  glad  too,  for,  after  all,  she  liked  to  remain  a little 
longer.  Just  as  they  were  traversing  one  of  the  galleries  whom 
did  they  see,  right  in  their  way,  but  Mr.  Tyrone.  He  was  walk- 
ing slowly  towards  them,  talking  with  the  Hon.  Captain  Cadsby 
(son  of  old  Cadsby,  the  Whig  banker,  lately  made  a peer  for 
his  eminent  services  in  looking  wise  on  the  benches  just  behind 
the  Ministry  when  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  during  five-and- 
twenty  sessions),  and  he  was  looking  down.  Jennie  thought 
he  would  pass  them  without  looking  up,  and  she  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  For  she  thought  he 
probably  would  not  recognise  her,  and  she  knew  that,  however 
natural  this  might  be,  it  would  mortify  and  afflict  her  terribly, 
and  that  she  could  never  muster  up  a pleasant  word  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  could  never  get  on  with  Mrs.  Granger. 
All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  half  a second,  and  was 
in  vain,  for  Mr.  Tyrone  looked  up  and  saw  her,  and  re- 
cognised her,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  her ; and  to  her  aunt, 
of  course,  whom  he  knew  slightly  already;  and,  leaving 
Captain  Cadsby,  he  came  up  and  joined  the  party,  and  talked 
to  Mrs.  Granger  in  the  most  charming  way,  Jennie  thought, 
and  in  another  moment  they  were  all  walking  on  ; Mr.  Prinker 
ahead  with  Mrs.  Granger,  and  Jennie  with  Mr.  Tyrone  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  Tyrone  was  very  kind  to  the  little  maid,  who  seemed 
to  him  ever  so  young.  Tyrone,  with  all  his  follies  and  faults, 
had  a sweet  and  generous  nature,  which  readily  opened 
itself  to  sympathy  with  that  of  a pure  and  bright  girl.  He 
felt  quite  a pleasure  in  showing  Jennie  all  the  frescoes  and 
statues  and  corridors,  and  hearing  her  fresh  and  animated 
remarks.  It  was  like  going  over  a foreign  city  with  which 
one  is  familiar  in  the  company  of  an  intelligent  and  ingenuous 
fellow-traveller,  to  whom  all  is  new.  Jennie  knew  so  little  of 
some  subjects,  and  so  much  of  others,  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  out-of-the-way  chapters  of  history,  with  unpopular 
poems,  with  at  least  the  story  of  this  or  that  i)ainting  or 
statue,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  House, 
and  of  politics,  that  her  talk  was  quite  interesting.  Some- 
times she  began  to  be  afraid  that  she  was  talking  too  much, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  so. 
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I heard  your  speech  to-night/’  she  said,  suddenly. 

‘‘  That  wasn’t  a speech ; only  a few  words.” 

“ Yes,  it  was  very  short.  May  I come  and  hear  you  make 
a regular  speech  sometimes 

“ I don’t  often  make  long  speeches.” 

But  you  are  a very  good  speaker,  I have  heard.” 

Tyrone  smiled.  ‘‘  I don’t  care  about  second-class  speak- 
ing,” he  said.  “ There  are  only  two  or  three  really  good 
speakers  in  the  House,  and  I am  not  one  of  them.” 

“ How  beautiful  that  is — oh,  how  very  beautiful !” 

It  was  the  view  along  and  from  the  terrace  which  drew 
forth  this  exclamation.  They  had  now  just  come  on  the 
terrace.  It  was  a soft,  warm  evening,  between  sinking  twi- 
light and  rising  moon.  The  river  looked  silvery-grey  in  the 
faint  light.  The  old  Palace  at  Lambeth  was  steeped  in  a 
softening  beauty  ; all  unsightly  objects  faded  ; a barge,  with 
a heavy  sail  of  dark  brown,  floated  slowly  along  the  stream. 
The  lights  from  the  House  itself  showed  orange  and  crimson 
in  the  night ; a star  or  two  was  seen  in  the  sky.  J ennie  felt 
her  heart  lea23  up  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  influence 
of  the  hour. 

“ I never  thought  there  was  anything  so  beautiful  in 
London — although  Words^vorth ” And  then  she  sud- 

denly stopped,  afraid  that  her  companion  would  think  her  a 
foolish  and  romantic  person.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  think  it  exquisite  r” 

“ I can’t  say  I ever  thought  much  about  it.  One  doesn’t 
think  of  beauty  in  London.” 

‘‘  Oh,  yes.  At  least  we  ought  to.” 

Well,  you  shall  teach  me  all  the  beauty  of  this.  How 
begin.” 

“ Nonsense ; the  idea  of  my  teaching  you ! But  you  can 
read  Wordsworth.” 

‘‘  No,  I can’t.  At  least  I have  tried  often,  and  failed.  But 
I should  be  more  ready  to  learn  of  you.  Come,  tell  me  all 
about  this  scene,  and  Wordsworth.” 

“ Oh,  I couldn’t,  I have  not  the  courage ; besides,  if  you 
don’t  feel  it  yourself,  it  would  be  useless.  But  I know  that 
you  do  feel  it.” 

How  do  you  know?” 

“ Because  you  are  so  much  affected  by  music,  even  when  it 
is  not  very  well  played.  “ Don’t  you  remember  the  Irish  air  ?’' 

“ Indeed  I do  remember.  Shall  I never  hear  you  play  it 
again?’' 
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‘‘As  often  as  you  like;  I mean  wlien  you  please — I don’t 
know  how  to  say  it.  I am  afraid  you  thought  me  a very  rude, 
ill-conditioned  girl  that  night.” 

“ ISTo,  indeed ; I had  not  much  opportunity  of  hearing  you 
«peak.” 

“ You  didn’t  think  about  me  at  all !”  said  Jennie,  with  a 
mnsical  little  laugh.  “Well,  it  served  me  right — is  that 
slang  ? — -for  I meant  to  be  rude  and  bitter,  and  to  offend  you 
terribly  ! And  all  thrown  away.  You  were  quite  unconscious. 
But  I am  sorry  and  penitent,  and  I apologize  all  the  same.” 

“ I forgive  you  on  condition  that  I may  hear  you  play  on 
the  harp  again.  But  why  did  you  want  to  offend  me  so 
terribly?” 

“Well,  because  you  seemed  proud  and  disdainful,  and 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  yourself.  And — oh,  pray  forgive 
me  now,  Mr.  Tyrone,  in  good  earnest,  for  talking  in  such  a 
way,  and  making  myself  ridiculous.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  he  said,  quite  gravely,  “ that  you  should 
have  thought  me  such  an  unpleasant  person.  I didn’t  intend 
to  be  so.  But,  pardon  me,  I believe  I did  think,  at  first,  that 
you  were  very,  very  young.” 

“ Just  a little  girl,  in  fact ! Very  well ; then  I forgive  you 
for  that,  which  is  a grave  offence,  and  so  we  are  quits.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Granger  disturbed  the  talk,  for 
she  declared  it  time  to  go  home.  Mr.  Tyrone  accompanied 
the  ladies  to  their  carriage,  and  asked  permission  to  call. 
Then  he  bowed,  and  went  back  to  the  House  with  Mr.  Prinker, 
and  they  drove  home. 

At  first  J ennie  felt  happy  and  elate,  and  all  the  air  around 
her  seemed  filled  with  gladness.  Then  suddenly  everything 
darkened  down  within  her,  and  she  became  wretched.  For 
she  thought  she  had  talked  absurdly  and  pertly  to  Mr.  Tyrone, 
and  made  an  odious  exhibition  of  herself.  Oh,  why,  she 
asked  herself,  why  had  she  talked  in  that  sort  of  way  ? What 
had  prompted  her  to  be  so  flippant  and  foolish  ? The  more 
she  went  over  the  conversation  in  her  memory  the  more  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  own  part  in  it.  She  would  have  liked  to 
cover  her  face  with  her  hands  then  and  there.  She  hardly 
knew  how  to  answer  Mrs.  Granger  when  the  latter  talked  to 
her.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  miserable.  And  Jennie 
lay  awake  in  her  bed  half  the  night  through,  and  cried  tears 
of  foolish  vexation  and  shame ; and  wondered,  through  all, 
whether  he  would  really  call  before  she  returned  to  Surrey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Maurice  Tyrone  was  a person  wlio  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  think  little  of  anj  inclination  hut  his  own,  of  any 
impelling  motive  hut  his  own  impulse.  Happily  he  had 
come  into  the  world  with  a kindly  heart,  and  a frank,  sweet 
aature,  which  refused  to  he  wholly  spoiled.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  had  heen  talked  hy  those  around  him  into 
helieving  himself  a sort  of  exiled  and  ruined  prince,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a lost  cause.  When  he  came  into  his  property 
he  spent  it  as  became  a prince ; that  is,  ho  flung  it  away  upon 
idle  show,  and  on  favourites,  who  were  often  good  for  nothing. 
He  came  to  England  with  a certain  hostile  and  aggressive 
pride  in  supposing  himself  a sort  of  anachronism ; and  he 
was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  that  an  anachronism  may 
hecome  the  welcome  ornament  of  a London  saloon  when  it 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a handsome  and  accomplished 
young  man,  who  appears  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  is 
adorned  hy  a kind  of  semi-mythical  rank.  Tyrone  was  at 
once  piqued  and  charmed  hy  the  welcome  he  received  in 
English  society,  and  the  hoyish,  harmless  vanity,  which 
hitherto  he  had  allowed  to  hold  such  sway  over  his  actions, 
was  soothed,  flattered,  and  stimulated.  Tyrone  went  in  for 
display,  and  became  a lion.  He  had  come  to  England  only 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  being  an  Irish  representative  in 
Parliament,  but  he  began  to  enjoy  very  readily  his  social 
success.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  too,  he  spoke  remarkably 
well,  displaying  an  easy,  concise  force,  which  was  peculiarly 
attractive,  and  propounding  the  most  aggravating  doctrines 
and  questions  with  a graceful  moderation  of  tone,  which 
made  them  all  the  more  effective.  In  short,  he  became  a 
distinct  personage,  an  individuality  in  London  politics  and 
society.  The  newspapers  all  denounced  him,  and  all  the 
journalists  personally  liked  him.  His  extravagances  became 
famous,  and  rumour  imputed  to  him  many  indiscretions  and 
follies  of  which  he  had  never  been  guilty.  A noble  delusion 
preserves  a man  often  from  ignoble  errors  and  vices.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Tyrone  might  have  sunk  to  be  a mere  voluptuary  if 
he  had  not  been  U2:>held  by  the  generous,  melancholy  dream, 
that  it  was  possible  to  play  the  part  of  an  O’Neill  or  a 
Geraldine  in  the  nineteenth  eentury,  in  Belgravia,  in  West- 
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minster  Palace,  witli  a Manchester  member  and  an  Irish 
Ultramontane  for  colleagues  and  allies,  and  with  frank 
loyalty  to  British  monarchy  as  a condition  precedent. 

A very  few  years  found  Tyrone  on  the  verge  of  pecuniary 
ruin,  and  still  at  once  too  proud  and  too  weak  to  acknowledge 
realities  and  face  them  out.  A dash  of  the  cynical  began  to 
grow  up  in  him,  chiefly  because  of  the  self-examination  which 
the  very  necessities  of  his  existence  forced  upon  him.  Tempta- 
tion, as  he  considered  it,  presented  itself  to  him  on  two  sides. 
He  might,  perhaps,  accept  (or  obtain)  some  place  under 
Government,  which  would  save  him  from  personal  ruin,  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  dignity  of  Irish  chieftain  which  he 
still  delighted  to  wear ; or  he  might  marry  a lady  who  was 
still  young,  who  was  remarkably  handsome  and  attractive, 
who  was  immensely  rich,  and  who,  he  could  not  doubt,  would 
have  him  if  he  only  asked  her.  This  would  save  all  chances, 
for  she  was  a woman  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  him 
to  sustain  the  part  of  Irish  chief  by  herself  becoming  Irish 
chieftainess  if  he  wished  it.  But  Tyrone  shrank  from  the 
self-shame  of  this  mercenary  surrender.  Even  if  he  had  loved 
her,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  accepting  rescue  from  ruin 
out  of  the  generous  hand  of  a woman.  She  was  charming, 
kindly,  devoted  to  him  ; he  felt  an  almost  painful  sense  of 
gratefulness  to  her.  Sometimes  he  could  hardly  help  yielding 
to  the  magic  of  her  personal  attractions,  and  her  warm,  emo- 
tional nature.  But  his  pride  and  his  self-love  had  hitherto 
come  to  his  rescue. 

And  yet — and  yet — something  must  be  done.  It  was  in 
this  condition  of  mood  and  of  difficulty  that  Tyrone  found 
himself  when  Jennie  Aspar’s  harp  struck  an  unexpected  and 
profoundly  sympathetic  chord  in  his  sensitive,  impulsive 
Celtic  nature.  If  from  that  hour  he  had  never  seen  the  child 
again  he  would  never  have  forgotten  her.  It  was  not  she 
alone  ; it  was  not  the  music  alone.  He  might  have  gone  to 
a concert,  and,  having  glanced  at  the  programme  and  seen 
that  that  particular  air  was  set  down  for  performance,  have 
waited  calmly  for  it,  and  listened  with  pleasure  while  some 
harpist  far  superior  to  Jennie  made  it  thrill  from  the  vibrating 
string,  and  have  forgotten  all  about  it  in  an  hour.  But  as 
he  heard  it  at  Mr.  Aspar’s,  the  scene,  the  time,  the  surround-^ 
in'gs,  the  business  he  had  come  for,  the  purposes  he  was 
beginning  in  his  wavering  soul  to  contemplate,  the  unexpected 
irruption  of  the  music  upon  worldly  plans,  and  confused, 
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scattered  hopes,  smote  him  with  an  influence  entirely  peculiar, 
and  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  came  to  him  almost  as  the 
Easter  chorus  comes  on  Faust.  It  came,  at  least,  like  a voice 
from  the  regions  of  romantic  and  generous  dreamland,  whence 
came  once  his  highest  and  least  selfish  purposes,  calling  him 
to  be  true  to  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  not  to  sell  even  a 
noble  folly  for  the  pay  of  a Ministry  or  the  bounty  of  a 
woman. 

He  would,  therefore,  have  remembered  Jennie  Aspar  had 
he  never  seen  her  again.  But  when  they  met  again,  her 
somewhat  strange  blending  of  fresh,  childlike  innocence  and 
piquant  cleverness  was  so  pleasing,  new,  and  attractive  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  or  would  not  deny  himself  the  sense  of  a 
new  enjoyment.  He  called  at  Denzill  Street  every  day  while 
Jennie  stayed  there.  He  took  Mrs.  Granger  and  her  niece 
to  the  Ladies’  Gallery,  and  walked  with  them  on  the  terrace 
more  than  once.  He  was  especially  glad  when  one  day  that 
he  happened  to  call  Mrs.  Granger  happened  not  to  be  at 
home,  and  he  had  half  an  hour’s  tete-a-tete  with  Jennie. 
Mrs.  Granger  was  very  well  pleased  that  her  niece  should  be 
admired.  It  gave  Jennie  a new  value  if  she  drew  fashionable 
young  men  to  Denzill  Street.  She  made  Jennie  lengthen  her 
stay.  She  sent  for  Alicia  too.  The  Hon.  Captain  Cadsby 
came  with  Tyrone  to  call,  and  came  again  and  again  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  very  attentive  to  Alicia. 

“Mr.  Tyrone,’’  said  Jennie,  the  day  that  he  found  her 
alone,  “ I have  just  been  reading  something  about  you  in  this 
stupid  paper.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? Is  it  true  that  you 
hate  England  and  English  people,  and  that  you  would  be  a 
rebel  if  you  could?  Eebel  against  what  ?” 

Tyrone  smiled. 

“ All  that  means  nothing.  It’s  just  the  right  sort  of  thing 
to  say,  I suppose.  Perhaps  I shall  meet  the  man  who  wrote  it 
in  the  club  smoking-room  to-night,  and  we  shall  find  that  we 
agree  in  almost  all  our  opinions.” 

“ But  what  untruthfulness ! Write  one  thing  and  think 
another.” 

“ Ho,  not  quite  that.  A man  expresses  his  own  opinions 
in  private  conversation  ; the  opinions  of  his  newspaper — that 
is,  the  opinion  of  the  average  Philistine  mind — ^when  he 
writes.  At  least  I suppose  so.” 

“.I  wouldn’t  write  a line  that  I didn’t  believe  every  word  of.” 

“ Nor  I.  But  I haven’t  been  trained  to  the  thing.” 
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‘‘You  couldn’t  be  trained  to  that,  I am  surr^^”  But  now, 
d(  I you  bate  English  people 

“ All  my  warmest  friends  are  English,  I think.  I sometimes 

3I  as  if  I were  a sort  of  renegade  because  of  that  very  thing.” 

But  why  ? Now  that  is  just  what  I want  to  know. 
W hy  do  you  feel  yourself  like  a renegade  ? Why  shouldn’t 
y )u  love  England  as  well  as  I do  ?” 

‘‘Well,  you  are  English,  Miss  Aspar,  and  I am  Irish.” 

“ Still  I don’t  understand.  May  I not  love  Ireland  ? I 
think  I do  love  her  already.” 

“ I fear  it’s  a long  story  and  a weary  one.” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  me,  if  you  don’t  think  me  rude  for 
asking,  or  too  stupid  to  understand.” 

Tyrone  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  chimney  piece,  against 
which  he  leaned,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  humorous  embarrassment  on  his  face. 

“We  were  conquered,  you  know,”  he  began. 

“ Hundreds  of  years  ago  ! Yes.  Well  ?” 

“We  don’t  like  the  idea  even  yet.  We  have  never  quite 
got  over  it.  Good-humoured  English  people,  who  are  winners 
in  most  things,  can’t  understand  that,  and  think  us  sullen, 
and  foolish,  and  impossible  to  please.  I come  of  a family 
which,  for  seven  centuries,  has  been  always  in  rebellion.  I 
am  the  first  of  my  house  who  ever  was  willing  to  live  in  peace 
under  an  English  government.  The  Celtic  nature  is  not  the 
least  in  the  world  like  the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  us  everything 
is  a sentiment.  We  can’t  help  it;  English  people  don’t 
understand  that,  can’t  understand  it.  There  are  times  when 
I could  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  or  feel  ashamed  of  it ; but  I 
can’t  get  over  it  for  all  that.  What  would  you  have  ?” 

“ But  you  don’t  really  want  another  rebellion  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  I am  not  a lunatic  or  a criminal ; and, 
believe  me,  I am  deeply  attached  to  England  and  English 
people.  But  I cannot  forget  that  I belong  to  a people  and  a 
family  which  suffered  half  a dozen  conquests,  and  countless 
confiscations.  Perhaps  this  is  absurd.  We  cannot  help  it. 
I told  you  once  of  the  Banshee?  * Very  well.  The  national 
fancy  which  originated  the  Banshee  isn’t  quite  the  same  as 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  Metropolitan  Eailway.  Wo 
don’t  believe  in  the  Banshee  now  any  more  than  you,  but  it 
is  to  us  a thing  intelligible  and  in  keeping.” 

“ Then  do  you  mean  that  you  and  we — the  Irish  and  the 
English — never  can  get  on  together?” 
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Oh,  no  ; but  that  the  people  must  not  be  surprised  if  the 
bond  does  not  become  close  and  living  all  at  once.  You 
mustn’t  be  impatient.  You  must  allow  to  the  conquered  the 
consolation  of  his  grievance.’’ 

‘‘  So  many  hundred  years,”  said  Jennie,  musingly,  “ and 
not  forgotten  yet.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Tyrone,  v/ith  a sudden  impetuosity,  I grow 
sometimes  weary  of  the  everlasting  whine  and  moan,  which 
never  come  to  anything.  I sometimes  despise  myself  for 
joining  in  it,  or  encouraging  it.  So  impotent  and  so  vain ! — 
when  nothing  can  be  done — nothing.  We  might,  at  least, 
have  the  dignity  of  patience  and  silence.” 

‘‘When  nothing  can  be  done?  You  speak  as  if  you  were 
sorry  nothing  can  be  done.  Isn’t  that  very  like  what  this 
paper  says — as  if  you  would  be  a rebel  if ?” 

“If  I could?  'No;  I wish  for  something  better.  So  do 
we  all,  I hope — in  Ireland  I mean.  But  there  are  moments, 
of  course,  when  the  old  spirit  breaks  out,  let  us  do  what  we 
will.  Every  Irishman  who  is  not  a lacquey  or  a coward  is  a 
conquered  rebel.  Miss  Aspar,  and  nothing  else.  This  seems 
an  odd  anachronism,  does  it  not,  here  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  you  and  I talking  together  in  sight  of  Piccadilly  ? 
It  is  true,  though,  all  the  same.  Wherever  you  see  an  Irish- 
man you  see  a man  separated  from  the  English  friend  who 
converses  with  him  by  the  fact  that  the  Irishman  always  feels 
himself  the  representative  of  a lost  cause.” 

“ I don’t  understand  it,”  said  Jennie.  “But  I wish  I re- 
presented a lost  cause.” 

“Why  so?” 

“ Because  I think  it’s  poetic  and  romantic  and  interesting, 
and  not  commonplace.” 

Tyrone  smiled. 

“ You  have  answered  the  fool  according  to  his  folly,”  he 
said,  with  a dash  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  “ I do  believe 
there  is  a good  deal  of  that  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
thing.” 

He  turned  the  conversation  to  some  other  subject,  and 
would  not  go  back  to  that  any  more  then. 

Jennie  hunted  up  all  the  books  she  could  get  about  Ireland 
3n  the  rebel  sense.  She  read  the  life  of  Hugh  O’Neill  and 
the  songs  of  the  Nation^  and  Lady  Morgan’s  forgotten 
“ O’Briens  and  O’Flaherties,”  and  various  other  specimens 
of  biography,  minstrelsy,  and  fiction.  She  kept  on  at  this 
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sort  of  study  for  many  days  after  she  had  left  Denzill  Street 
(we  are  now  a little  anticipating),  and  at  last  there  began  to 
rise  up  in  her  wondering  mind  the  consciousness  that,  in  two 
little  islands  side  by  side,  there  really  were  two  different 
nations,  different  in  race,  temperament,  traditions,  and  hopes. 
This  was,  to  her,  a new  and  wonderful  discovery,  It  affected 
her  wnth  a deep  sense  of  pain  ; for,  womanlike,  she  had  a 
personal  sentiment  mixed  up  with  her  contemplations  of 
everything,  and  she  feared  that  there  must  always  be  an 
utterly  hopeless  gap  between  England  and  Ireland — that  is, 
between  England  and  Mr.  Tyrone — that  is,  between  Mr. 
Tyrone  and  herself. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tyrone  was  now  having  frequent  interviews 
with  Jennie’s  father  at  the  office  over  the  collection  of  curio- 
sities. No  plan  seemed  to  unfold  itself  for  the  raising  of 
money  on  Tyrone’s  property  or  prospects  ; and  yet  Tyrone 
must  absolutely  have  money  somehow.  He  had  wasted  every- 
thing except  a little  sum  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother, 
and  was  invested  in  Government  securities.  This  gave  him 
about  three  hundred  a year,  and  he  had  always,  amid  whatever 
follies,  steadily  refused  to  cut  up  the  poor  little  bird  which 
gave  those  small  golden  eggs.  He  began  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  positively  withdraw  from  all  society,  and 
live  resolutely  on  that  pittance.  But  just  for  the  hour  he 
wanted  money  badly,  and  he  would  have  it — for  this  once,  of 
course,  for  this  last  time.  He  had  a good  many  valuable 
trinkets,  some  of  them  heirlooms,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  - 
dreamed  of  parting  with,  but  which  now  must  needs  go. 
Among  them  were  a diamond  cross,  which  had  belonged  to 
some  ancient  lady  of  the  family,  a star  which  King  James  II. 
had  given  to  an  ancestor,  a sword  which  had  a jewelled  hilt, 
and  was  presented  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  a Tyrone,  and  a 
few  other  such  treasures.  Tyrone  resolved  to  sell  these  for 
money.  I don’t  see  what  good  they  ever  did  to  me,”  he 
murmured  to  himself,  endeavouring  to  excuse  his  degeneracy, 

“ except  to  fill  my  head  with  idle  romance  and  folly.  I’ll  begin 
a new  career  all  the  more  appropriately  by  getting  rid  of  them.” 

Mr.  Aspar  undertook  to  dispose  of  these  reliques  privately. 
He  informed  Tyrone  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  him  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Give  me,”  said  Tyrone,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  keep  the  rest  for  the  present.  I had  rather  you  did,  Mr. 
Aspar.” 
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But  jour  banker,  Mr.  Tyrone : I query,  sir,  wliether  it 
would  not  be  better ” 

I have  not  troubled  myself  much  about  a bank  account 
tbis  some  time,  Mr.  Aspar.  In  fact,  I have  been  a fool,  and 
I am  not  quite  free  of  my  folly  yet.  If  I bad  even  those  few 
hundred  pounds  in  a bank,  I should  perhaps  spend  them  all 
the  same.  But  when  I leave  them  with  you,  and  tell  you 
why  I have  done  so,  I shan’t  come  to  you  next  day,  and  con- 
fess that  I have  already  broken  my  resolve.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  gentlemen  will,  I suppose,  be  a little  ex- 
travagant ; we  humble  business  men,  of  course,  have  not  the 
way ” 

“ If  that  is  to  be  a gentleman,  Mr.  Aspar,  I think  you 
might  thank  Heaven  that  you  are  not  one  ! If  you  can  make 
a resolve  and  keep  it,  if  you  can  save  the  money  you  have 
honestly  earned,  you  are  far  more  of  a gentleman  than — than 
other  people,  I think.  But  I am  going  to  try  to  be  a gentle- 
man, too,  in  that  sense.  Keep  the  money  for  me.” 

“ With  pleasure,  sir,  since  you  wish  it.  Shall  I advance 
you  three  hundred  pounds  now  ? Then  when  I receive  the 
money  for  you,  I will  give  you  a formal  memorandum.” 

“ Thanks  ; yes.  I should  like  it  now.” 

Mr.  Aspar  counted  over  the  notes,  which  Tyrone  crushed 
up  together  and  thrust  into  his  pocket.  Tyrone  conversed 
with  Mr.  Aspar  more  respectfully  than  had  been  his  wont. 
The  growth  of  his  acquaintance  with  Jennie  had  made  him 
more  disposed  to  find  merit  in  her  father,  and  to  give  up  that 
kind  of  manner,  de  liaut  en  has,  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  treat  him.  Still  Tyrone  could  not  bring  himself 
there,  over  that  curiosity  shop,  to  tell  Mr.  Aspar  the  money- 
lender how  often  of  late  he  had  visited  his  daughter.  He 
could  not  come  to  a level  of  equality  there.  But  some  word 
or  other  hastily  dropped  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Aspar  now  that 
his  client  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Granger’s.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  Jennie  and  her  sister  must  at  once  return 
home. 

Tyrone,  as  he  passed  down  the  stairs,  encountered  the 
sedate  Carpenter,  who  bowed  with  reverential  gravity. 
Tyrone  hardly  saw  him.  Our  hero  was,  for  the  moment, 
very  much  elated.  He  had  some  money  again,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  just  then  but  the  fact  that  he  could  hide  his 
ruin  from  Jennie’s  eyes  for  a few  days,  and  seem  to  her  still 
•something  like  the  descendant  of  princes 
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Carpenter  knocked  softly  at  his  master’s  door,  and  then 
entered.  Mr.  Aspar  was  seated  in  an  old  chair  drawn  up  to 
an  old  desk.  The  room  was  very  shabby.  Mr.  Aspar  onlj 
cared  for  handsome  and  costly  things  to  please  his  daughters. 
He  was  biting  his  nails,  and  as  a ray  of  sun  fell  upon  his 
thin  whiskers,  and  the  lines  about  his  face,  he  was  looking 
very  much  aged. 

“ Well,  Carpenter,”  he  asked,  eagerly,  how  are  things 
looking?” 

Bad,  sir — very  bad.” 

Mr.  Aspar  sighed. 

‘‘  As  bad  as  we  expected?”  and  he  gazed  up,  with  his  head 
on  one  side. 

Worse,  sir,  worse.” 

He  rubbed  his  hands  through  his  hair  fretfully,  then  he 
jumped  up  all  in  a nervous  tremor. 

I’ll  bring  those  girls  away.  Carpenter,”  he  screamed, 
‘‘  from  that  cursed  old  woman’s  house.  She  only  wants  them 
there  to  draw  young  west-end  cubs  around  her.  What 
would  she  care  whom  they  married,  or  what  happened  ? Car- 
penter, he  goes  there  every  day — after  my  little  Jennie.” 

Who,  sir  ?” 

‘‘  That  fellow — that  confounded,  insolent,  broken-down, 
Irish  profligate,  who  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a prince,  by 
Jove ! without  a penny  in  his  pocket.  What  a fool  I was  to 
bring  him  to  the  house.  I thought  there  wa^  a fortune  left 
to  him.  I’ll  bring  my  girls  home.  Carpenter.  She  shall  come 
home,  I tell  you — Jennie  shall  come  home  !” 

Carpenter  listened  quietly.  He  had  seen  such  fits  come  on 
his  master  of  late,  and  he  knew  the  reason  why.  In  another 
moment  Mr.  Aspar  put  his  head  between  his  hands  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Oh,  Carpenter,”  he  sobbed,  in  a low  tone,  I’ve  only 
worked,  and  slaved,  and  thought  for  them,  for  my  girls — to 
make  them  ladies — to  leave  them  rich,  and  I shall  die — I 
shall  die  ! and  they  wont  have  a sixpence  in  the  world  !” 

Meanwhile,  Tyrone,  sauntering  slowly  westward,  was  medi- 
tating on  the  caprices  of  fate,  which  doomed  the  descendant 
^f  princes  to  poverty,  and  gave  wealth  to  an  old  money-lender 
and  shopkeeper  in  London.  Likewise,  he  wondered  how  the 
mean  and  commonplace  personage  came  to  have,  besides  his 
wealth,  the  treasure  of  such  a pretty  daughter — a daughter 
whom  even  the  descendant  of  princes  might  strive  to  please. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  a lady  whom  Tyrone  might 
have  married.  It  was  to  her  house  he  went  when,  the  night 
we  first  saw  him,  he  turned  moodily  out  of  Palace  Yard. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Lorn  had  become,  in  a certain  sense,  one  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  London  season.  She  was  rich,  she  was 
a widow,  she  was  beautiful.  Mrs.  Lorn  was  dark  of  complexion, 
almost  like  a Cuban,  with  deep  eyes,  which  gleamed  like 
liquid  jewels,  and  hair  that  naturally  crisped  and  waved. 
She  had  a fine  figure,  full,  but  not  exuberant ; and  her  neck 
and  shoulders  were  in  their  way  perfection,  and  only  fell 
short  of  perfection  in  every  way,  because,  when  they  were 
displayed  in  evening  dress,  they  were  so  white  and  beautiful 
as  to  attract  at  first  perhaps  a disproportionate  amount  of 
attention.  A stranger  seeing  Mrs.  Lorn  in  a room  for  the 
first  time  was  sure  to  ask  either  ‘‘  who  is  the  lady  with  the 
eyes  or  ‘‘  who  is  the  lady  with  the  shoulders 

Mrs.  Lorn  was  an  American.  She  came  from  Virginia. 
How  Virginia  is  or  was  an  old-fashioned  England,  with  the 
feudalism  unextinguished.  It  is  a great  thing  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia — the  ‘‘F.  F.  V.’s”  as 
satirical  northerners  call  them.  Hot  to  be  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s 
is  to  be  nothing.  Mrs.  Lorn  came  of  one  of  the  first  among 
the  first.  She  was  a beautiful  girl,  and  a belle  in  her  youth, 
but  she  was  also  a girl  of  some  talent,  and  she  went  in  for 
achieving  distinction,  or  having  a mission.  Down  in  Dixie’s 
Land  they  have  a whole  swarm  of  wonderful  women,  poetesses, 
novelists,  artists,  and  so  forth,  whose  fame  never  crosses  the 
borders  of  the  old  slave  dominion,  but  whom  they  adore  and 
glorify  down  there,  and  on  whom  they  lavish  the  most 
gorgeous  expletives  of  praise.  It  was  very  easy  for  a pretty 
woman  with  money  to  become  one  of  that  gifted  band.  The 
men  never  troubled  themselves  much  about  such  intellectual 
competition,  but  left  their  wives  and  sisters  to  do  all  the 
glowing  novels  and  the  impassioned  verses,  and  were  proud 
to  believe  that  they  had  Southern  Sapphos,  De  Staels, 
and  Dudevants  in  their,  own  family  circles.  Mrs.  Lorn,  then 
Miss  Selina  Saulsbury,  enrolled  herself  as  a novelist  and 
poetess,  and  was  held  by  her  admirers  to  threaten  the  laurels 
of  the  illustrious  Mrs.  Horthwit,  the  feminine  Walter  Scott 
of  the  South,  in  the  former  field  of  glory,  and  to  have  dimmed 
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tlie  lustre  of  the  Southern  Corinna,  the  renowned  ladv  who 
signed  herself  ‘‘  Starfire’’  in  the  latter. 

But  Miss  Saulsburj  desired  a mission  and  a deed.  She 
had  a kindly  heart,  and  she  loved  to  do  startling  things. 
She  became  an  abolitionist,  and  being  a wealthy  orphan, 
mistress  of  herself,  she  emancipated  all  her  slaves.  Thus  she 
threw  down,  with  an  echoing  clang,  half  her  fortune,  and  she 
was  denounced  in  her  native  State.  She  paid  a visit  to 
Saratoga,  spent  a winter  in  New  York  city,  received  several 
offers  of  marriage,  and  finally  married  Mr.  Kichmond  Lorn,  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  from  Buffalo,  in  New  York  State.  They 
came  to  Europe  not  long  before  the  Confederate  rebellion 
broke  out ; and  in  Europe  they  remained,  Mrs.  Lorn  thinking 
America  inferior  and  unattractive  as  regarded  its  social  life. 
They  lived  in  Eome,  in  Florence,  in  Dresden,  in  Paris.  They 
had  one  child,  a little  boy,  born  about  a year  after  their 
marriage ; and  four  years  after  that  Mr.  Eichmond  Lorn 
died. 

Mrs.  Lorn  lamented  him  becomingly,  although  she  had 
never  made  it  any  secret  to  him  or  to  her  more  intimate 
friends  that  he  was  not  her  ideal,  that  their  natures  hardly 
corresponded,  and  that  he  was  rather  practical,  unaspiring, 
and  unimaginative.  Lately  she  had  come  to  live  in  London, 
and  was  devoting  herself,  she  said,  to  her  boy.  On  his  behalf, 
doubtless,  she  gave  a great  many  charming  little  dinner 
parties  and  crowded  receptions,  and  did  her  best  to  make  her 
way  into  brilliant  London  society.  People  said  that  she  was 
looking  for  an  English  husband  and  an  English  title.  They 
said  that  her  mission  and  her  aspiration  were  now  to  become  • 
Lady  Something  or  other. 

It  was  to  one  of  Mrs.  Lorn’s  evening  parties  that  Maurice 
Tyrone  went  that  night  when  with  uncertain  steps  he  turned 
away  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Lorn 
panted  for  an  English  title  there  was  no  such  honour  to  be 
obtained  through  Tyrone.  Yet  he  was  one  of  her  most  par- 
ticular favourites.  From  her  first  meeting  with  him,  she 
admired  him,  and  said  so  to  every  one,  himself  included. 
She  began  to  take,  she  declared,  quite  a maternal  interest  in 
him.  He  was  not  so  much  older  than  her  boy,  she  said. 
The  bry  was  thirteen. 

A wonderful  little  boy  he  was.  Small  and  slender  for  his 
years,  with  curly  hair,  sparkling  dark  eyes,  and  thin  sallow 
face,  he  had  so  much  intelligence  and  precocity  condensed 
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into  liis  little  visage,  that  ho  might  have  reminded  the 
beholder  of  one  of  the  ancient  fairies  who  thought  fit  to 
substitute  theanselves  for  stolen  children,  and  who  were  dis- 
covered by  the  supernatural  shrewdness  and  antiquity  peering 
out  from  under  their  shrivelled  eyelids.  Master  Lorn  had 
been  set  to  study  so  early  in  Germany  and  France,  and  had 
himself  such  a natural  love  of  reading,  that  already  he  could 
discourse  of  Schiller,  Shakespere,  Eacine,  and  Heine,  had 
studied  Darwin,  and  was  fond  of  Quarterly  Eeviews.  But 
he  was  a bright  and  spry  little  man,  too,  full  of  animal  spirits 
for  all  his  Darwin,  a gallant  and  devoted  admirer  of  his 
mother,  the  pet  of  his  mother's  servants,  and  the  perplexity 
of  every  new  visitor  to  Mrs.  Lorn.  Young  Lorn  was  almost 
as  warm  an  admirer  of  Tyrone  as  his  mother ; looked  up  to 
him  with  as  much  of  personal  homage  as  this  premature 
youth  could  exhibit  towards  any  son  of  earth,  and  in  his  way 
endeavoured  to  dress  and  make  up  after  his  friend  and  leader. 
He  tried  to  part  his  curly  little  mop  of  hair  down  the  middle, 
he  bathed  his  kerchiefs  in  perfume,  he  wore  gloves  of  the 
colour  specially  favoured  by  Tyrone,  had  a fashion  of  buttoning 
his  little  frock  coat  by  one  button  at  the  waist  as  Tyrone  had, 
and  a way  of  standing  with  one  hand  thrust  into  one  pocket, 
as  Tyrone  was  accustomed  to  do.  Having  heard  somehow 
that  Tyrone  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  longed  to  be  in  debt  too, 
but  his  mamma  gave  him  so  much  money  that  he  really 
could  not  work  himself  into  that  blest  condition.  But  he  was 
proud  to  think  that  as  Tyrone  came  of  a grand  old  family, 
nearly  faded  out  now,  so,  too,  did  he,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
his  mother. 

Mrs.  Lorn  lived  in  a house  near  the  Marble  Arch.  She 
bad  taken  the  house  for  a year  or  two  from  its  owner,  who 
was  abroad ; and  elegantly  furnished  as  it  was  already,  she 
had  spent  money  in  still  further  ornamenting  it.  One  morn- 
ing she  is  reclining  picturesquely  on  a sofa,  and  holds  a novel 
in  her  hand,  at  which  she  sometimes  glances. 

Master  Theodore  Lorn  entered  dressed  for  some  expedition 
out  of  doors  evidently.  His  little  coat  was  nattily  held  in  at 
the  waist  by  the  one  button  ; a handkerchief  just  showed  its 
snowy  tip  from  his  breast  pocket ; he  had  a tiny  silver-headed 
cane  in  his  hand. 

“Are  you  going  out,  darling?’’ 

“Soon,  mamma.  I say,  how  charming  you  do  look  this 
morning.” 
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Do  I,  Theodore  ? I am  glad.  You  look  pale,  my  child ; 
I hope  you  have  not  been  studying  too  much.” 

‘‘  Oh,  well,  you  see  this  Greek  is  rather  of  a bore ; but  I 
Want  to  know  all  about  it.  Every  fellow  studies — every  fel- 
low who  has  anything  in  him.  It  never  hurts  us — don’t  you 
believe  a word  of  it ! Look  at  the  men  in  the  House  ; they 
sit  up  half  the  night.  Look  at  Tyrone  ! There  is  a chap  to 
sit  up ! He  never  looks  half  so  fresh  as  when  he  has  gone  to 
bed  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  tumbled  up  at  eight.” 

“ But  Mr.  Tyrone  is  a man,  my  love,  and  strong ” 

Think  I’m  not  strong  ? You  just  feel  that  biceps — 
couldn’t  I punch  a fellow’s  head  ! There  is  that  cad  Charley 

Eivers ” 

That  what,  darling  ?” 

‘‘That  cad,  mamma.  Cad,  don’t  you  know  ? — mean,  shabby, 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  learn  a little  too  much  slang,  Theo- 
dore?” 

“ Every  one  talks  slang  now : girls  even.  Cad’s  a greot 
word  of  Tyrone’s.” 

“ Oh,  indeed.” 

“ Tyrone  says  he  doesn’t  like  to  hear  women  talk  slang, 
though.” 

“ He  doesn’t  hear  me  indulge  in  such  language,  Theodore.” 

“ Ho  : so  he  says  ; and  he  says  you’re  right.” 

“Does  he — Mr.  Tyrone — often — sometimes  talk  of  me, 
Theodore  ?” 

You  bet ! I mean  of  course  he  does  : ever  so  often.” 

What  does  he  say,  love  ?” 

“Oh,  praises  you,  you  know — that  sort  of  thing.  Hum  if 
he  didn’t ” 

“ Rum,  darling  ?” 

“ Yes — queer,  you  know.” 

“ Rum  is  a drink,  my  dear — sailors  and  people  drink  it.” 

Theodore  burst  into  a genuine  and  boyish  little  spirt  ol 
laughter. 

“ OL,  I sa.y — it  isn’t  that  rum.  Rum  is  an  adjective  signi- 
fying odd,  droll,  absurd.  See  Dr.  Johnson,  Noah  Webster, 
Walker,  and  the  Slang  Dictionary.  But  I say,  mamma;  is 
Tyrone  coming  to  call  here  to-day  ?” 

“ I think — perhaps  he  is.” 

“ Well,  it  doesn’t  matter — ^I’ll  walk  over  and  give  him  a call 
anyhow,  and  I’ll  bring  him  along  to  luncheon  if  I can.  But 
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he  knows  such  a lot  of  swells,  he  is  always  going  some- 
where.*’ 

Mrs.  Lorn  toyed  with  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  turning  it 
slowly  round  and  round,  and  only  once  sending  a glance  from 
her  deep  and  liquid  eyes  into  the  unconscious  face  of  hei 
complacent  boy.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  have  relieved  her 
from  some  of  her  embarrassment  that  a servant  came  in  and 
handed  her  a card.  She  took  it  as  a means  of  relief,  but 
when  she  had  looked  at  it  a new  and  deeper  embarrassment 
came  on  her. 

What’s  up,  mamma  ?” 

‘‘  A visit,  dear,  from  a Colonel  Quentin — do  you  know  any 
Colonel  Quentin?” 

Never  heard  the  name  in  my  life  ; who’s  he — what’s  his> 
regiment  ?” 

‘‘  I don’t  know.  Let  the  gentleman  come  up,  Leonard — 
you  won’t  care  to  stay,  Theodore?” 

No,  mamma,  I’m  off.  See  you  soon  again.”  He  went 
daintily  up  to  her,  stepping  jauntily  in  his  little  shiny  boots, 
kissed  her  hand  with  the  air  of  a gallant,  and  left  the  room 
by  another  door  than  that  which  the  visitor  was  to  enter. 

Mrs.  Lorn  again  looked  at  the  card.  It  bore  the  words. 

Colonel  Quentin,  U.S.A.”  The  latter  initials,  representing 
‘‘  United  States  Army,”  Mrs.  Lorn  had  not  mentioned  when 
speaking  to  her  son. 

‘‘Colonel  Quentin?  Quentin?”  she  repeated  the  words 
slowly  to  herself.  “ I never  knew  any  Quentin  but  the  one.” 

That  moment  the  visitor  himself  was  announced.  Colonel 
Quentin  was  rather  tall,  very  muscular,  but  thin,  without  an 
ounce  of  flesh  anywhere  to  spare  on  him.  He  had  a sallow 
face  and  close-cropped  black  hair,  and  a thick  black  moustache.. 
He  was  fashionably  dressed,  but  looked  somehow  like  one  of 
the  darkest  of  forest  Indians  disguised  as  a gentleman.  There 
was  something  about  him  of  the  bravo  : something  of  the 
professional  gambler  of  the  Mississippi  steamers.  Prom  the 
hat  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  tips  of  his  boots  he  was. 
all  shine  : and  the  glitter  was  the  more  remarkable  because* 
of  the  saturnine  expression  of  his  face.  He  bowed  so  low 
that  the  bunch  of  hot-house  flowers  in  his  button-hole  was 
occulted  from  Mrs.  Lorn’s  point  of  view. 

Before  he  had  time  to  speak,  Mrs.  Lorn  rose  from  her  seat 
and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

“ You  are  Philip  Quentin !”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 
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I am  Philip  Quentin,  Mrs.  Lorn.  The  same — no,  not 
quite  the  same ’’ 

“ You  are  changed  in  appearance  since  last  we  met.”  The 
lady  laid  a delicate  little  emphasis  on  the  word  we.” 

‘‘  Changed  in  appearance  ! I should  think  so.  I am  forty 
years  old,  IVe  been  in  a dozen  battles,  I spent  a year  in  the 
Libby  prison  in  Kichmond : Pve  been  wounded  and  half- 
starved,  and  frozen  and  scorched!  There’s  not  a joint ’nor  a 
limb  about  me  that  hasn’t  felt  steel  or  ball,  or  fire,  or  soiiie- 
thing  of  the  kind  1 Yes,  I have  changed,  Mrs.  Lorn,  in  ap- 
pearance and  otherwise.  You  have  led  a different  sort  of  life, 
and  you  have  not  changed.” 

“ Philip,”  she  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  sleeve  and 
looked  up  into  his  eyes — Philip,  have  you  come  to  see  your 
old  friend  only  to  reproach  her?” 

“Not  I,”  he  answered, with  seeming  carelessness;  “I  haven’t 
said  a word  of  the  kind.” 

“ But  you  have  not  forgiven  me  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  long  since.  I have  changed.  The  romantic  has 
been  a good  deal  worked  out  of  me  since  the  days  when  I 
acted  like  a fool,  Mrs.  Lorn,  and  you  acted  like ” 

“ Like  a coquette,  you  were  going  to  say  ? Like  a false  and 
heartless  girl,  that’s  what  you  meant  to  say.” 

“ Something  like  that.” 

“ I don’t  deserve  it — I don’t  indeed  1 Sit  down : no,  sit 
near  me ; there  1 We  must  be  friends.  Listen  to  me.  I 
was  very  fond  of  you  then,  Philip — I was  indeed.  But  I did 
not  believe  I could  make  you  happy  or  you  me.  Nearly  all 
my  fortune  was  gone,  and  you  had  nothing.  I knew  inyselt 
and  my  ambition,  and  your  ambition.  Talk  to  me  of  people 
like  us  being  happy  in  genteel  poverty ! I had  to  make  a 
resolve  ; I went  to  New  York  and  I found  my  destiny.” 

“ In  less  poetic  words,  you  married  old  Lorn  for  his  money.” 

“ I did — I don’t  pretend  to  deny  it.  Would  it  have 
pleased  you  better  if  I had  married  somebody  for  love  ? I 
made  him  a good  wife ; no  word  of  reproach  ever  came  on 
me.  Did  there  ?” 

“ I believe  not.  I never  heard  of  any.  Perhaps  if  I had 
known  of  any  reproach  at  the  time  I should  have  been  glad, 
for  I should  have  made  use  of  it  to  punish  you,  if  I could.” 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t  1 No,  you  wouldn’t,  Philip  ! I know 
you  better.  I know  how  full  of  pity  your  heart  always  was 
for  our  womanly  weaknesses  I Ah,  we  are  miserably  weak, 
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we  creatures  wliom  you  call  goddesses  when  you  flatter  us 
and  tyrants  when  you  laugh  at  us  ! We  need  all  your  charity 
and  pity,  even  the  best  of  us,  from  the  worst  of  you!  No, 
Philip,  even  if  I had  wronged  you,  you  never  would  have 
injured  me/^ 

She  talked  so  earnestly  that  one  might  have  thought  she 
was  really  pleading  to  avert  some  present  danger. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  would  not  injure  you  now,  that  is 
certain.  Listen,  Mrs.  Lorn.  Men  don’t,  I find,  keep  on 
always  caring  about  a woman,  even  though  she  has  thrown 
them  over.  But  I did  feel  your  treatment  of  me  at  the  time.. 
It  did  play  the  devil  with  part  of  my  life.  What  an  idiot  I 
was ! As  sure  as  you  sit  there,  I flung  myself,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  way  of  death  because  of  you.  Well,  let  me  be 
honest  with  you ; I don’t  feel  that  way  any  more.” 

“ You  have  forgotten  me,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“Not  forgotten,  as  you  see,  for  I have  found  you  out,  and 
here  I am.  But  I am  not  wild  about  you  any  more.  I shan’t 
complain  if  you  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else  and  marry 
him.  I have  passed  my  forty  years,  and  I suppose  I know 
the  worth  of  a lass.  I’ll  not  say  I forgive  you,  for  there’s  a 
twang  of  Christian  virtue  about  such  words  that  I don’t 
pretend  to  ; but  I don’t  bear  any  malice.” 

“ You  were  always  generous,”  she  murmured,  although  not 
quite  certain  whether  that  was  the  right  thing  to  say  at  the 
moment.  His  hard  coldness  somewhat  puzzled  her.  He 
evidently  would  not  be  sentimental  or  passionate,  or  play  a 
part  in  a scene.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  terribly  practical. 
Her  memory  went  back  to  certain  moonlight  melting  scenes 
of  highflown  sentiment  steeped  in  a pretty  warm  atmosphere 
of  passion,  and  she  felt  herself  covered  with  shame  at  the 
recollection.  “ Does  he  remember  all  that  too  ?”  she  asked 
of  herself,  in  a kind  of  terror. 

“ I was  generous  to  you,”  he  said,  “ and  at  least  more  gene- 
rous, by  Jove ! than  most  wild  young  fellows  would  have  been. 
You  were  a warm-blooded  girl  in  those  days,  Mrs.  Lorn,  and  if 
I hadn’t  thought  more  of  you  than  you  did  of  yourself ” 

“ Oh,  for  shame ! Oh,  don’t  1”  She^covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

“ I remember  all,  you  see  1 How  could  I help  remembering  ? 
I have  all  your  letters — some  of  them  fond  and  foolish  enough 
to  make  people  believe  you  had  been  even  more  foohsh  than 
you  were ” 
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Philip/^  slie  saidj  looking  up  with  a pale  and  frightened 
face,  ‘‘  you  have  not  really  kept  those  letters — ^the  silly  letters 
of  a mad  romantic  girl  ? You  have  not  kept  them 

“ I have  them  all — every  one.  I had  a kind  of  notion  once 
of  sending  them  along  to  old  Lorn,  but  I suppose  I was  too 
generous ; and,  besides,  I don’t  think  his  gutta-percha  heart 
would  have  been  much  disturbed.’* 

“ I told  him  all,”  she  interposed,  quickly. 

“Yes,  after  your  own  fashion,  no  doubt.  You  will  excuse 
me,  Mrs.  Lorn,  if  I say  that  you  never  were  remarkable  for 
accuracy  of  statement.  Anyhow,  I have  the  letters.” 

“What  use  could  you  make  of  them?  What  could  you 
do  with  them  ? Suppose  you  were  to  publish  them  in  the 
papers,  who  will  think  the  worse  of  me  now  because  I was  a 
wild  romantic  girl  ever  so  many  years  ago,  and  threw  away 
my  heart  upon  a man  who  was  unworthy  of  it  ?” 

He  smiled  rather  grimly. 

“ The  letters  are  a little  equivocal  here  and  there,  and  some 
people  might  read  them  wrongly.  Besides,  all  this  talk’s 
useless  with  me.  I know  what  you  are  about.  I have  been 
looking  over  the  game.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Only  that  you  have  given  your  susceptible  heart  away 
again  to  a man  whom  you  believe  worthy  of  it  this  time.  I 
know  it  all,  Mrs.  Lorn.  You  are  in  love  with  my  cousin 
Tyrone.” 

“ Your  cousin  ?’* 

“ Cousin  of  some  sort — I’m  not  very  clear  upon  the  exact 
relationship.  Old  Tyrone,  of  New  York,  who  made  all  the 
money,  was  married  to  my  mother’s  sister.  In  this  little 
world,  Mrs.  Lorn,  we  are  bound  up  together — all  one  family.” 

“ I never  knew  of  this.” 

“ I never  thought  much  about  it,  or  cared  for  it,  until 
lately.  Well,  shall  I send  your  letters  to  my  cousin  Tyrone, 
and  ask  him  to  put  any  interpretation  he  likes  on  them  ?” 

“You  would  not— you  could  not  be  guilty  of  such 
i^ickedness !” 

“ Could  I not  ? I’ve  grown  selfish  of  late,  and  I could  do 
pretty  well  anything.  At  all  events  I could  do  that.  See 
what  a tremble  you  are  in  already ! Mrs.  Lorn,  I hold  your 
fate  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  I can  crush  you.” 

As  he  spoke  the  word  he  set  his  teeth  together  and  clenched 
his  hand  as  one  who  actuallv  crushes  something  within  it, 
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and  looked  at  her  with  glittering  and  cruel  eyes.  She  gazed 
at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  threw  herself  down,  down  on 
her  very  knees,  and  clasped  his  hand. 

Philip,”  she  said,  ‘‘  you  have  conquered,  you  have  crushed 
me  ! See  how  humble  I am  ! Once  you  used  to  kneel  to  me. 
Look  how  I abase  myself  before  you — I,  who  was  always  so 
proud.  I have  a son,  Philip,  a dear,  darling  son.  For  his 
sake  I implore  of  you ’’ 

And  you  have  a lover  too,”  he  coldly  observed. 

I haven’t ! No,  I haven’t ! I don’t  know  whether  he 
cares  a straw  about  me,  except  as  a friend.” 

‘‘  But  you — you  care  about  him  a little  more  than  as  a 
friend.” 

What  if  I do  ? Oh,  shame  to  make  a woman  confess  such 
things  ! What  if  I do  ? Yoio  don’t  care  about  me  any  more. 
You  don’t  want  me  to  marry  you ; you  have  told  me  that 
already.” 

Quite  true.  I don’t  want  to  marry  you,  and  I am  not 
jealous  any  more.  But  I must  see  your  whole  heart. 
Mrs.  Lorn,  you  must  show  me  your  whole  purposes,  every 
scrap ! You  must  be  open,  very  open,  with  me,  and  let  me 
know  all — everything.  Come,  then,  you  are  really  in  love 
with  my  cousin  ? Speak  out.” 

am,”  she  murmured;  and  then,  gaining  courage,  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  put  back  her  hair,  and  took  her  seat  again 
on  the  sofa.  I am  in  love  with  him.  Pm  not  ashamed  of  it.’^ 

‘‘  This  is  not  the  first  time,”  he  began,  with  a smile. 

“ I think  it  is  the  first  time.  I know  my  own  mind  now. 
I am  not  a girl  any  more,  to  see  a lover  and  a chivalrous 
hero  in  the  first  selfish  egotist  who  chose  to  flatter  me.  You 
want  me  to  confess  all ; very  well,  I came  to  London  to  get 
a husband  with  a title : that,  and  nothing  else.  Perhaps  I 
could  have  done  it  too,  but  I fell  in  love  with  a man  who  has 
neither  title  nor  money,  and  I would  give  my  life  for  him. 
Now  you  know  all.  You  will  not  harm  me,  Philip  ? Oh,  if 
I once  injured  you,  forgive  me ! I always  trusted  in  your 
high  and  generous  nature.  I left  you  for  your  own  sake, 
too— I did  indeed ! I saw  in  you  a daring  ambition  and  talent 
and  energy,  and  I thought  you  ought  to  make  a great  way  in 
the  world.  Even  still — why  not  do  so,  even  still  ? You  are 
young  yet.  Let  me  help  you.  What  good  can  we  get  from 
injuring  each  other?” 

“None,”  he  answered,  composedly;  “none  whatever.  I 
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don’t  want  to  injure  you,  Selina.”  For  tlie  first  time  he 
called  her  by  her  name.  She  caught  his  hand  and  pi’essed  it 
warmly.  I will  help  you  to  marry  your  lover  if  I can.” 

She  drew  away  her  hand  and  put  it  to  her  eyes  again. 

“ So,”  he  said,  ‘‘  you  are  not  ashamed  to  plan  a thing ; only 
ashamed  to  hear  it  spoken  of  aloud  ? You  do  want  to  marry 
him?” 

‘‘  Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake,  go  on,  and  don’t  cross-examine  me !” 

“ Well,  it  is  for  my  interest  that  you  should  marry  him. 
If  he  marries  any  time  within  the  next  fifteen  years — and  I 
suppose  you  har^y  mean  to  defer  the  business  so  long — I 
come  into  the  ownership  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
least.” 

He  told  her  in  a few  clear,  dry  words  what  we  already  know 
of  the  New  York  will,  and  she  listened  in  wonder. 

‘‘  I shall  have  other  engines  at  work  too — and  I think  I 
shall  hit  him,  somehow.” 

‘‘But  you  don’t  want  to  injure  she  asked,  in  alarm. 

“ Oh  no.  Have  no  fear  for  him : his  life’s  almost  as  precious 
to  me  as  to  you.  If  he  dies  without  breaking  any  of  the  con- 
ditions the  money  doesn’t  go  to  me.  It  is  only  as  a punishment 
in  the  event  of  forfeiture  that  he’s  to  see  the  fortune  that 
might  have  been  his  handed  over  to  one  who  doesn’t  even  bear 
the  name.  Now  I am  told  he  is  a generous,  thoughtless  sort 
of  fellow,  who,  if  he  really  cares  for  a woman,  will  marry  her 
right  away,  and  you  have  money  enough  for  both.  1 want 
money.  I have  some  embers  of  ambition  still  burning  in  me, 
and  I want  a career.  You  must  help  me — ^you  owe  me  that 
much.” 

“ Bat  how  can  I help  you  ?” 

“ Simply  by  marrying  himN 

“ Oh,  what  a shame  !”  she  murmured — “what  a business 
to  make  of  it !” 

“That’s  all  your  a:ffair,  Mrs.  Lorn.  You  have  only  in  all 
this  to  please  and  serve  yourself,  and  you  will  please  and  serve 
me.  In  a word,  let  us  for  the  present  be  confederates.” 

“ If  you  will  have  it ” 

“I  will.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  you  and  I should  be  con- 
federates ? The  unforeseen,  you  see,  always  comes  to 
pass  1” 

“ One  word,  Philip,  and  then  I will  ask  you  to  go,  for  my 
eon  will  be  returning  soon.  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
dJid  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?” 
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I have  been  here  some  days,  and  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  life  to  find  out  all  about  you  and  your  movements.’* 

‘‘  Did  you  come  for  this  purpose  only  ?’* 

“ No,  not  for  this  only ; I came  partly  for  a purpose  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  world  will  hear  something  before  long.** 
Something  dangerous.  Ah,  I know  your  old  reckless 
ways.** 

Dangerous ; yes,  perhaps  so.  But  a good  game  if  the 
fellows  can  only  play  it.  No  matter.  1*11  not  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Lorn ; it  is  no  business  for  petticoats.  But  I,  too,  am 
going  into  society,  Selina,  and  I want  you  to  send  me  cards 
for  some  of  your  pleasant  receptions ; I am  told  they  are 
rather  brilliant  things.** 

“ Do  you  care  for  such  a life  as  that  ?**  she  asked,  distrust- 

“Just  now  I do,  and  so  I have  made  my  formal  call, 
Mrs.  Lorn,  and  my  address  is  the  Langham  Hotel.  You  will 
not  grudge  me  an  invitation  ?** 

“ G-rudge  you,  Philip ! Ah,  if  it  will  do  you  any  pleasure, 
with  what  gladness  I shall  welcome  you  under  my  poor 
roof!** 

Colonel  Quentin  was  about  to  make  his  formal  bow  and 
withdraw  when  she  spoke  those  words,  and  a sudden  glitter 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  stopped  and,  changing  his  demeanour 
of  distant  politeness  at  parting  for  a manner  half  familiar, 
half  stern,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  looked  fixedly 
at  her. 

“ Selina,’*  he  said,  ‘‘  you  were  always,  from  your  childhood, 
a play-actress  and  a*  liar.  You  couldn’t  help  deceiving.  A 
thing  which  might  be  done  in  a plain,  straightforward  way 
you  liked  to  do  by  some  underhand  and  deceitful  little  trick. 
When  I was  most  wild  about  you  I knew  this  ; but  I couldn’t 
help  myself  then ; and  I believed  you  had  a generous  heart, 
a loving  heart.  Well,  I still  think  you  have  some  generosity 
in  you,  and  you  are  welcome  to  love,  and  win  too,  if  you  can. 
But  you  are  unchanged  in  your  old  ways,  and  it  still  pleases 
you  to  tell  lies.  Very  good.  If  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  to 
talk  lies  to  me,  do  so,  I don’t  object.  But  understand  that 
they  don’t  deceive  me;  I know  you  perfectly  well.  Good 
morning.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room  before  she  could  even  ring  the 
bell  for  a servant  to  open  the  door.  As  he  went  down  the 
stairs,  Master  Theodore,  bounding  up,  nearly  ran  into  him. 
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‘‘Halloa!’’  Colonel  Quentin  exclaimed,  “ is  this  the  son? 
Let  me  look  at  you,  my  little  man.” 

He  took  the  indignant  Theodore  in  his  arms  and  lifted  him 
into  the  air  to  a level  with  his  own  eyes  and  coolly  studied 
his  face.  The  situation  was  terrible  for  Theodore  and  his 
manly  dignity.  To  submit  calmly  was  to  acknowledge  him- 
self a child  ; to  struggle  would  have  been  yet  more  childlike 
and  humbling.  Colonel  Quentin  hardly  seemed  to  notice  the 
flush  of  anger,  and,  it  must  be  owned — alas  for  Theodore’s 
manhood  1 — the  starting  tears. 

He  set  the  boy  down  again. 

“ So  you  are  Mrs.  Lom’s  son  ?”  he  asked. 

“ My  name  is  Lorn,”  replied  the  indignant  Theodore.  “ I 
haven’t  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name,  and  I don’t  want 
to.”  He  ran  up  the  stairs  all  glowing  and  angry. 

Colonel  Quentin  laughed  and  went  his  way. 

“ Mamma,  who’s  that  vulgar  cad  ?”  Theodore  exclaimed,  as 
he  burst  into  his  mother’s  room. 

“Who,  child?” 

“ That  fellow  I met  on  the  stairs.  A beastly  vulgar  fellow, 
I detest  him  1 If  I were  big  enough,  wouldn’t  I kick  him  1” 

“ What  has  he  said  to  you,  my  love  ?” 

“ Said  ? Oh,  nothing ; it  isn’t  that.  But  a fellow  don’t 
like  to  be  called  ‘ little  man’  and  lifted  up  in  the  air  by  a cad 
he  never  saw  before.  Let  him  try  it  on  again — that’s  all  1” 

Mrs.  Lorn  evaded  further  inquiry  for  the  moment  by 
escaping  to  her  bedroom.  Indeed  she  was  greatly  disturbed 
and  agitated  by  this  unexpected  meeting.  For  years  she  had 
not  heard  of  Philip  Quentin,  and  she  had  long  given  up 
thinking  about  him,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  dead 
or  had  forgotten  her.  A less  welcome  visitor  she  could  hardly 
have  just  now.  She  sat  down  before  her  glass  and  studied 
her  looks.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  swimming  in  tears  ; her 
lips  and  hands  were  trembling,  and  Tyrone  would  soon  be 
here. 

“Oh  1”  she  said  to  herself,  passionately,  and  she  clutched 
the  ivory  handle  of  her  hairbrush  as  if  it  were  a dagger, 
“ how  I should  like  to  have  killed  him  1 I wish  he  were 
dead  1 Good  God,  to  think  that  I once  loved  him,  and  thought 
him  handsome  and  a gentleman!  What  a cruel,  coarse 
wretch ! I do  believe  he  was  chewing  tobacco  all  the  time ; 
the  very  room  smelt  of  filthy  tobacco.  And  I am  in  the 
power  of  that  man  !” 
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Slie  was  fairly  longing  to  relieve  herself  by  the  indulgence 
of  a fall  outburst  of  tears ; but  she  had  no  time  for  the 
luxury.  Tyrone  was  coming  soon. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Tyrone  never  chewed  tobacco; 
neither  was  Colonel  Quentin  indulging  in  that  ungenteel  and 
revolting  habit  when  in  Mrs.  Lorn’s  drawing-room.  That 
assertion  of  hers  was  but  the  wild  outcry  of  feminine  anger 
impotent  of  revenge.  But  it  is  probable  that  Colonel  Quen- 
tin’s clothes  did  smell  of  tobacco,  for  he  was  a great  smoker. 
Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Tyrone  likewise  loved 
a cigar,  and  that  Mrs.  Lorn  had  more  than  once  permitted, 
nay,  encouraged  and  enjoined  him,  to  smoke  it  in  her 
presence,  and  even  expressed  a contempt  for  feebler-minded 
ladies  whose  nostrils  and  dignity  could  not  endure  the  aroma 
of  the  weed.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  old  years 
Philip  Quentin  was  likewise  a great  and  persistent  smoker, 
and  Mrs.  Lorn,  then  the  love-sick  Selina  Saulsbury,  had 
professed  to  derive  joy  from  the  fragrance  of  her  soldier 
lover’s  cigar.  The  old,  old  difference  between  now  and  then  1 

Then ! when  young  Philip  Quentin,  fresh  from  West  Point 
and  dreaming  of  a career,  used  to  be  stationed  in  the  southern 
city  of  which  Selina  was  a poetic  belle,  and  he  seemed  to  her 
the  handsome,  daring  hero  of  her  dreams — Djalma  (by 
reason  of  his  olive  skin)  and  the  Corsair  and  Henry  Morton 
all  in  one,  with  a sweetly  bewitching  and  terrible  savour  of 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  thrown  in  1 Then ! when  she  fell 
madly  in  love  with  him  and  he  with  her,  and  they  had  secret 
walks  together  and  reclined  under  trees  and  floated  in  boats, 
and  kisses  were  ever  so  much  plentier  than  blackberries  ; and, 
to  do  common  justice  to  the  man  who  afterwards  gave  himself 
up  so  much  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  he  might  have 
married  her,  or  done  anything  he  pleased  with  her,  but  that 
he  was  heroically  resolved  to  win  his  bride  by  making  a name 
and  a fortune  and  all  the  rest  of  it  before  he  claimed  so 
precious  a creature  for  his  own  ! Then ! when  she  wrote  the 
passionate,  extravagant  love  letters,  in  which  she  often  and 
often  professed  a devotion  to  her  lover  as  wholesale,  reckless, 
and  scornful  of  all  laws  as  Eloisa  did ! Then ! when  he, 
terribly  in  earnest,  went  away  to  do  great  things  somehow 
in  the  great  cities — the  times  were  times  of  piping  peace  then 
in  America,  and  the  soldier  had  little  chance  of  prevailing 
by  the  sword — and  in  absence  his  love  burned  more  strongly 
than  ever,  and  hers  began  to  cool  and  cool,  until,  in  the 
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gaieties  of  New  York  and  Saratoga,  it  went  ont  altogetker, 
and  she  sold  lor  money  tlie  pretty  shrine  in  which  the  fire 
had  once  been  burning — the  sacred  fire  which  had  lost  all 
its  sanctity,  the  eternal  fire  which  died  so  soon ! 

That  was  then ; now  had  come  up  the  very  disagreeable 
and  terrible  ghost  of  this  old  dead  love.  Some  women, 
when  they  hsfve  loved  and  now  love  not  any  longer  or  have 
changed  to  a new  fancy,  still  hold  tender  and  sacred  the 
memory  of  their  old  passion,  dig  it  a pretty  littic  grave, 
and  put  a kindly  monument  over  it  with  a gentle  poetic 
inscription,  and  now  and  then,  when  they  have  a few  moments 
quite  to  spare,  will  even  pay  it  a visit  and  lay  a little  immortelle 
softly  there,  and  say  a peaceful  word  or  two  of  remembrance 
or  of  prayer.  But  others,  when  they  have  done  with  the 
thing,  never  want  to  hear  of  it  or  see  it  any  more.  They 
would  have  it  buried  d eep  down  in  the  bed  of  a river,  like 
the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  hero,  or  given  to  be  entombed  in 
the  maws  of  kites,  or  flung  into  the  dustheap,  and  finally 
swept  away  out  of  sight  with  the  rest  of  the  rubbish.  Mrs. 
Lorn  was  a woman  of  the  latter  class.  She  had  hoped  never 
to  see  her  old  young  lover  any  more,  and  behold ! he  had 
come  to  haunt  her — a pitiless  pursuer,  who  had  her  in  his 
power,  a slave  transformed  into  a tyrant. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

Captain  Felix  Macan  occupied  a handsome  little  suite  of 
apartments  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  for  which  he  paid  a 
considerable  price.  Captain  Macan  is  perhaps  enough  of  a 
new  type  of  character  in  the  world’s  history  to  be  worth  a 
little  description.  He  is  tall,  strong,  coarsely  built,  and  in 
his  civilian  dress  of  dark  frock  and  grey  trousers  he  is  so 
evidently  a soldier  that  one  might  almost  call  him  too  evi- 
dently a soldier  to  be  quite  natural.  At  least  there  is  so 
much  more  of  a loose-limbed  swagger  about  him  than  we 
usually  observe  in  British,  French,  or  German  officers  that 
he  occasionally  suggests  the  idea  of  an  actor  who  rather 
overdoes  his  part.  But  Captain  Felix  is  not  playing  a part, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  soldiering  is  concerned.  He  has  been 
in  half  a dozen  pitched  battles,  and  in  engagements  out  of 
all  number.  His  face  strikes  the  observant  gazer  as  some- 
thing odd  and  altogether  ont  of  keeping.  There  are  the  thick 
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liaoustaclie,  the  look  of  reckless  resolve  that  might  become 
a brigaivd,  and  there  are  the  merry,  twinkling,  bead-black 
eyes  and  the  somewhat  retrousse  nose  of  the  good-humoured 
and  jovial  Irishman.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  newest  and  most 
whimsical  version  of  that  type  of  being  whereof  the  Dillons 
and  Taaffes  and  O’Donnells  were  the  more  picturesque  and 
dignified  illustrations.  This  is  the  Irishman  who  has  fought 
under  a foreign  flag.  Substitute  Fredericksburg  for  Fonte- 
noy,  and  the  conditions  of  a land  without  caste  for  those  of 
an  aristocratic  monarchical  system,  and  you  begin  to  under- 
stand his  existence.  The  Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish 
services  only  offered  a cordial  welcome  to  the  exiled  Irish 
gentleman,  but  the  war  of  the  American  Republic  opened 
the  ranks  to  everybody.  Captain  Felix  Macan  went  out  to 
New  York  a poor  little  emigrant  boy,  and  for  a long  time 
hawked  papers  in  the  streets.  He  volunteered  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  got  on  in  the  service.  Everybody  liked  him. 
He  kept  his  fellows  alive  on  the  dreary  bivouac  nights  by 
the  songs— comic,  warlike,  and  pathetic — which  he  would 
sing  in  his  magnificent  baritone  voice.  He  never  knew 
fatigue  or  sickness,  and,  with  an  absolute  indifference  to 
personal  danger  which  sometimes  looked  almost  like  stupidity,^ 
he  had  the  strange  good  luck  never  to  get  a wound  of  any- 
abiding  consequence. 

Still  Captain  Macan  could  hardly  have  accumulated  2k 
fortune  in  the  war.  The  pay  of  a captain  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States  is  not  actual  opulence.  It  may  be  set. 
down,  perhaps,  at  three  hundred  pounds  a year.  The  mostr, 
saving  of  men  can  hardly  travel  in  Europe  and  spend  a long- 
time at  the  Langham  Hotel  out  of  that  stipend.  Moreover^ 
Captain  Macan  was  never  anything  more  than  a volunteer^^ 
and,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  was  no  more  a captain  in  the. 
strict  sense  than  you  or  I.  The  title  was  now  a purely  hono- . 
rary  distinction.  But  if  we  come  to  honorary  distinctions,^ 
Captain  Macan  could  boast  a higher  rank.  Among  his 
friends  in  New  York  and  in  the  bar-rooms  of  Fulton  Street 
and  Nassau  Street  he  was  known  as  General  Macan,  a rank 
which  had  never  been  conferred  upon  him  by  any  of  the . 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States.  When  travelling 
in  England,  however,  he  usually  preferred  to  adopt  the  more . 
modest  title,  thinking  it  would  probably  attract  less  atten-. 
tion.  Captain”  is  a good  travelling  name,  but  ‘‘  General” 
is  — ^there  are  too  few  generals  in  any  service,  and  people^ 
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are  apt  to  make  inquiries  about  them  wben  they  do  travel. 
So  Mr.  Felix  Macan  remained  a quiet  captain  at  the  Langham 
and  paid  his  way  right  royally.  For  he  had  come  to  Europe 
on  a mission,  and  those  who  made  him  a general  found  him 
the  funds  to  pay  his  way. 

‘‘  Captain’’  Macan  in  fact  was  an  ex-volunteer  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  who  had  been  mustered  out  when  the 
rebellion  was  put  down,  and  whose  military  career  therefore 
might  be  regarded  as  complete ; but  ‘‘  G-eneral”  Macan  was  a 
Fenian  commander  whose  career  was  only  just  going  to  begin. 
This  was  the  time  when  Fenianism  had  high  hopes.  It  had 
a local  habitation,  a state-house  and  military  head- quarters 
all  in  one,  somewhere  near  Union  Square,  the  umbilicus  of 
New  York.  The  funds  were  flowing  in  plentifully,  and  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  were  appointing  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  Commanders  of  the  Army  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence, the  Army  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Army  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  on,  as  fast  as  you  please.  To  a sublime 
intelligence  they  were  probably  not  a whit  more  absurd  than 
a mock  English  King  at  St.  Germains  in  older  days  or  a 
mock  Neapolitan  King  in  Eome  more  lately,  making  appoint- 
ments to  imaginary  offices  of  State  and  giving  away  titles 
which  the  world  would  never  acknowledge.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  far  more  substantial  about  some  of  the  doings 
of  the  Fenian  Council,  for  when  they  appointed  General 
Macan  to  a mission  of  special  service  in  England  and  Ireland 
they  entrusted  him  with  a handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose.  General  Macan  had  been  elected  to  this  office  by 
.acclamation,  it  might  be  said.  He  was  immensely  popular 
because  of  his  animal  spirits,  his  reckless  courage,  his  detes- 
tation of  England,  and  his  honesty.  Honesty  ? Well,  that 
does  seem  a strange  word  to  use,  but  it  has  in  this  case  a sort 
of  meaning.  Everybody  knew  that  Macan,  when  he  got  hold 
of  the  money,  would  make  what  he  would  have  called  a little 

splurge”  in  Europe — that  he  would  drink  more  champagne 
and  smoke  more  cigars  than  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  in 
the  formal  statement  of  accounts.  But  everybody  knew  that 
beyond  this  he  would  not  embezzle  the  funds,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  give  those  who  contributed  some  value 
for  their  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  a Fenian  rising  some- 
where. It  was  left  to  Macan’s  military  and  political  judg- 
. ment  to  find  out  where  the  rising  ought  to  be,  whether  in 
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London,  Glasgow,  Wales,  Tipperary,  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  Let 
one  word  be  said  in  Macan’s  favour ; while  he  profited  gladly  by 
the  organization  which  enabled  him  to  go  to  England  in  style 
instead  of  starting  a newspaper  stall  or  running*’  a grog- 
shop in  New  York,  he  really  had  a genuine  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a grand  Eenian  rising  somewhere ; he  had  not  yet 
decided  where  it  was  to  be. 

On  the  day  of  Colonel  Quentin’s  visit  to  Mrs.  Lorn  Captain 
Macan  had  risen  late.  He  had  been  amusing  himself  rather 
late  the  previous  night.  Before  he  had  quite  dressed  he 
lighted  a cigar  and  smoked  complacently.  He  disdained 
breakfast,  but  he  rang  his  bell  and  ordered  ‘‘a  bottle  of 
Eoederer  and  ice,  ice,  ice,  right  away !”  When  the  wine  was 
brought  and  uncorked  he  drank  two  foaming  glasses  of  it 
and  seemed  to  feel  refreshed.  Then  he  sat  in  one  chair,  put 
his  feet  on  another,  smoked,  sipped,  and  was  remarkably  happy. 

Captain  Macan  was  engaged  in  trolling  out  some  snatches 
of  ‘‘The  White  Cockade”  when  his  friend  came  in.  He 
checked  himself  in  his  invitation  to  aspiring  youths  to 
“join  the  bold  brigade  and  learn  the  soldier’s  glorious  trade” 
when  he  noted  the  grim  expression  on  the  face  of  Colonel 
Quentin. 

“ Well,  lad,  you’ve  been  and  done  it,  I guess.  Seen  the 
lady  ? Had  it  over,  eh  ?” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  seen  her.” 

“Don’t  say  so  1 Well,  I daresay  ’twas  touching.  It’s  an 
awful  trial,  that  first  meeting  with  the  old  flame  after  she’s 
gone  and  married  the  other  fellow.  That’s  a bad  metaphor, 
Phil,  for  a flame  doesn’t  get  married,  but  I haven’t  anything 
better  on  hand.  I make  no  doubt  it’ll  do  you  well  enough. 
What  did  she  say  ?” 

“ Just  what  I expected.  She  tried  to  fool  me  all  over 
again.” 

“ And  didn’t  succeed  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ J)o  you  tell  me  so  ? You  held  out  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“ See  that  now ! I couldn’t  have  done  it ; I’d  never  have 
had  the  heart.  Did  she  cry  ?” 

“ I think  so.” 

“Well,  I never  eould  stand  a woman’s  tears;  I’d  have 
sworn  to  anything  she  liked.  But  I hope  you  gave  the  pool 
thing  back  her  letters?” 
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No,  I didn’t.  They  are  my  weapons.’* 

“ Yes,  but  I don’t  like  weapons  against  women.  I think 
you’re  wrong,  Phil ; I told  you  so  before.  I’d  never  keep  a 
woman’s  letters  once  she  wanted  them  back.” 

“ Macan,  you  are  a good  fellow,  but  you  don’t  understand 
other  people’s  feelings.  You  can’t  know  what  that  woman 
made  me  suffer,  and  what  degradation  she  drew  me  into  to 
cure  my  rage  and  disappointment.  You  don’t  seem  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  such  a thing  in  the  world  as  a feeling  of 
revenge.” 

“ Never  felt  a touch  of  the  feeling  in  all  my  life ; I mean 
towards  anybody,  any  person.  Of  course,  revenge  on  Old 
Mother  England’s  a different  thing;  that’s  a holy  duty, 
Quentin,  my  boy  ! But  I couldn’t  feel  it  to  man  or  woman. 
What  does  Byron  say  ? ‘ Sweet  is  revenge,  especially  to 
women.’  Yes,  it’s  well  enough  for  women  ; I don’t  mind  it 
in  them.  I think  I like  to  see  a pretty  little  creature  in  a 
vixenish  mood,  but  it  don’t  suit  a man  at  all,  I think.  Give 
it  up,  Phil.” 

“ It  would  hardly  give  me  up,  Macan,  if  I were  to  try  my 
very  best.  Besides,  you  must  do  me  the  favour  to  remember 
that  just  now  I have  something  more  substantial  than  even 
revenge  to  look  after,  and  that  she  can  help  me.  Do  you 
suppose  she  would  assist  me  out  of  love — out  of  old  kind- 
ness ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  that  she  wouldn’t.  I fancy  a woman 
is  rather  inclined  to  be  generous  to  a fellow  she  has  treated 
badly.” 

“Not  this  woman.  She  will  serve  me  while  I can  compel 
her;  and  I had  much  rather  compel  her  than  beseech  her.” 

“ I don’t  seem  to  like  it.” 

“ Probably  you  couldn’t  do  it,  Macan.  Perhaps  if  you  had 
ever  really  suffered  you  could  ; perhaps  you  couldn’t  in  any 
case.  But,  my  good  fellow,  how  does  that  affect  me?  I 
couldn’t  do  what  you  are  doing.  I couldn’t  come  to  Europe 
and  live  like  a prince  here  on  the  dollars  subscribed  by  silly 
Irish  helps  and  mad  Irish  waiters  and  barmen.” 

“Pll  give  them  value  for  their  money,  Phil,  you  may 
depend  on  it ! I’ll  wake  up  old  Mother  England ! There’ll 
be  a fight  where  I go !” 

“ There  generally  is,  I think.  Nobody  ever  accused  you  of 
not  liking  a fight.  You  shall  have  my  good  wishes,  I promise 
you.  But  you  must  do  your  preliminary  work  in  your  own 
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way — 1 couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  go  into  that  sort  of  thing — . 
and  you  must  leave  me  to  my  work.” 

“All  right,  Phil;  I’m  not  particular.  ‘John  Brown’s 
©ody  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave.’  (This  was  a snatch  of 
song.)  Have  a glass  of  champagne,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Thanks ; no.  I’ll  have  a cigar,  though.” 

“ I can’t  keep  from  the  champagne ; it’s  so  bully  cheap* 
I say,  think  of  that  bottle  of  Koederer  for  two  dollars-fifty  I 
Why  you  wouldn’t  get  it  at  Delmonico’s  for  seven  dollars  I 
This  London  is  a glorious  place.” 

“ It  is  ; I’m  tired  of  it  already.” 

“ By  Jove,  I think  you’re  in  love  with  that  widow  still  I 
That  must  be  it!  ‘ Oh,  love  is  the  soul  of — ’’’and  again 
Captain  Macan  broke  into  song. 

“ How’s  your  work  getting  on  ?”  interrupted  the  other. 

“ We’ll  be  soon  full  blast,  sir.  I must  get  hold  of  your 
friend  and  rival.  Master  Tyrone.” 

“ I can  bring  that  about.  I don’t  suppose  anything  will 
come  of  it,  but  it’s  worth  trying.  It  would  suit  us  both  if 
we  could  drag  him  in.” 

“Leave  me  alone  for  that!  Ain’t  I an  Arcadian,  too,  my 
boy  ? ‘ Who  fears  to  speak  of  Hinety ’ ” 

“Yes,  but  I think  there  are  Arcadians  and  Arcadians. 
There  are  degrees  in  all  professions,  as  the  French  judge  said ; 
and  I fancy  there  was  such  a thing  as  class  in  Arcadia  too. 
Tyrone  is  a gentleman,  Macan,  such  as  the  old  country  only 
can  breed.  You  can  hardly  talk  him  over  in  the  same  way 
as  you  would  Mickey  the  hack-driver  and  Biddy  the  chamber- 
maid.” 

“ Blood’s  thicker  than  water,  Phil ! The  seed  of  the  old 
rebels  is  in  that  lad,  you  bet ! Eemember  the  civilized  ‘ big 
Indian’  we  had  with  us  out  in  the  campaign  of  the  Wilder- 
ness ? There  wasn’t  more  dark  colour  in  his  hide  than  there 
is  in  yours ! no,  by  George,  nor  half  so  much.  He  looked  as 
good  a soldier  and  as  decent  a lad  as  any  of  us,  and  there 
were  three  removes  in  his  blood  any  way  from  his  howling 
Indian  progenitor.  Very  well,  what  did  I see  the  devil  do 
with  my  own  eyes  when  we  went  under  fire  together  one 
day  ? Bad  luck  to  me  if  he  didn’t  shriek  out  a war-whoop 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Black  Kettle  himself,  and  if 
he  hadn’t  a wounded  Eeb  by  the  topknot  going  to  scalp  him ! 
True  as  gospel,  Phil ! All  right ; you’ll  find  it’s  the  same 
thing  with  my  bold  Tyrone.  Belgravia  puts  a coat  of  paint 
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on  him,  but  there’s  the  clear  grit  of  the  bully  old  Irish  chief 
under  all,  you  bet ! ‘ Then  up  comes  Greneral  Bonaparte  and 

takes  me  by  the  hand ’ ” Captain  Macan  again  gave  full 

sway  to  his  baritone  voice. 

‘‘  They  tell  me  he’s  not  good  for  anything  but  spending 
money  and  lounging  round  with  young  English  lords,”  said 
Quentin,  bitterly.  ‘‘  That,  I suppose,  is  his  charm  in  the 
eyes  of — ” and  he  stopped  suddenly. 

‘‘  Of  course  it  is  ; to  be  sure  it  is.  All  women  like  aris- 
tocracy. Why  shouldn’t  he  spend  money,  even  when  it  isn’t 
bis  own  ? He  wouldn’t  be  a real  Tyrone  if  he  didn’t.  What 
are  you  smiling  at?  Oh,  I see.  You  mean  that  other  people 
who  ain’t  real  Tyrones  can  spend  money  that  isn’t  their  own  ? 
You  get  along  ; I scorn  the  insinuation ! Ain’t  I going  to 
pay  for  it  every  coin  in  a Frenchman’s  blood  ? I’m  quoting, 
sir,  from  the  noble  words  of  Claude  Melnotte,  a hero  you’re 
not  acquainted  with,  I’ll  be  bound.  And  why  shouldn’t  he 
keep  company  with  English  lords,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
demeaning  himself?  There  never  was  a Tyrone  yet  that 
wasn’t  fit  company  for  any  prince  of  the  blood  royal.” 

Captain  Macan  poured  himself  out  the  last  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

‘‘How  can  you  drink  that  stuff  at  this  hour?”  his  friend 
asked. 

“ Well,  it’s  so  cheap  here  that  I keep  drinking  it  all 
the  time,  on  the  principle  that  makes  some  women  buy  up 
whole  roomfuls  of  old  furniture  that  they  don’t  want,  just 
because  the  things  can  be  had  a bargain.  Besides,  I’m  fond 
■of  champagne,  anyhow.  It’s  the  queen  of  wines,  sir,  and,  as 
a republican,  I am  for  putting  down  all  royalties.  You 
should  have  seen  the  waiter  the  other  day  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  when  I insisted  on  beginning  my  dinner  with  cham- 
pagne. ‘ Champagne  with  your  soup,  sir  ?’  says  he.  ‘ Why  not, 
.sir  ?’  says  I.  ‘ It  isn’t  quite  usual  with  us,^  says  he.  ‘ It  isn’t 
quite  usual  with  me,’  says  I,  ‘ and  that’s  just  the  very  reason 
why  I’m  going  to  have  it  now,  so  you  bring  it  along  right 
.away.’  He  did  bring  it,  but  with  a look  that  told  me  he  was 
acting  under  compulsion  and  that  he  entered  his  protest.” 
And  Macan  laughed  a great  boyish  horse-laugh. 

“ I wish  I cjuld  get  as  much  amusement  out  of  life  as  you 
•do,”  Colonel  Quentin  said,  grimly. 

“ 1 wish  you  could.  But  you  are  too  solemn ; you  don’t 
eee  the  fun  of  anything.  Live  while  you  may  live!  We’re 
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alive  to-day,  Phil ; I decline  to  answer  for  next  week.  If  I 
were  to  be  shot  to« morrow,  that’s  only  the  better  reason  for 
being  pleasant  to-night.  That’s  philosophy.” 

‘‘It’s  only  temper  and  nerve,  Macan.” 

“ Devil  may  care  what  it  is,  so  long  as  it  keeps  one’s  spirits 
up.  Where  are  you  going  to-night  ?” 

“Anywhere  you  like.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  opera.  I like  a ballad,  but  darn 
your  Italian  high  style  of  thing.  I’d  like  a real  good  deep 
tragedy  now,  something  in  the  tremendous  old  Forrest  style ; 
but  there’s  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Let’s  go  and  see  some- 
thing pleasant  and  bright,  pretty  faces  and  ankles  and  all 
that.  Do  you  propose  to  dine  here  ?” 

“ I don’t  care.” 

“ I do.  I hate  the  slow  dinners  here.  There’s  nothing 
rattling  and  bachelor-like  about  them.  I want  to  dine  at 
Grreenwich  and  eat  clams — I mean  whitebait — and  do  the 
regular  thing.  Wont  you  come  ? We’ll  get  back  in  time  to 
look  into  a theatre  somewhere.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  his  friend,  rising  rather  languidly,  “ I’ll 
go  with  you.” 

“ That’s  right.  Where  are  you  going  now 

“ I have  some  letters  to  write.” 

“ Oh,  bad  luck  to  them  for  letters,  so  have  I ! And  devil 
a thing  have  I to  say  yet,  except  that  everything  looks 
splendid  and  that  nothing  mars  the  prospect  of  events  ; which 
is  true  enough  as  far  as  I have  anything  to  say  to  it,  for  I 
haven’t  yet  given  the  prospect  any  chance  of  marring  itself 
in  my  eyes  by  taking  a look  at  it.  hTo  matter  ; to-morrow 
I’ll  go  to  business  in  good  earnest.  Eevolntions  can’t  be 
made  in  a day,  sir  1 I’ll  just  lie  down  now  and  take  a sleep, 
and  think  over  it.  Wont  you  call  here  for  me  at  six  ?” 

“ Yes,  I’ll  come.” 

Quentin  went  slowly  out,  and  as  he  made  for  his  room  the 
notes  of  his  friend’s  voice,  uplifted  in  song,  followed  him  for 
a good  part  of  the  way. 

It  was  an  odd  caprice  of  inclination  that  made  these  two 
men  comrades.  Yet  they  had  long  been  comrades,  and  even, 
in  a certain  sense,  friends.  Each  was  in  his  way  unscrupulous, 
and  on  that  basis,  perhaps,  the  acquaintance  first  founded 
itself.  War  and  imprisonment  had  flung  them  together,  and 
the  connexion  survived  in  dissipation  and  in  worldly  schemes. 
Macan  was  a sort  of  person  to  whom  any  friend  might  confide 
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anytlilng.  If  lie  liked  you  personally  it  did  not  matter  wliat 
you  had  done.  If  you  had  robbed  a bank  or  shot  your  cousin 
you  might  tell  it  to  him  safely,  and,  however  he  might  dis- 
approve of  the  deed,  it  affected  his  personal  friendship  no 
more  than  the  regard  of  a schoolboy  for  his  chum  is  affected 
by  the  latter’s  acknowledgment  that  he  has  plundered  an 
orchard  or  exploded  a cracker  under  his  aunt’s  chair. 
Quentin’s  was  a carrier e manquee — he  was  a profoundly  dis- 
appointed man,  and  the  reckless  good  humour  of  his  com- 
panion helped  to  amuse  and  distract  him.  Macan  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  Colonel  Quentin  could  freely  talk,  and 
with  whom  also  he  could  be  silent  when  he  pleased.  Macan 
was  never  offended,  never  out  of  humour,  and  never  gloomy. 
Thus  his  easy  companionship  suited  one  who,  like  De  Musset’s 
hero,  was  debauche  'par  ennui,  mais  triste  jpar  nature. 


[CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mk.  Tyrone  lived,  on  the  second  floor  of  a house  in  Clarges 
Street.  The  landlord  of  the  house  was  legally  M.  Adolphe 
Pinel,  but  in  fact  and  reality  Madame  Pinel,  his  wife.. 
Madame  Pinel  was  once  Miss  Johanna  Malony,  and  was  bom 
under  the  shadow  of  that  castle  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as,  according  to  the  “ Parliamentary  Companion,^*’ 
one  of  the  residences  of  our  hero.  It  was  not  an  eligible* 
residence  at  present,  for  it  had  not  had  a roof  for  generations,, 
and  a letter  delivered  there  would  have  found  only  bats  andl 
crows,  and  perhaps  a straggling  pig  or  two,  to  dispute  the* 
honour  of  receiving  it.  During  a long  part  of  his  minority 
Tyrone  lived  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  with  a maidem 
aunt  now  dead,  and  this  lady  had,  in  one  of  her  visits  tO' 
Ireland,  brought  away  smart  and  bright  eyed  little  Johanna 
Malony  to  be  her  waiting  maid.  Adolphe  Pinel  was  Tyrone’s, 
valet,  and  in  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  when  Johanna  had 
grown  to  be  a woman,  Adolphe  fell  in  love  with  her.  Tyrone’s; 
aunt  dying  left  Johanna  a substantial  legacy,  and  Johanna., 
presently  consented  to  become  Madame  Pinel.  Soon  after- 
this  Tyrone  resolved  to  settle  in  London  and  look  after  Irish; 
affairs,  and  become  an  Irish  chief  under  modern  conditions.. 
Johanna,  who  was  more  attached  to  him  than  to  anything' 
in  the  world,  except  her  husband  and  her  children,  i]i  that* 
absolutely  pure  and  faithful  way  so  well  understood  by  the^ 
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follo^rers  of  a great  old  Irish  family,  resolved  that  her  husband 
and  she  would  also  come  to  London.  Johanna’s  grand 
ambition,  which  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  Adolphe,  ^\as 
to  have  a house  in  a fashionable  quarter  and  to  let  lodgings 
there.  She  was  intensely  active,  hardworking,  and  thrifty, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  dearly  loved  a position  and  a 
dignity.  Now  to  be  the  mistress  of  a handsome  house  let  off 
as  well-paying  lodgings  would  answer  all  her  wishes.  She 
could  work  and  save,  and  yet  be  a ruling  authority  and  have 
servants  of  her  own.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Tyrone  could  lodge  in 
her  house,  and  she  could  see  to  his  meals  and  Adolphe  could 
look  after  his  clothes  and  himself.  This  scheme  Tyrone  was 
glad  to  assist.  When  he  was  yet  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
money  he  advanced  a thousand  pounds  for  furniture,  and  the 
house  in  Clarges  Street  was  taken.  Tyrone  only  occupied  a 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  on  the  upper  floor,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  money  he  advanced  was  to  be  paid  off 
whenever  the  growing  profits  of  the  concern  should  make  it 
convenient. 

Meanwhile  the  concern  did  prosper.  M.  Pinel  made  himself 
useful  in  a thousand  ways.  Tyrone  had  now  long  ceased  to 
keep  a valet,  and  Madame  Pinel  was  an  invaluable  landlady, 
with  a perfect  genius  for  the  management  of  servants.  One 
principle  she  asserted  and  maintained  with  a candour  and 
directness  rarely  known  in  household  affairs.  She  laid  down 
from  the  first  the  doctrine  that  she  was  to  be  the  absolute 
ruler.  M.  Pinel  was  very  good,  she  said,  for  executing  orders, 
but  he  had  not  the  head  for  actual  command  and  manage- 
ment.  So  she  good  humouredly  gave  him  to  understand 
that  the  house  could  never  do  with  divided  authority ; that 
in  all  things,  small  and  large,  there  must  be  only  one  will 
and  one  law,  and  that  these  must  be  hers.  On  this  she  was 
firm,  nor  would  she  allow  M.  Pinel  or  anybody  else  to  dispute 
for  one  moment  her  rightful  authority.  Adolphe,  for  his 
part,  was  well  contented.  He  had  a fond  and  faithful  wife, 
he  was  delighted  to  carry  out  her  plans  and  orders,  and  he 
never  dreamed  of  rebelling.  It  was  not  merely  the  pardon- 
able and  feminine  desire  to  have  her  own  way  that  animated 
Johanna.  She  saw  that  she  could  manage  matters  best,  and 
she  was  resolved  that  she  would  manage  them.  But  it  would 
never  have  suited  her  part  to  be  like  Pope’s  model  wife,  who, 
if  she  rules  her  husband,  ‘‘  never  shows  she  rules.”  It  was 
essential  to  Madame  Pinel’a  success  that  her  rule  should  bo 
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open  and  acknowledged.  M.  Pinel  was  ratker  fond  of  meddling 
and  making,  and  could  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a minister 
obeying  orders,  but  would  make  a sad  muddle  if  be  took 
things  into  his  own  hands.  He  was  rather  easy,  too,  and 
might  be  talked  over ; he  did  not  understand  half  the  English 
that  was  spoken  to  him,  and  yet  he  would  not  own  his 
imperfection.  There  was  no  knowiug  what  abatement  lodgers 
might  obtain,  what  breaches  of  discipline  servants,  coachmen, 
brougham- drivers  (from  the  livery  stables)  might  be  encou- 
raged to  commit  if  it  were  not  distinctly  known  to  everybody 
that  Madame  Pinel  was  the  master,  and  that  M.  Pinel  had 
no  authority  of  his  own  to  do  anything.  Therefore,  for  M. 
Pinel’s  own  good,  it  was  absolutely  essential  not  merely  that 
he  should  obey,  but  that  he  should  do  public  homage  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  subjection. 

Madame  Johanna,  who  was  the  kindest  creature  in  the 
world  and  who  loved  her  husband  (although  with  a certain 
secret  pity  for  him  as  a foreigner  and  a Frenchman),  was  as 
particular  about  her  authority  as  Dr.  Busby  himself  when 
he  kept  his  hat  on  in  presence  of  the  King,  on  the  ground 
that  if  his  pupils  supposed  anybody  in  the  world  to  be  greater 
than  their  master  all  his  power  over  them  would  be  gone.  It 
happened  that  on  one  occasion,  Johanna  being  out,  a lady 
and  gentleman  highly  recommended  had  come  to  look  for 
lodgings.  A new  servant  ignorantly  summoned  M.  Pinel, 
who  at  once  proceeded  rather  rashly  to  enter  into  terms. 
Madame  Pinel  returned  and  heard  of  what  was  going  on. 
She  saw  that  if  once  such  a precedent  were  established  her 
authority  would  be  nowhere.  She  entered  the  parlour  where 
the  lady  and  gentleman  were  talking  over  the  arrangements 
with  the  bowing  and  smiling  Adolphe.  She  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  We  have  been  making  arrangements  with  M. 
Pinel,”  said  the  gentleman,  politely.  ‘‘Not  M.  Pinel,  but 
Madame  Pinel,”  said  Johanna,  good  humouredly  but  firmly, 

makes  the  arrangements  here.  Now,  Adolphe,  you  can  go, 
dear,  and  I’ll  settle  with  the  lady  and  gentleman.”  Nothing 
on  earth  could  have  made  Johanna  accept  the  proposals  of 
that  lady  and  gentleman.  She  broke  off  the  negotiations, 
civilly  but  without  much  delay,  and  her  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  household  was  reasserted. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Madame  saw  M.  Pinel  a little  too 
civil  and  gallant  in  manner  to  a remarkably  pretty  parlour- 
maid. Johanna  did  not  suspect  her  husband  of  anything 
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more  than  a rather  florid  civility ; but  the  other  servants  did 
not  quite  understand  French  gallantry,  perhaps,  and  Johanna 
thought  she  saw  a significant  glance  now  and  then  passing 
between  them,  and  she  fancied  there  was  an  occasional  saucy 
gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  supposed  favourite.  Here  again  she 
quickly  rose  to  the  level  of  the  situation.  She  summoned 
the  girl  to  her  room,  paid  her  a month’s  wages  in  advance, 
wrote  her  a character  such  as  her  capacity  and  honesty  fairly 
deserved,  and  had  her  out  of  the  house  in  ten  minutes. 
Adolphe  was  utterly  paralysed  by  this  decisive  energy.  She 
did  not  scold  him ; only  remarked,  “ Voila,  Adolphe,  vos 
attentions  ont  coute  cette  pauvre  fille  sa  situation,” — ^for 
Johanna’s  French  was  the  oddest  metamorphosis  of  bad 
English,  though  she  generally  contrived  to  make  her  mean- 
ing pretty  clear  one  way  or  another.  Adolphe  for  the  future 
preserved  a staid  and  dignified  coldness  in  his  dealings  with 
the  maids. 

Johanna  watched  over  Tyrone’s  career  and  his  goings  on 
with  alternate  hope  and  fear.  She  was  as  familiar  with  him 
as  if  he  had  been  her  brother,  as  full  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion as  though  he  were  a sovereign  prince.  She  would  knock 
at  his  door,  come  in  and  remonstrate  with  him,  or  advise 
him,  or  encourage  him,  as  freely  and  earnestly  as  if  she  were 
his  mother,  and  she  was  really  only  four  or  five  years  older 
than  himself.  Even  M.  Pinel,  Frenchman  though  he  was, 
never  thought  of  jealousy  or  suspicion  in  such  a frank,  honest, 
and  devoted  attachment. 

When  Tyrone  rose  every  morning  he  always  found  piles  of 
letters  and  papers  to  read ; and  his  breakfast  was  generally 
a sort  of  reception  of  all  manner  of  visitors,  political  and 
personal — constituents  with  a grievance,  'proteges  of  con- 
stituents wanting  situations  in  the  Custom  House,  the  Inland 
Eevenue,  the  Post-office,  the  police,  and  what  not ; Irishmen 
out  of  work  who  sought  a little  help ; young  Irishmen  of 
unappreciated  genius  who  desired,  through  his  means,  an 
immediate  engagement  on  some  first-class  newspaper ; and 
sometimes  Irishwomen,  who  were  not  slow  to  ask  for  his 
intervention  on  behalf  of  their  husbands  and  sons.  It  was 
utterly  useless  for  Tyrone  to  protest  to  each  and  everybody 
that  he  could  not  ask  favours  of  the  Government  and  that  he 
had  no  influence  whatever  with  the  press.  Ho  Irishman  or 
woman  of  the  place- seeking  class  ever  yet  believed  that  there 
was  any  favour  beyond  the  power  of  the  Member  to  obtain  ; 
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and  Tyrone,  moreover,  liad  gone  in  for  playing  tlie  superb 
part  of  an  Irisli  chief. 

Therefore,  when  Tyrone  wanted  to  get  any  letters  written 
or  work  of  any  kind  done  in  the  morning  he  rose  very  early, 
before  the  visitations  had  set  in.  One  morning,  soon  after 
he  had  first  seen  Jennie  at  the  House,  he  got  up  early  for 
this  purpose.  Early  as  he  was,  however,  he  had  been  antici- 
pated. He  had  hardly  sat  down  to  write  when  he  heard  the 
well-known  tap  of  Madame  Pinel.  Tyrone  was  always  at 
home”  to  her  knock ; he  had  quite  a warm  regard  for  the 
good  woman,  and  often  made  himself  a merry  playfellow  for 
her  children.  Most  people  thought  him  self-conceited  and 
proud.  Johanna’s  children,  from  the  baby  up,  adored  him, 
and  would  make  as  free  with  him  as  with  papa. 

So  Tyrone,  without  looking  up,  called  out  Come  in, 
Johanna,”  and  Johanna  entered.  She  was  a bright-eyed, 
dark-skinned  western  peasant  girl  converted  into  a sort  of 
lady.  Slie  had  a supple,  vigorous  form  now — indeed  growing 
rather  plump  and  maternal — and  the  firm  step  which  she 
had  acquired  bare-legged  among  her  native  bogs  and  hills. 
She  had  a large  mouth  and  white  shining  teeth,  and  she  was 
dressed  in  a buff  morning  gown  with  a solid  brooch  and  a 
thick  gold  chain,  as  became  the  landlady  of  so  respectable, 
and  even  fashionable,  an  establishment. 

‘‘  Good  morning,  Tyrone”  (Johanna  always  called  her  chief 
“ Tyrone” — the  Tyrone,  the  one  Tyrone ; that  was  his  highest 
honour  at  home,  to  be  Tyrone ; the  poorest  beggar  thus 
accosted  him).  ‘‘  Maybe  I’m  disturbing  you  ?” 

“ Hot  at  all,  Johanna.  What  is  it  ?” 

Well,  it’s  this : there’s  been  a strange  sort  of  woman  this 
morning  looking  for  you.” 

“ So  early — already  ?” 

‘‘  Ay,  sure ; and  she  seems  in  trouble,  and  she  begs  and 
prays  to  see  you.  They  told  her  you  weren’t  up,  but  that 
didn’t  satisfy  her ; she  says  she’ll  come  again.” 

Johanna  paused,  watching  Tyrone  with  uneasy  eyes. 

“ What  a nuisance  !”  Then  he  suddenly  thought  of  his 
Westminster  Hall  petitioner.  “ What  kind  of  a woman  iy 
she,  Johanna?  Tall,  pale,  and  thin?” 

“ Yes,  very  thin  and  pale,  and  strange  like.  Poor  thing 
like  a lady  too.” 

Tyrone  heaved  a sigh  of  resignation.  I suppose  I must 
see  her,  Johanna.” 
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‘‘  I suppose  so.  Now  look  here,  Tyrone,  there  isn^t  any- 
thing wrong  in  this  ? I wouldn’t  believe  it  of  you.  Tell  me, 
dear,  there  isn’t  anything  wrong  ?” 

‘‘  Anything  wrong,  Johanna  ? How  wrong  ?” 

“ This  poor  creature,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  and  her 
faded  gown,  God  hel^^  her ! she  hasn’t  any  claim  on  you  ? 
Oh,  sure,  you  know  what  I mean,  but  I’ll  put  it  plainer  if 
you  like.” 

‘‘  No,  Johanna,”  said  Tyrone,  gravely,  although  a good 
deal  inclined  to  smile,  “ she  has  no  claim  on  me  but  the  same 
that  she  has  on  you.” 

“ Thank  God  for  that  same ! And  I knew  it,  too,  only  one 
gets  uneasy  in  a place  like  this.” 

“ I never  saw  her  until  the  other  night.”  And  then  Tyrone 
gave  Johanna  a brief  account  of  his  adventure,  to  which  she 
listened  with  wondering  eyes  and  exclamations  of  ‘‘  See  that, 
now !”  and  “ The  creature,”  and  little  clucking  sounds  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy  and  pity.  The  pity,  of  course,  was 
profoundly  increased  when  Tyrone  spoke  of  the  little  child, 
which  at  first  he  forgot  to  do. 

‘‘  But  I don’t  see  what  I can  do  for  her,”  said  Tyrone, 
rising  and  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room, 
striving  as  he  did  to  harden  himself  into  firmness ; ‘‘I  am  so 
very  hard  up,  and  there  are  so  many  of  these  poor  people.” 

The  poor  we  shall  have  always  with  us,”  said  Johanna^ 
in  a tone  of  remonstrance. 

‘‘  I suppose  so — from  Ireland  at  least,”  Tyrone  replied 
He  sometimes  amused  himself  by  railing  at  Ireland  in  order 
to  draw"  out  Johanna,  who  fired  at  a disparaging  word  from 
any  one  else,  even  from  him,  but  reserved  to  herself  the  right 
to  sermonize  over  the  laziness  of  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women whenever  occasion  offered  to  read  them  a lesson  which 
she  supposed  might  have  a stimulating  effect. 

‘‘  Fie  for  shame  now,  Tyrone  ! Is  it  to  abuse  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  you  would?  There’s  enough  ready  to  do  that 
without  our  doing  it  for  them.” 

“ Well,  Johanna,  it’s  only  to  you,  of  course.” 

“ I don’t  know  ; when  one  gets  the  way  of  it  one  might  be 
letting  out  before  strangers.  But  about  this  poor  creature — 
v^dll  you  see  her  ?” 

‘^Wouldn’t  it  do  for  you  to  see  her,  Johanna,  if  you  would 
ue  ivind  enough?  You  know  all  about  my  finances” — by  the 
way,  she  didn’t  know  of  the  recent  sale  of  his  relics — ‘‘  I 
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haven’t  any  money  really  to  give  away.  You  might  be  able 
to  give  her  some  advice.  I’m  afraid  the  poor  fellow  her 
husband  is  dying ; I thought  so  the  other  night.” 

‘‘  I’ll  see  her  if  you  like,  to  be  sure,  but  she’ll  not  be  satis- 
fied with  that  ” and  Johanna  shook  her  head  despondingly. 

Wont  she?” 

She  wont,  depend  upon  it.  She’ll  think  she  can  get 
more  good  by  talking  over  a man  than  a woman.  There’s 
a ring  at  the  door ; that’s  she  again,  I’m  sure.  Faith,  she 
rings  as  if  she  was  coming  to  wake  up  the  parish  doctor,” 
Johanna  added,  her  sympathy  a little  disturbed  by  what  she 
considered  the  too  imperious  tone  of  the  summons.  Madame 
Pinel  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Tyrone  remained  standing 
near  the  chimneypiece,  his  elbow  leaning  on  it,  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Ariadne  on  her  tiger,  which,  carefully  covered 
with  a glass  shade,  had  been  set  up  by  Madame  Pinel  as 
its  special  ornament.  .Madame  Pinel  attended  sales,  and 
bought  up  things  “ graduously,”  she  said.  Tyrone  did  not 
think  of  resuming  his  letter- writing.  He  knew  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  conference  below  stairs,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  see  his  visitor.  Besides,  there  was  a strange 
sensation  in  his  mind,  telling  him  that  something  not  common 
was  to  come  of  this  visit. 

In  a moment  Madame  Pinel  herself  showed  the  visitor  up, 
gave  a glance  of  wonder  and  pity  blended,  which  Tyrone 
caught,  and  then  left  the  room.  The  visitor  came  towards 
Tyrone  with  eager  step.  She  was  dressed  in  a faded  gown, 
as  Johanna  had  said — a very,  very  faded  gown;  her  face  was 
pale,  looking  almost  yellow  in  the  sunny  daylight,  and 
wasted ; but  her  forehead  was  intellectual,  her  eyebrows  were 
beautifully  drawn.  All  the  outlines  of  the  face  were  clear 
and  striking ; but  the  lips  were  thin,  and  there  were  quiver- 
ing, twinkling  lines  around  the  eyes  and  mouth — lines  that 
made  one  thrill  as  if  with  a shooting  pain. 

Tyrone  bowed,  and  handed  her  a chair. 

Ho,  no,”  she  said,  in  her  clear  voice,  a little  sharp  in  tone, 
and  now  trembling  with  e’^^'otion,  I don’t  care  to  sit  down ; 
I haven’t  long  to  stay.  I x Jid  you  I would  only  seek  you  out 
if  the  worst  came.  Well,  you  see  me — the  worst  has  come.” 

“ I feared  it  was  coming,”  Tyrone  said,  gently. 

You  did ! I didn’t ! I thought  it  couldn’t  be  ; we  had 
been  together  so  long,  and  suffered  so  much.  I thought  I 
could  have  held  him  for  ever.  Well,  I couldn’t.” 
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Is  he — is  it  all  overp’ 

‘‘  No,  he  is  not  dead.’^  A cruel  spasm  passed  across  her 
face.  He  cannot  die  in  peace,  thinking  of  his  child — and  of 
me ! Oh,  Tyrone,  I don’t  care  for  myself,  nor  much  even  for 
her  but  I want  you  to  come  and  speak  to  him  and  ease 
his  mind,  and  tell  him  you  will  not  let  his  child  starve  !” 

In  all  his  genuine  pity  for  the  woman,  Tyrone  could  not 
keep  a look  of  surprise  from  crossing  his  face.  She  saw  it. 

Yes,”  she  said,  bitterly,  you  wonder  at  my  coolness, 
don’t  you  ? What’s  the  dying  pauper’s  child  to  the  great 
Tyrone  ? What  claim  has  he  or  she  on  you  ? I’ll  tell  you  ; 
I don’t  care  now  even  if  he  knows  that  I have  told  you.  He 
and  she  have  this  claim  on  you,  that  you  stand  between  them 
and  the  money  that  ought  to  be  theirs.  Yes,  you  do,  you 
may  well  look  amazed ! One  of  these  days  you  will  be 
squandering  the  wealth  that  by  every  law  of  Grod  and  nature, 
if  there  are  such  things,  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  child !” 

‘‘  What  do  you  mean ; who  are  you  ; what  is  his  name  ?” 

His  name  ? Your  name  ! Maurice  Tyrone  is  his  name  ; 
ay,  and  he  was  the  noblest  creature  that  ever  bore  the  name, 
worth  ten  thousand  such  as  you.  He  might  have  done  it 
honour,  while  you — well,  no  matter,  I go  mad  when  I think 
of  these  things.  Now  you  know  our  claim.” 

I guess  it  partly : if  this  is  so> — — ” 

‘‘If  this  is  so?  I tell  you  it  is  so.  He  is  as  surely  the 
son  of  old  Maurice  Tyrone  of  New  York  as  you  are  standing 
there.  Ho  you  want  proofs  ? Come  with  me  and  you  shall 
have  them.  We  have  destroyed  him  between  us,  Tyrone,’^ 
she  said,  with  a wild  smile,  “ I,  because  I loved  him ; you, 
because  his  foolish  old  father  thought  there  was  some  promise 
in  you  that  might  do  honour  to  the  name.  Come,  shall  we 
go  and  look  at  our  work  side  by  side  ?” 

“ If  this  is  so,”  said  Tyrone,  now  deeply  moved,  “ I can 
only  say  that  your  own  child  is  not  more  innocent  of  any 
share  in  the  disinheriting  of  your  husband  than  I am.  His 
father  never  even  saw  me.  I never  knew  anything  about  him 
until  I heard  of  his  death ” 

“ No ; but  then  ? When  you  knew  he  had  a son  who  was 
to  be  plundered  to  enrich  you,  you  took  great  pains,  I sup- 
pose, to  find  him  out,  and  to  know  whether  he  deserved  to  be 
cast  off  or  whether  he  didn’t?  Yes,  you  thought  of  all  thi& 
I suppose?” 

“ I thought  very  little  about  it,”  said  Tyrone,  sadly.  “ i 
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am  afraid  I thouglit  too  little  about  most  things.  I hardly 
gave  many  serious  thoughts  to  this  money,  which  is  only  to 
come  to  me  if  all  manner  of  conditions  are  fulfilled.  But 
now,  if  this  is  so — I mean  since  this  is  so,  and  you  are  the 
wife  of  my  cousin,  and  I have  been,  in  some  sort,  the  inno' 
cent  cause  of  his  losing  his  father’s  property,  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  can  I do  ? I admit  your  claim  freely.  Your 
child  shall  not  want,  nor  you  either,  while  I have  a sovereign 
or  a roof  over  me.  But  now  for  the  moment 

‘‘  For  the  moment,  Tyrone,  I only  ask  you  to  do  what  you 
did  before  when  you  knew  nothing  of  us,  to  come  and  see 
Mm  before  it  is  too  late.  If  there  is  yet  time,  I shall  have  to 
ask  you  one  favour  then — not  much,  and  not  for  myself. 
Come,  we  have  talked  too  long,  and  wasted  much  time.” 

With  something  of  that  imperious  air  which  he  had  already 
observed,  and  which  made  her  poor  clothing  seem  like  a 
disguise,  the  woman  signified  that  they  must  come  away. 
Tyrone  took  his  hat  and  accompanied  her  downstairs.  A 
hansom  was  passing,  he  hailed  it,  assisted  his  companion, 
who  had  now  dropped  her  veil,  to  get  in,  and  they  drove 
away. 

Tyrone  found  a sick  man  wasting  away  into  hopeless 
death.  He  heard  some  things  that  gave  him  a subject  for 
sober  and  serious  thought.  He  overruled  the  caprice  alike 
of  the  dying  man  and  the  half-distracted  woman,  and  brought 
a doctor  to  the  miserable  house.  He  left  the  house,  pro- 
mising to  return  next  morning ; and  he  brought  away  with 
him  the  quiet  little  child  whom  he  gave  into  the  care  of  the 
wondering  and  sympathetic  Johanna.  This  was  the  one 
favour  asked  by  his  cousin’s  wife — that  if  the  child  was  to 
be  an  orphan  she  might  not  know  it  yet. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  Tyrone  was  not  in  much  mood 
for  what  is  called  social  enjoyment  that  day.  But  he  had 
a little  penance  of  that  kind  to  endure  against  which  for 
many  reasons  his  soul  felt  inclined  to  rebel.  He  had  invited 
Theodore  Lorn  to  dine  with  him  at  Grreenwich  that  very 
and  when  Theodore’s  mother  heard  of  the  invitation  she  had 
declared,  with  beseeching  eyes,  that  she  would  like  so 
much  to  be  invited  too.  She  insisted  that  nothirg  would 
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deliglit  lier  so  mucli  as  to  dine  with.  Mr.  Tyrone  and  her  son 
at  Greenwich.  Mrs.  Lorn  always  employed  to  the  full  the 
privilege  which  her  widowhood,  her  wealth,  her  thirty  odd 
years,  her  beauty,  and  her  traditional  family  respectability, 
gave  her,  of  saying  and  doing  what  she  liked.  Therefore 
instead  of  plotting  to  bring  about  a tete-a-tete  or  something 
nearly  as  good  with  Tyrone,  she  boldly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  invitation  to  her  boy,  and  insisted  that  she  must 
be  invited  too. 

At  first  Tyrone  was  very  glad  of  her  whim,  and  welcomed 
eagerly  the  chance  of  indulging  it.  He  owed  her  much  hos- 
pitality ; she  was  a very  agreeable  companion ; and  he  had 
just  got  his  three  hundred  pounds  ‘Gn  crisp  bank-noues,’^  as 
Thackeray  would  have  said,  from  Mr.  Aspar,  when  he 
gave  the  invitation.  He  was  very  glad  therefore  to  play  the 
host  to  a pretty  woman,  and  only  wished  in  his  heart  that 
J ennie  Aspar  could  be  of  the  party.  But  in  the  time  between 
the  invitation  and  the  dinner  came  the  scenes  that  have  just 
been  described.  He  had  been  brought  into  close  companion- 
ship with  sorrow  and  death,  with  a strange  story  which 
seemed  strangely  destined  to  weave  itself  into  the  chapter  of 
his  own  life ; he  had  become  the  depository  of  a sad  and 
solemn  secret ; he  had  taken  on  himself  a soberizing  respon- 
sibility ; he  would  soon  have  doubtless  to  stand  beside  a 
grave.  All  this  filled  him  with  gloomy  thoughts  and  fore- 
bodings, and  the  gaiety  of  a dinner,  the  possibility  of  being 
provoked  into  a semi-flirtation  with  Mrs.  Lorn,  seemed  a 
ghastly  outrage  upon  the  associations  of  the  hour.  It  was 
now,  however,  too  late  to  think  of  all  this.  He  had  to  play 
the  courteous  and  genial  host,  and  he  tried  his  very  best  to 
bring  himself  up  to  the  mark. 

The  dinner  was  over.  Mrs.  Lorn  had  drawn  her  chair  to 
the  open  window  of  the  hotel-room,  and  was  gazing  at  the 
water.  Tyrone  sat  near  her.  Theodore  had  fixed  his  chair 
in  the  balcony,  and  was  amusing  himself  by  watching  the 
steam^^rs  and  the  crowds  and  the  mudlarks,  while  he  devoured 
almonds  and  raisins  by  handfuls.  The  scene  was  as  pictu- 
resque as  it  ever  could  be.  A merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence enables  people  who  live  in  London  to  think  Greenwich 
a beautiful  place.  They  gaze  upon  a mudbank,  and  are 
content  to  believe  it  equal  to  the  yellow  sands  of  Ariel.  They 
have  farther  off  a prospect  of  a low-lying,  decaying  shore, 
adorned  with  rickety  buildings,  vegetating  old  boats,  and 
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rotting  wharves,  and  they  say,  ‘‘  How  charming  and  if  the 
moon  can  anywhere  be  seen  ladies  grow  sentimental. 

Mrs.  Lorn  had  said,  “ How  charming  !’’  many  times  already^ 
The  moon  was  not  yet  rising,  in  fact,  the  sun  had  not  set 
for  Mrs.  Lorn  had  stipulated  for  a very,  very  early  dinner,  a 
sort  of  luncheon  delayed,  because  of  the  necessity  of  returning 
home  in  good  time  on  account  of  the  night  air  and  Theodore’s 
cold.  But  Mrs.  Lorn  was  growing  sentimental  without  the 
moon ; and  she  longed  for  some  responsive  utterance  or  glance 
from  her  companion.  Mr.  Tyrone,  however,  was  particularly 
unresponsive  and  unemotional.  He  had  not  been,  she  saw,, 
in  his  usual  spirits  all  the  day. 

Mrs.  Lorn  turned  away  from  the  enchanting  prospect  and 
looked  thoughtfully  at  him.  Then  she  touched  his  hand  ever 
so  lightly  and  gently  with  hers. 

You  are  depressed  to-day ; you  are  not  well.  I ought 
not  to  have  allowed  you  to  come  here.” 

Pray  don’t  think  so,  I am  perfectly  well.” 

Then  you  find  your  company  dull,  I fear.” 

Tyrone  smiled. 

Come,”  he  said,  that  is  proclaiming  me  stupid  with  a 
vengeance ; I am  sure  I deserve  it,  and  you  have  been  very 
patient  with  me.” 

‘‘  Why  put  on  any  pretence  with  me  ?” 

He  looked  up  surprised. 

‘‘  Yes,  any  pretence.  Do  you  think  I can’t  see  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  you  ? Do  you  think  a woman  has  no 
eyes  ?” 

The  man  must  have  been  blind  indeed  who,  in  Tyrone’s 
place,  did  not  see  that  Mrs.  Lorn  had  eyes.  She  turned  their 
deep  dark  light  tenderly  upon  the  young  man’s  face,  and  he 
could  not  but  look  with  interest  and  admiration  into  their 
luminous  depths,  where  sympathy  itself  seemed  to  radiate 
upon  him. 

Come,”  she  said,  my  friend,  he  a friend  with  me.  When 
I see  that  something  weighs  heavily  on  your  mind,  I can’t 
keep  myself  from  offering  you  sympathy.  Don’t  be  offended 
or  think  me  too  inquisitive.  I am  not  an  Englishwoman — 
cold,  sedate,  and  regular.  The  glow  of  a southern  climate  is 
in  me,  and  I must  speak  out.  Treat  me  as  a friend,  think  of 
me  as  Theodore  Lorn.  I am  not  a girl,  I am  ever  so  much 
older  than  you,  I dare  say.  Let  me  have  the  one  only 
advantage  that  years  can  ever  give  a woman,  the  advantage 
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of  inviting,  witliont  misconstruction,  tlie  confidence  of  a 
man.’’ 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Lorn,  you  are  very  kind,  and ” 

“Now,  please  don’t  talk  any  platitudes  or  meaningless 
compliments.  If  you  don’t  think  it  right  to  share  any  con- 
fidence with  me,  say  so  frankly,  and  I shan’t  be  offended.  Tell 
me  people  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  England  unless — unless 
they  stand  in  very  different  relationship,  I mean  that  English 
customs  don’t  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  friendshijD 
between  man  and  woman.  Tell  me  all  that  if  you  like,  and  I 
will  submit.  But  don’t  try  to  put  me  off  with  commonplaces.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Lorn,  you  are  too  kind  and  good  a friend  to 
be  put  off  with  evasions  of  any  sort,  and  what  would  be  the 
use  ? You  have  guessed  pretty  rightly.  I do  feel  depressed 
even  here  with  you” — he  hurried  rather  over  this  poor  little 
phrase  of  compliment. 

“ Of  course — I knew  it.  I saw  that  something  was  on  your 
mind,  just  as  I should  see — well,  that  Theodore  was  pale,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Now,  I want  you  to  go  a step  farther, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  that  depresses  you.” 

“ What  it  is  ?”  Tyrone  said,  with  a bitter  little  laugh. 

“ What  the  causes  are,  then.” 

“ Causes  enough  ! Ever  so  many  ! Look  here,  Mrs.  Lorn, 
you  are  the  only  woman  I could  talk  to  in  this  kind  of  way.  I 
am  growing  utterly  ashamed  of  myself.  I have  been  leading  the 
most  idle  and  wretched  existence,  and  now  that  the  silly  game 
on  which  I entered  is  prematurely  played  out,  I haven’t  even 
the  spirit  to  confess  my  utter  failure  and  have  done  with  it.” 

“ What  is  your  failure,”  she  asked  gently  ; “ what  have  you 
done  that  is  so  terrible,  so  irretrievable  ? I suj)pose  I can 
guess  at  part  of  it.  You  have  spent  a great  deal  of  money, 
probably.  Many  young  men  do  that.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  a little  wild  and  foolish.  I am  not  a child ; I know  the 
realities  of  life.  Weil,  I don’t  see  anything  very  dreadful  in 
all  that.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  grant  that  you  have  wasted  all  your  fortune;  ] 
may  perhaps  venture  on  guessing  that  much ” 

“ Guessing  it ! There  isn’t  a cabman  in  Palace  Yard  who 
doesn’t  know  it !” 

“ Let  it  be  so.  Young  men  of  family  not  uncommonly 
squander  a fortune  in  England,  I believe,  before  they  begin., 
the  career  that  is  to  be  the  real  business  of  their  lives.” 
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‘‘What  career  is  open  to  me  ? I am  ashamed  to  hang  cm 
tio  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  looked  on  as  a broken- 
down  fellow  who  has  to  live  in  a garret  somewhere,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  for  a pair  of  gloves  and  a hansom 
every  now  and  then.  I have  been  brought  up  to  nothing — I 
am  good  for  nothing.  I have  thought  of  going  to  the  bar, 
but  I should  be  doomed  to  inevitable  brieflessness,  I know. 
I can’t  write  for  the  papers ; and  even  if  I could,  I can’t  write 
the  sort  of  opinions  that  would  suit  them.  I have  thought 
of  trying  to  take  service  in  the  French  army  or  the  Austrian, 
as  many  of  my  people  did  before  me,  only  even  there  the  ill- 
luck  of  my  opinions  pursues  me,  for  I go  for  freedom  every- 
where. And  I couldn’t  serve  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon : 
and  I couldn’t  have  served  against  a Venetian  rebellion ! 
Besides,  my  own  people,  my  own  Irish  constituents — you 
don’t  understand  these  things,  though.” 

“ Yes,  I do.  Do  you  think  I have  not  read  your  speeches, 
and  followed  your  political  career  ? Your  constituency  is  the 
place  you  represent  in  Parliament.” 

“ The  place  I don’t  represent  in  Parliament  rather  ! Very 
well.  These  poor  people — some  of  them  engaged  in  a perpe- 
tual civil  war  for  bare  life  against  their  landlords — made  all 
sorts  of  sacrifices  to  secure  my  return  to  Parliament.  They 
had  faith  in  me  because  of  my  name : they  took  me  utterly 
untried.  They  risked  everything  the  landlord,  the  agent,  and 
the  police  could  do:  they  rejected  bribes  and  laughed  at 
threats,  and  they  sent  me  into  the  House — to  represent  their 
cause ! What  have  I done  for  them  ? Fooled  away  their 
time,  and  their  chances,  and  their  cause,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it ; and  now,  even  they  are  beginning  to  find  me  out.”  He 
spoke  in  quick  excited  words,  and  closed  with  a gesture  as  if 
of  despair. 

“ This  is  not  good,”  Mrs.  Lorn  said,  slowly,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause  ; “ but  it  is  not  irretrievable.  Oh,  far  from  it ! 
You  have  only  to  knit  together  the  broken  threads  of  your 
life,  and  weave  a new  career  out  of  them.  You  are  only  on 
the  threshold  of  your  existence.  Is  this  all  ?” 

“ All  ? Isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

“ Enough  to  make  you  regret,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
friend  of  yours  despair.  Now,  might  I speak  a word — as  a 
friend  ? Believe  me,  Mr.  Tyrone,  you  may  have  many  wiser 
and  more  powerful  friends,  but  you  have  none  in  the  world 
eincerer  than  I am.” 
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Theodore  burst  in  and  interrupted  them  for  a moment: 

‘‘  How  you  two  do  talk  politics,”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘  Mamma 
is  death  on  politics,  Tyrone.  I like  ’em  too,  but  it’s  ever  so 
much  jollier  now  to  sit  out  on  the  balcony  and  see  all  the 
people.  I’ve  seen  no  end  of  fellows  whom  I know.  It’s  here 
the  whitebait  dinner  is — the  Ministers  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  all  that  lot.  I say,  Tyrone,  when  are  you 
going  to  be  in  the  Government  ?” 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  however,  but  returned  to 
his  balcony. 

Mrs.  Lorn  renewed  the  conversation,  which  perhaps  Tyrone 
would  now  have  avoided  if  he  could.  He  dreaded  the  offer 
of  a helping  hand,  which  he  knew  was  coming. 

‘‘If  I were  a man,”  she  began,  with  just  a little  sigh, 
“ how  readily  you  would  admit  me  into  your  plans  and 
councils  ! And  I too  sympathize  with  your  cause — the  cause 
of  your  country — so  deeply  !”  She  did  certainly  look  sympa- 
thetic, for  she  identified  the  cause  with  the  man,  but  no  mud- 
lark on  the  strand  below  had  less  notion  of  what  the 
cause  might  be  and  how  and  all  about  it.  “ Since  I was  a 
girl  I have  loved  Ireland  and  would  have  served  her.  I 
believe  there’s  Irish  blood  in  our  family,  on  my  mother’s 
side” — this  was  struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — “ why 
may  I not  do  something  for  the  cause  which  you  represent  ?” 

Tyrone  was  about  to  rise,  when  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
his  arm. 

“ You  wont  resent  my  offer ?”  she  said,  plaintively;  “the 
offer  of  a friend  who  sees  that  his  comrade  has  had  ill  luck  at 
the  game  of  rouge  et  noir,  and  simply  offers  him  a share  of 
his  purse  ?” 

, The  blood  rushed  into  Tyrone’s  face. 

“ Ho,  no,  Mrs.  Lorn ! Thank  you  ten  thousand  times,  but 
it  can’t  be.  It  is  impossible.” 

“ Why  impossible  ? If  I were  a man,  your  friend,  surely 
you  would  not  revolt  at  the  thought  of  borrowing  a few 
hundreds  or  thousands  until  your  affairs  came  right,  as  they 
will,  I know.  You  shall  pay  it  all  back : if  you  like.  I’ll 
charge  you  ever  so  much  per  cent,  interest.  Forget,  for  the 
moment,  my  wretched  sex  and  let  me  give  a helping  hand  to 
my  friend  and  his  cause.  Mr.  Tyrone,  I have  literally  more 
money  than  I know  what  to  do  with.  There  is  only  one 
pleasure  on  earth,  except  what  I can  do  for  my  darling 
Theodore,  that  it  could  procure  me — the  pleasure  of  doing 
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you  some  libtle  service.  Will  you  refuse  that  .pleasure  to  a 
friend  who  loves  you  as  a brother  ?” 

There  was  so  much  of  earnest  frankness  in  her  raanner, 
such  a simple  womanly  friendship  in  her  tone,  such  an  absence 
of  all  apparent  coquetry  or  egotism,  that  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  was  profoundly  touched.  On  that  side  was  all 
the  world — selfish,  heartless,  cynical — contemplating  his  ruin 
and  his  shame ; on  this  side  the  one  true  friend  who  offered 
rescue  and  redemption.  He  had,  then,  a friend,  and  it  was  a 
woman ! To  do  Tyrone  justice  he  never  for  a second  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  accepting  the  offer.  Pride,  prejudice, 
conventionality,  manhood  utterly  forbade  that.  But  he  was 
deeply  moved.  The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Lorn  had  avowed 
the  warmth  of  her  friendship  seemed  the  very  insjDiration  of 
womanly  delicacy  itself;  for  it  appeared  as  if  intended  to 
assure  him  that  only  friendship  could  exist  between  them. 
What  words  the  warmth  of  Tyrone’s  impetuous  thankfulness 
might  have  uttered,  and  what  they  might  have  led  to,  Mrs. 
Lorn  was  not  destined  to  know,  for  just  at  that  moment 
Theodore  burst  in  again. 

Oh,  I say,  Tyrone,  you  must  come  here  for  a moment. 
Here’s  Cadsby,  and  two  such  stunning  girls  ! I want  you  to 
tell  me  their  names.” 

He  dragged  his  mamma  to  the  balcony.  Tyrone  followed. 
An  open  carriage  came  along  with  the  Hon.  Captain  Cadsby 
seated  on  the  box.  In  the  carriage,  on  the  back  seat,  were 
Mrs.  Granger  and  Alicia  Aspar,  the  latter  looking  very  hand- 
some. Tyrone  saluted  the  ladies.  But  as  the  carriage 
passed  there  looked  up  at  him  from  the  front  seat  the  face  of 
a girl  with  bright  soft  eyes,  which  fixed  themselves  for  one 
moment  on  his  and  then  drooped,  not  before  they  had  sent 
him  a kindly  greeting.  A faint  colour  tinted  the  face  of  the 
girl  as  she  looked  down.  How  unspeakably  sweet  and  fresh^ 
how  bright  and  innocent  and  beautiful,  she  was  when  those 
eyes  rested  for  a moment  on  Tyrone ! He  thought  the  air 
vibrated  once  more  with  the  tremor  of  her  harp-strings.  He 
saw  that  Mrs.  Lorn  was  looking  at  him  anxiously  with  sur- 
prise on  her  face,  and  he  became  master  of  himself  again — 
and  the  moment  was  gone ! 

‘‘Ain’t  those  two  stunning  girls!”  exclaimed  Theodore. 
‘‘I  wonder  where  Cadsby  got  hold  of  them.” 

“ I do  wish  you  wouldn’t  use  such  language,  Theodore,  my 
love,”  said  his  mamma,  with  some  little  acerbity  in  the  tone 
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of  lier  voice.  “ They  are  handsome  girls,  especially  the  girl 
who  looked  np  at  you,  Mr.  Tyrone.  Who  are  they 

They  are  nieces  of  a Mrs.  Granger,  of  Denzill  Street,’’' 
said  Tyrone,  sullenly,  or  in  a tone  as  near  to  sullenness  as  he 
could  ever  get.  He  did  not  like  to  see  Jennie  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Hon.  Captain  CadsLy,  and  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  mention  her  name  lest  Mrs.  Lorn  should  know  anything 
of  her  father  and  make  comment  thereon.  Even  his  burst  of 
genuine  gratitude  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  that 
Mrs.  Lorn  seemed  somewhat  artificial. 

“How  she  looked  at  you,  Mr.  Tyrone!  Ah!  I am  afraid 
you  really  are  dreadfully  bad  1” 

Tyrone  could  not  help  saying,  “ If  that  young  lady  thought, 
me  so,  Mrs.  Lorn,  she  would  never  have  given  me  such  a 
kindly  smile.  I have  not  known  her  much,  but  she’s  at  least 
as  pure  and  good  as  she  is  pretty.” 

“ I like  her,”  said  Theodore,  flatly.  “ She  is  a bully  girl,. 
I think.” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone  doesn’t  know,  I daresay,  what  a bully  girl  is, 
Theodore.  I hope  he  doesn’t,  I am  sure.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  he  though  ? Haven’t  I initiated  him  ? ‘ Bully’ s*^ 
only  American  for  ‘ stunning,’  mamma.  It’s  classic  ; Juno 
had  ox-eyes,  you  know.  That  comes  very  near  to  being  a 
bully  girl,  don’t  it?” 

Mrs.  Lorn  was  vexed,  but  resolved  not  to  show  her  vexa- 
tion any  farther.  She  was  much  too  clever  to  think  anything 
could  be  done  by  disparagement  of  Jennie.  But  the  contre-^ 
temps  was  cruel.  She  knew  that  some  burst  of  gratitude 
was  on  Tyrone’s  lips  at  the  very  moment  of  the  unfortunate 
interruption ; perhaps  she  thought  it  might  have  gone  farther 
than  a mere  avowal  of  gratitude.  Anyhow,  the  girl  in  the 
carriage  had  killed  that  chance  and  Mrs.  Lorn  hated  her, 
although  she  did  not  really  suppose  that  Tyrone  thought  of 
her  more  than  as  a mere  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Lorn  was  not 
very  clever  in  reading  through  the  faces  of  men.  Few  women 
are,  unless  when  the  faces  express  emotion  awakened  by  those 
very  women  themselves.  It  requires  the  instinct  of  genius 
for  one  sex  to  read  below  the  surface  in  the  face  of  the  other. 
But  the  glance  in  J ennie’s  eyes  and  the  sudden  droop  of  Jennie’s 
head  she  understood  much  better  than  Tyrone  did.  Had  the 
little  maiden’s  heart  been  bare  to  her  scrutiny  she  could  not 
have  learned  any  more  than  she  did.  “ That  girl  is  in  love 
with  him,”  she  said  to  herself,  and  she  detested  “ that  girl.*^ 
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But  a worse  contretoiups  was  still  in  store.  As  Tyrone 
remained  in  the  balcony  she  remained  too,  looking  blankly 
down  into  the  dusty  road. 

‘‘  I say,  mamma/’  called  out  Theodore,  see  those  fellows 
coming  across?  One  of  them’s  the  cad  that  came  to  see  you 
the  other  day.  Oh!  hang  it  all,  he  sees  us.  Like  his  im- 
pudence 1” 

Two  men  were  crossing  the  road,  one  of  whom  had  already 
taken  off  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Lorn  and  was  evidently  waiting  for 
some  token  of  recognition  on  her  part.  Her  dark  face  grew 
•red,  but  she  leaned  from  the  balcony  and  seemed  positively 
effusive  in  her  friendly  greetings. 

“ An  old  friend,  a very  old  friend,  Mr.  Tyrone,”  she  said, 
dn  rapid  explanation.  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  him.  May  I 
ask  him  up  ? Oh  pray  do  let  me  ask  him  up  ?” 

Her  expression  and  her  words  were  so  imploring,  and  her 
acquaintance  beneath  was  so  evidently  determined  to  be 
invited  up,  that  Tyrone  could  only  ring  the  bell  and  tell  a 
waiter  to  convey  Mrs.  Lorn’s  invitation  to  the  stranger.  But 
Tyrone  looked  with  amazement,  and  perhaps  a sort  of  disgust, 
at  the  odd  pair  below.  They  were  both  dressed  in  the 
loudest  conceivable  style.  One — with  a short  nose  and  a 
merry  eye — had  a crimson  necktie,  a white  hat,  and  bright 
green  gloves,  and  he  carried  a riding- whip  with  a huge  silver 
handle  in  his  hand,  and  he  wore  two  gold  chains.  Mrs.  Lorn’s 
friend,  a dark  and  saturnine  man,  bowed  to  her ; his  com- 
panion bowed  to  everybody  in  general. 

The  waiter  presently  ushered  the  strangers  in.  Tyrone 
drew  into  the  background.  Mrs.  Lorn  hastened  to  welcome 
her  friend. 

‘‘  My  dear  Colonel  Quentin,  how  delighted  I am  to  see 
you  1 What  a long  time  since  we  last  met  1 What  an  un- 
expected pleasure  1 And  this  gentleman — have  I the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him?  Major — ” and  she  paused  inquiringly, 
assuming  that  it  was  safe  enough  to  guess  at  a military  title 
of  some  kind. 

“ General  Macan,  madam — Brigadier- General  Macan,”  said 
the  hero  himself — ‘‘  always  at  your  service  and  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Lorn  seemed  anxious  to  allow  as  little  time  as  pos- 
•sible  for  speech.  She  hastened  to  present  her  acquaintances 

Tyrone. 

‘‘Mr,  Tyrone — where’s  Mr.  Tyrone? — oh,  yes,  you  will 
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allow  me,  I am  sure,  to  introduce  a distinguislied  fellow* 
countrjmpm  and  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Quentin, 
of  the  United  States  Army/’ 

Tyrone  bowed  very  coldly.  So  did  Colonel  Quentin. 
Neither  spoke. 

“ And  his  friend  General — General ” 

“ Macan,  madam.  Delighted  to  know  you.  Colonel 
Tyrone.” 

“ My  name  is  Tyrone,”  said  our  hero.  ‘‘  I can  not  in  the 
Army.” 

‘‘  No  more  you  are  ! To  be  sure  you  aren’t.  How  could  I 
think  of  such  a thing  ? A Tyrone  in  the  British  Army  would 
be  an  anomaly,  wouldn’t  it  ? I was  thinking  of  our  own  land 
across  the  water,  where  we’re  all  free  alike  and  we’re  fond  of 
our  military  titles.” 

“ Theodore,  my  love,  why  don’t  you  speak  to  Colonel 
Quentin?” 

‘‘  I haven’t  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction, 
mamma,”  and  Theodore  coolly  sauntered  into  the  balcony, 
denying  himself  the  pleasure. 

“ Your  son’s  a pretty  boy,”  said  Quentin,  “ and  full  of 
humours  already.” 

Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs.  Lorn,  who  was  in 
positive  agony,  distraught  between  the  horrible  necessity  of 
conciliating  Quentin  and  the  terrible  dread  of  disgusting 
Tyrone.  She  stole  imploring  glances  under  her  eyes  at  each 
in  turn.  Quentin  evidently  enjoyed  her  perplexity. 

‘‘  Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  sure,  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  take 
seats  and  remain  a few  minutes.” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone,  ma’am,”  said  the  good-natured  General 
^lacan,  “ is  hospitality  itself.  I’ll  be  bound  you  need  only 
mention  his  grand  old  name  to  tell  us  that.  There  never 
was  yet  a Tyrone,  madam,  that  wasn’t  a prince  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  name.  We  know  him  as  well  out  in  the  States  as 
you  do  here  ; some  of  us  better,  bedad,  we  who  hail  from  the 
old  land  like  myself!” 

This  was  taking  Tyrone  a little  on  his  weak  side.  A 
genuine  Irishman  finds  it  as  hard  to  resist  a compliment  on 
his  birth  and  his  hospitality,  as  a woman  does  upon  her 
beauty  and  her  taste  in  dress.  Macan  had,  in  fact,  made  a 
sort  of  appeal  which  to  Tyrone  was  almost  as  sacred  as  the 
mediaeval  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

“ I am  glad  to  meet  a countryman,  and  especially  one  from 
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tlie  United  States,  the  new  home  of  onr  people,”  he  said. 

Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  he  seated,  Mr. — I mean  General 
Macan,  and  you,  sir,  as  well ; friends  of  Mrs.  Lorn’s  must 
always  be  welcome  to  me.” 

Come  now,  that’s  real  kind,”  the  complacent  Macan 
observed.  It’s  a sacrifice  that  we  oughtn’t  to  impose, 
interrupting  Mr.  Tyrone  in  such  companionship.”  He 
made  a gallant  bow  to  Mrs.  Lorn.  Now,  Mr.  Tyrone, 
you’ll  permit  me,  wont  you,  just  to  order  up  a bottle  or  two 
of  the  best  Clicquot  they’ve  got  in  the  house,  to  celebrate  this 
pleasant  meeting.  ‘ And  doth  not  a meeting  like  this  make 
amends  ?’  ” Trolling  forth  the  notes  of  an  exquisite  air  he 
actually  rose  to  ring  the  bell.  Tyrone  grew  positively  red 
with  anger,  and  as,  like  many  other  persons  of  generous 
nature  and  habitually  sweet  temper,  he  was  sometimes  liable 
to  a sudden  outbreak  of  vehement  passion,  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  joy  of  the  meeting  would  have  been  a little  disturbed. 

Colonel  Quentin  promptly  interfered. 

“ Let  me  apologize  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Tyrone;”  and  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  genial  Macan,  who  was  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  sensation  he  had  created.  “ General  Macan 
is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  ways  of  European  society,  and 
never  was  much  given  to  society  anywhere.  His  social  habits 
were  formed  round  the  camp-fire,  where  anyone  who  could 
contribute  even  a bottle  of  Bourbon  was  a benefactor  to  his 
felloAvs  and  needed  no  other  passport.  Pray  excuse  him ; and 
still  more  let  me  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  for  our  intrusion, 
of  which  I alone  am  the  cause.” 

So  I’ve  been  doing  something  wrong?”  said  the  cheery 
Macan.  Ten  thousand  apologies,  Mr.  Tyrone  ; I only  meant 
good-fellowship.  Ways  of  society?  Where  could  I learn  the 
vfays  of  society?  I went  out  to  New  York  a ragged  little 
boy — driven  out  by  the  Saxon  robbers  and  their  laws,  madam, 
and  that’s  the  truth  of  it — and  I fought  my  way  up,  and  I 
carried  the  green  flag  at  Fredericksburg.  Anyhow  the  Macans 
weren’t  like  the  Tyrones.  They  were  the  chiefs,  and  we  were 
only  too  proud  to  be  the  followers.  Give  us  your  hand, 
Tyrone ; sure  to  put  ‘ Mister’  to  such  a name  ought  to  be  a 
misdemeanour ! I ask  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart.” 

Tyrone  was  easily  appeased  by  an  apology  which  so  frankly 
put  the  speaker  upon  a level  ever  so  much  lower  than  hia 
own. 

‘‘  Carriage  at  the  door,  mamma,”  said  Theodore,  stepping 
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ill  from  tlie  balcoiij.  About  time  to  return  home,  I should 
think.” 

“ Is  this  your  son,  ma’am  ?” 

‘‘My  only  son,  Greneral  Macan.” 

“ And  a fine  boy  too.  A regular  American  citizen,  isn’t 
he  now  ? See  if  we  don’t  run  him  for  president  one  of  these 
days  1 How  do  you  do,  sir  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  I am  very  well,”  replied  the  dignified 
Theodore.  “ Mamma,  I think  you  had  better  make  haste  ; I 
don’t  like  the  evening  air  for  you.” 

“ There’s  a considerate  boy,  ma’am  ! The  like  of  that  now ! 
In  Phil’s  time  and  mine  we  hadn’t  so  much  thought  for  our 
mothers.  We  were  awful  troubles  to  our  mothers.” 

“ If  it  had  ended  there !”  muttered  Theodore,  turning  awaj 
and  walking  out  of  the  room. 

“ You  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  ma’am,”  the  incorrigibly 
unconscious  Fenian  said,  gazing  after  the  boy  with  eyes  of 
unutterable  good  nature.  “Ah,  but  he’s  like  his  mother! 
Just  the  eyes  and  the  beautiful  hair  1” 

Mrs.  Lorn  was  in  positive  torture.  To  think  that  all  this 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  Tyrone ; that  she  should 
be  so  unspeakably  degraded,  and  that  she  should  be  power- 
less to  save  herself  or  him,  or  to  explain  the  horrid  situation ! 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Quentin,  as  if  anxious  in  some  degree 
to  retrieve  the  effect  of  first  impressions,  had  deliberately 
engaged  Tyrone  in  some  conversation  about  sporting  in  the 
Far  West,  and  succeeded  at  least  in  satisfying  Tyrone  that 
he  had  the  education  of  a gentleman  and  the  experience  of  a 
daring  hunter  as  well  as  soldier.  Then  he  said,  in  a low  tone  : 

“ You  will  excuse  our,  or  rather  my  intrusion,  I hope,  Mr. 
Tyrone  ? Mrs.  Lorn  and  I are  old  acquaintances ; indeed,  we 
were  brought  up  together.  We  had  not  met  for  many  years, 
and  London  is  such  a vast  place  that  if  I had  lost  this  chance 
I might  never  have  found  another.  And  you  will,  I beg,  for- 
give my  friend  here  his  mistakes.  He  is  not  a mere  buffoon  or 
blunderer,  I assure  you,  but  as  brave  a soldier  as  ever  lived, 
and  ©ne  who  can  organize  and  plan  with  almost  the  instinct 
of  genius.  He  has  come  to  England,  I believe,  with  a purpose 
which  the  superficial  levity  of  his  nature  helps,  luckily,  to 
conceal.  Macan  may  write  his  name  in  history  yet,  in  a way 
that  you,  Mr.  Tyrone,  of  all  men  may  be  expected  to  approve. 
Thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  forbearance.  Good  evening.” 

He  drew  Macan  away  with  more  ease  than  might  have 
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been  expected,  and  they  left  Tyrone  thorongbly  puzzled  by 
the  whole  scene.  Mrs.  Lorn  begged  that  she  might  return 
to  town  immediately.  Theodore  besought  to  be  allowed  to 
drive,  but  he  was  not  indulged  in  this  luxury,  and  therefore 
Tyrone  escaped  a tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Lorn.  The  evening 
was  beautiful,  but  the  drive  home  was  dull.  Mrs.  Lorn 
talked  a good  deal  to  keep  up  appearances,  but  felt  thoroughly 
crushed.  Only  as  Tyrone  handed  her  into  her  own  house  and 
was  about  to  take  leave  did  she  say,  in  a tremulous  and 
tender  voice : 

“ Our  broken  conversation  of  this  evening — shall  we  not 
sometime  renew  it 

‘^To  what  end?’^  said  Tyrone.  ‘‘Except  to  hear  me  give 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks,  which  you  know  are  yours  already, 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible.’* 

“ Oh,  may  I not  serve  you  at  all 

“ In  that  way,  no — no.” 

“ In  what  way,  then  ?” 

“ If  ever  any  way  shows  itself  that  wouldn’t  shame  me  to 
accept  I shan’t  fail  to  ask  you.” 

“You  talk  to  me  as  if  it  were  a degradation  to  a man  ever 
to  exchange  a word  of  confidence  on  practical  affairs  with  a 
woman.  Of  course  I knew  that  this  was  the  way  with  most 
men,  but  I did  expect  something  better  from  you.” 

She  made  a little  show  of  spirit  in  parting  from  him.  She 
knew  that  men  don’t  like  abject  women,  and  she  wished  to 
show  Tyrone  that  she  was  not  abject.  But  there  was  a cower- 
ing way  about  her  and  a pitiful  glance  in  her  eye  which 
would  have  told  a tale  to  any  close  observer.  For  she  was 
one  of  the  most  prostrate  of  all  creatures — a coquette  who, 
having,  without  ever  knowing  it,  a really  passionate  heart, 
has,  after  playing  with  love  for  years,  suddenly  become  caught 
by  the  flame.  She  felt  that  the  occurrence  of  the  day  had 
humbled  her  in  the  eyes  of  Tyrone.  She  feared  that  he 
would  suspect  her  of  low  and  doubtful  associations,  and  she 
said  to  herself  many  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  weary 
night,  “ He  will  not  call  to-morrow  5 I know  he  will  not 
call  to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTEE  X, 

Mrs.  Lorn  might  have  had  some  little  consolation  if  she  had 
known  that  the  day  had  proved  nearly  as  uncomfortable  for 
“ that  girb’  as  for  herself.  That  girl  had  gone  out  with,  the 
expectation  of  a very  pleasant  day.  Captain  Cadsby  had  in- 
sisted on  taking  the  Grangers  and  their  nieces  to  Greenwich 
and  Eichmond,  to  dine  at  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Granger,  who 
could  not  give  them  his  company  all  the  way,  was  to  meet 
them  at  Eichmond.  Jennie  had  a childish  pleasure  in 
d riving,  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  bright  air,  and  she  rather 
liked  to  hear  Captain  Cadsby  talk ; and  she  had  settled  it  in 
her  mind  that  he  must  be  in  love  with  Alicia.  All  was  going 
well  until  they  passed  the  Greenwich  hotel,  and  saw  Tyrone 
and  Mrs.  Lorn  in  the  window. 

“ See  our  friend  Brian  Boru  on  the  balcony,  Mrs.  Granger 
Cadsby  called  out  from  the  box,  looking  back  at  the  lady. 

‘‘  Your  friend  who,  Captain  Cadsby?  Do  tell  me.  No,  I 
only  saw  Mr.  Tyrone  and  that ” 

“ That’s  he,  don’t  you  know?  We  always  call  him  Brian 
Boru.” 

‘‘  Do  you  really  ? How  good  ! how  very  clever  ! But  only 
tell  me  who  was  Brian  Boru.  I am  so  longing  to  know,  for  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  something  very  interesting.  I want  to 
appreciate  everything.  Well,  now,  Brian  Boru ! How  droll ! 
How  immensely  clever  and  witty  you  are!  I hope  it’s 
nothing  very  wicked.  Perhaps  I oughtn’t  to  have  asked.” 

‘‘  Oh  yes,  there’s  nothing  in  it.  Brian  Boru  was  some  old 
Irish  king  who  conquered  the  Danes,  I believe,  or  the 
Saxons,  or  both  together — I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  But  we 
always  call  Tyrone  Brian  Boru.” 

‘‘  Excellent  1 capital  1 Yes,  I remember  all  about  it  now, 
of  course.  How  stupid  of  me  to  have  to  ask.  Isn’t  he  hand- 
some ? I do  think  him  so  very  handsome  ; Mr.  Granger 
says  he  isn’t.  But  men  never  see  anything  to  admire  in  each 
other.  I dare  say  you  don’t  think  him  goodlooking  either, 
Captain  Cadsby?  Men  are  so  dreadfully  jealous — twenty 
times  worse  than  women,  I think,  don’t  you,  Alicia  ?” 

“ Indeed  I do,  aunt.” 

“ But  I think  Tyrone’s  a deuced  goodlooking  fellow,”  said 
Cadsby,  “ so  the  criticism  don’t  apply  to  me,  ladies.  A good 
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fellow  too,  for  all  his  nonsense.  I never  saw  any  fellow  who 
can  stick  to  a horse  better ; but  I believe  all  the  Irishmen 
can  do  that.  He's  a clever  fellow  too,  speaks  capitally  ; wish 
I had  his  voice.  It’s  a shame  the  Grovernment  doesn’t  do 
something  for  him.  He  must  be  awfully  hard  up,  I should 
say.” 

Who  was  the  lady  with  him,  Captain  Cadsby  ?”  asked 
Alicia,  the  first  moment  she  got  a chance  of  edging  in  a 
word.  Jennie  listened  with  eager  ears. 

“ Alicia,  my  dear,”  interfered  her  aunt,  what  can  it  con- 
cern us  to  know  ? We  really  mustn’t  ask  these  questions. 
We  had  much  better  not  have  them  answered,  I daresay. 
Captain  Cadsby  doesn’t  know  who  the  person  was,  I presume  ; 
and  if  he  did  he  wouldn’t  tell  us,  Ho,  no,  my  dear  ; oh  no  I”* 

Cadsby  only  laughed. 

‘‘  I know  all  about  it,”  he  said,  and  it’s  nothing  of  the 
kind,  I assure  you.  Not  at  all;  quite  the  reverse,  in  fact. 
That’s  Mrs.  Lorn,  a rich  American  widow,  and  a splendid 
woman  too.  People  say  Tyrone’s  engaged  to  her ; at  least 
they  say  he  will  marry  her.  She  will  marry  him,  is  the  way 
I’d  rather  put  it.  She  has  no  end  of  money,  and  Tyrone  can’t 
do  without  money.” 

What  mercenary  creatures  all  you  men  are ! Mrs.  Lorn, 
a rich  widow  from  America  ? Is  she  in  good  society  at  all  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I think  so.” 

‘‘  I wonder  we  never  met  her,”  and  Mrs.  Grranger  made 
mental  resolve  that  the  acquaintanceship  should  be  formed 
somehow,  and  that  the  beautiful  and  rich  widow  should  be 
seen  in  Denzill  Street.  As  old  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
surveyed  all  men  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for  a place  in 
his  gigantic  regiment,  so  Mrs.  Grranger  considered  all  men 
and  women  with  regard  to  their  desirability  as  figures  in  her 
Denzill  Street  drawing-room. 

‘‘  She’s  very  handsome,  I think,”  said  Alicia. 

« Yery  handsome  indeed,”  echoed  Jennie,  sadly,  and  wish- 
ing in  her  heart  that  she  could  hold  any  other  opinion.  A 
cloud  had  come  over  her  for  that  evening,  and  she  detested 
Captain  Cadsby  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
Tyrone,  the  easy,  good-humoured  way  in  which  he  had  pic- 
tured him  as  a mere  clever  broken-down  fortune-hunter. 
‘‘  That  he  is  not  and  never  could  be ; never !”  Jennie  pro- 
tested energetically  in  her  own  heart.  ‘‘  If  he’s  going  to 
marry  her  it  is  because  he  loves  her.  Why  should  he  not 
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love  lier  ? Site’s  beautiful,  and,  I suppose,  she  is  very  clever 
and  understands  all  bis  subjects,  and  can  talk  about  Parlia- 
ment. She’s  not  like  me.^^ 

Jennie  bad  to  bite  her  lips,  for  the  tears  were  starting  to 
Uer  eyes.  That  would  never  do.  So  she  talked  and  rattled 
on  as  much  as  she  could  all  the  day,  drew  out  her  aunt,  flirted 
wildly  with  Captain  Cadsby,  and  praised  Mr.  Granger  when 
be  arrived  in  a way  that  delighted  him  with  bis  niece.  Her 
spirits  were  so  exuberant  that  they  almost  frightened  Alicia, 
who  kept  all  the  evening  through  in  expectation  that  so 
gleeful  a mood  must  suddenly  change.  When  Jennie  was  a 
little  child  her  sister  remembered  that  a prolonged  fit  of 
joyous  laughter  was  almost  certain  to  end  with  her  in  a sudden 
paroxysm  of  tears.  Even  still  it  did  not  generally  take  much 
to  make  Jennie  cry,  and  Alicia,  who  was  one  of  the  few  com- 
posed and  even-tempered  women  in  all  the  world,  was  much 
afraid  that  some  contradiction  or  other  impulse  to  a change 
of  mood  might  unseal  the  fountain  of  tears  at  any  moment. 
But  Alicia’s  fears  were  in  vain.  The  stronger  and  profounder 
emotions  which  were  beginning  to  govern  Jennie’s  heart  were 
bracing  up  her  nerves  and  her  nature,  not  enfeebling  them. 
Jennie  would  show  no  tears  at  such  a time  as  that. 

So  the  bright  day  faded  and  they  drove  home  by  starlight, 
and  Jennie’s  heart  sank  within  her.  It  was  a sort  of  relief 
to  her,  when  they  reached  Denzill  Street,  to  find  a letter  for 
Alicia  from  her  father,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
do  without  his  darling  girls  any  longer,  and  that  Carpenter 
shrould  bring  a carriage  for  them  at  three  next  day.  It 
soothed  her  to  fancy  that  within  the  high  walls  which  enclosed 
her  Surrey  home  she  might  find  peace  again,  and  that  the  old 
tree  of  her  childhood  might  bring  healing  in  the  rustle  of  its 
branches,  for  Jennie  now  knew  well  enough  that  she  was 
wounded  in  the  heart. 

Alicia  could  not  understand  what  Jennie  meant  when  the 
girl,  clasping  her  suddenly  round  the  waist  and  laying  her 
head  upon  her  breast,  exclaimed,  vehemently : 

‘‘  Oh,  Alicia,  yes,  let  us  go  home  ! home,  home,  to-morrow !” 
# * # # * 

Oh  you  dear,  dear  darling  old  tree  ! Oh  you  delightful 
old  friend ! How  glad  I am  to  come  to  you  again,  you  great, 
faithful,  honest,  sweet,  stupid  old  friend  !” 

Half  laughing,  half  crying,  Jennie  flung  her  arms  round 
the  tree  when  next  day  she  first  came  under  its  shelter,  and 
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she  put  her  lips  to  its  rugged  bark  and  kissed  it  and  fondled 
it  again  and  again.  Nobody  was  near  to  see  her,  for  her 
father  had  not  returned,  and  Alicia,  in  company  with 
Carpenter,  was  taking  a careful  survey  of  the  whole  house- 
hold, in  order  to  make  sure  that  nothing  had  suffered  or  gone 
astray  during  her  absence  from  her  home  duties. 

Jennie,  therefore,  had  the  ground  all  to  herself,  and  might 
caress  her  tree  and  cling  around  its  trunk  and  shake  its  old 
branches  to  make  them  rustle  their  best  welcome  in  her  ears, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  think  her  demonstrations  ridiculous. 

“ You  dear  old  tree,  if  you  knew  what  a fool  I have  been 
and  how  much  ashamed  of  myself  I am,  would  you  welcome 
me  at  all,  I wonder  ? If  you  knew  how  wretched  I have 
made  myself,  and  how  glad  I am  to  be  here  again  and  hidden 
somehow,  perhaps  you  would  open  your  kindly  arms  to  me 
again.  I am  fond  of  you  and  you  can’t  preach  to  me  or  give 
me  good  advice,  and  so  I am  glad  to  be  in  your  company. 
There  goes  my  hair  down  again ! No  matter,  you  wont  mind.” 

Finding,  however,  that  her  hair  had  all  tumbled  about  her 
and  must  be  fastened  up  somehow,  Jennie  ceased  embracing 
her  old  companion  and  seated  herself  under  his  sheltering 
arms  and  began  to  rearrange  her  tresses.  Throwing  her  head 
a little  back  for  the  purpose,  her  eyes  looked  through  the 
trellis- work  of  lucent  green  leaves  into  the  far  broad  deep  of 
the  blue  heaven,  and  her  mind  returned  to  the  time  when  she 
used  to  dream  herself,  through  the  magical  gateways  of  that 
green  and  that  azure,  into  the  East  and  the  realms  of  story. 
The  breath  of  the  wind  reminded  her  that  when  she  lay  in 
the  branches  and  was  rocked  by  a certain  summer  breeze  it 
made  her  believe — she  never  could  tell  why — that  she  was 
in  Persia ; and  always  the  conviction  was  strong  upon  her 
mind  that  that  particular  wind — that  and  none  other — had 
floated  from  Persia  to  fan  her  cheek  and  bring  her  its  perfumes. 
And  she  remembered  how  the  name  of  Persia  had  for  her 
no  set  geographical  meaning,  but  only  conveyed  ideas  of  some 
land  of  unsetting  sun  and  odorous  breezes,  of  music  and  soft 
golden  waters  drowsily  lapping  on  silver  sands,  of  adventure 
and  brilliant  costumes,  and  perpetual  happiness. 

All  this,  which  she  had  nearly  forgotten  of  late,  rushed 
back  suddenly  with  a breath  of  the  wind,  and,  letting  fall  her 
hand  from  her  hair,  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Oh,  Persia,  my  Persia  * 
I had  forgotten  it  and  it  is  all  come  back  again ! It  used  to 
make  me  so  happy !” 
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Slie  had  not  time,  however,  to  indulge  any  more  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  kind  of  happiness  now,  for  a servant  came  to 
tell  her  that  her  father  had  come.  The  appearance  of 
Mr.  Aspar  on  any  scene,  real  or  imaginary,  always  dispelled 
romance  as  effectually  and  quickly  as  a rousing  touch  sends 
away  a nightmare.  But  J ennie  was  so  fond  of  her  father, 
and  had  been  so  many  days  without  seeing  him,  that  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  his  coming,  although  he  banished  her 
Persian  Fata  Morgana,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him  with  her 
hair  still  in  disorder, 

Mr.  Aspar  was  talking  with  Alicia  and  apparently  was 
uneasy  or  annoyed,  for  he  was  rubbing  his  hands  nervously 
and  looking  sideways.  Jennie  ran  to  him  and  kissed  him. 
He  was  hot  and  flurried  and  looked  undignified. 

“ Darling  papa,  how  glad  I am  to  see  you!” 

“ Yes,  my  love,  yes,  yes  1 I have  no  doubt,  no  doubt,  and 
I much  rejoice  at  your  coming  home,  my  love.  I was  telling 
Alicia,  my  dear ” 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  to  Alicia  as  if  for  help.  In 
truth  Mr.  Aspar  was  a little  afraid  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
he  was  so  fond  of  her  and  devoted  to  her.  “ Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear”  does  not  always  hold  good  in  the  relation- 
ship of  a man  to  an  impetuous  woman. 

Jennie  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  She  had  always 
observed  when  a child  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  a prelude 
to  her  learning  that  she  had  done  something  wrong. 

“ What  were  you  telling  Alicia,  papa  ? Something  about 
me  ? Wont  you  tell  it  to  me 

‘‘  Only  this,  my  love,  that  I am  glad  you  are  at  home,  you 
know,  and  I don’t  want  you  to  go  to  your  Aunt  Lucy’s  any 
more — for  the  present,  I mean — ^because  I don’t  like  some  of 
the  people  you  meet  there.  I don’t  want  my  darling  Jennie 
to  meet — well,  to  meet  that  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

Jennie  felt  herself  tingling  all  over  with  nervous  excite- 
ment. But  she  tried  to  be  easy  and  self-possessed. 

“Why  not,  papa?” 

“ Because  he  is  not  a young  man  of  high  moral  character, 
my  love  ; because  he  is  very  wild  and  dissipated  and  all  that ; 
and  he’s  full  of  self-conceit  and  family  pride,  and  he’s  as 
poor  as  Job  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer.” 

“But,  papa,  what  does  all  that  matter  to  me?  We  saw 
him  first  here,  you  know,  and  I didn’t  want  to  see  him.” 

“ I didn’t  know  then  what  I know  now,  Jennie,  and  I want 
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you  to  avoid  him,  and  you  mustn’t  go  anywhere  that  he  goes 
to.  What  does  he  go  to  see  you  for  ? what  right  has  he ” 

‘‘  He  never  came  to  see  me,”  said  Jennie,  growing  red  all 
over  and  almost  inclined  to  shed  tears  ; he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  What  could  he  care  about  me  ? Alicia-,  why 
don’t  you  tell  papa,  and  why  doesn’t  he  speak  to  ^ou  about 
all  this  as  well  as  to  me  ?” 

I have  told  papa  already,  dear,  that  Mr.  Tyrone  only 
called  to  visit  Aunt  Lucy  a few  times  and  was  very  civil,  and 
that’s  all.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a quiet  gentleman.  I 
never  saw  him  paying  any  particular  attention  to  Jennie.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  understand  these  people,  Alicia.  I tell  you 
he’s  a pauper  and  he  can’t  marry  unless  he  finds  some  woman 
with  a great  fortune ; and  perhaps  he  thinks  Jennie  has  a 
great  fortune.  And  she  hasn’t.  I can  tell  you  she  JiasnH. 
I’ll  not  have  him  seeing  her !” 

Mr.  Aspar  s manner  was  quite  wild  with  excitement  and 
his  hands  were  shivering.  A weak  man  overborne  by  excite- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  in  life.  A strange 
pang  of  pathos  and  pity  shot  through  Jennie’s  heart  as  she 
looked  at  him.  It  banished  all  her  rising  anger.  (She  went 
up  to  him  and  took  his  trembling  hands  in  hers. 

‘‘My  dear  papa,  you  are  tormenting  yourself  all  about 
nothing.  I daresay  Mr.  Tyrone  knows  perfectly  well  that 
I am  not  a girl  with  a fortune,  and  he  knows,  too,  that  we 
don’t  belong  to  his  class.  I know  it  all  comes  of  your  love 
for  me  ; but  don’t  you  see,  dear,  how  you  degrade  your  poor 
daughter  by  speaking  of  her  in  such  a way  ? Don’t  you  see 
that  it  makes  me  ashamed  and  humbled  and  wretched? 
Suppose  any  of  this  talk  were  to  come  to  Mr.  Tyrone’s  ears. 
What  would  he  think  but  that  our  silly  and  stupid  vanity  had 
led  us  to  believe  that  he  was  thinking  of  us  in  such  a way  ? 
You  may  be  sure  he  never  thought  of  me,  of  us,  but  as 
poor  girls  to  whom  he  felt  bound  as  a gentleman  to  be  civil. 
Oh,  please  don’t  let  us  speak  of  this  any  more.” 

She  talked  to  him  almost  as  one  might  talk  to  an  excited 
child.  In  her  pained  and  saddened  eyes  he  was  indeed,  for 
the  moment,  hardly  anything  else.  Jennie  could  not  tell 
why,  then  or  after,  but  the  demeanour  of  her  father  impressed 
her  strangely  with  some  vague  sense  of  coming  calamity; 
some  indistinct,  awful  presage  that  all  their  old  world  was 
beginning  to  shatter,  that  trials  and  experiences  utterly  new 
were  in  store  for  them.  She  devoted  herself  for  the  moment 
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to  soothing  and  pleasing  lier  father,  and  after  a while  he 
allowed  her  to  bring  him  into  quiet  and  general  eonversa- 
tion. 

They  dined  together  pleasantly  enough,  only  that  Mr.  Aspar 
was  always  taking  up  some  costly  decanter  or  plate  or  orna- 
ment of  some  kind  and  studying  it  and  appraising  its  value 
in  an  anxious  and  harassed  kind  of  way.  He  complained, 
too,  of  the  sherry  on  the  table ; said  it  was  far  too  good  for 
dinner  wine  when  nobody  was  there,  and  that  he  could  get 
sherry  which  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  foi- 
twenty-four  shillings  a dozen.  There  was  on  the  chimnej"- 
piece  a little  fantastic  ornament  of  which  Jennie  in  particular 
always  used  to  be  very  fond.  It  was  a little  child  seated  on  a 
dolphin’s  back  and  playing  on  a tiny  pipe,  while  the  waves  of 
bright  and  frosted  silver  played  round  his  plump  feet.  The 
whole  thing  was  silver  and  of  rare  workmanship.  Around 
this  trinket  Mr.  Aspar  seemed  to  hover  anxiously  all  the 
evening.  Jennie  followed  him  with  wondering  eyes.  He 
kept  constantly  taking  it  in  his  hand  and  then  glancing 
secretly  round  to  see  if  anybody  was  watching.  At  last 
Jennie  saw  him  take  out  his  handkerchief,  wrap  the  orna- 
ment carefully  in  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  After  that  he 
seemed  a little  better  satisfied  and  grew  more  pleasant. 
Alicia  played  and  sang  to  him,  and  about  nine  o’clock  Car- 
penter came  and  the  two  were  closeted  together ; and  then 
Carpenter  went  back  to  town,  and  Mr.  Aspar  went  early  to  bed. 

Alicia  was  nearly  undressed  and  was  brushing  her  hair  in 
her  bedroom  when  Jennie  came  in. 

‘‘  Alicia  dear,  don’t  you  think  papa  seems  rather  unhappy 
to-night,  not  quite  like  himself?” 

‘‘  Ho,  Jennie,  I didn’t  notice.  Sit  down,  dear.  I thought 
you  were  in  bed.” 

I was  going  to  bed  long  ago,  but  then  I didn’t.  I saw 
your  light  and  thought  I should  like  to  say  good-night  once 
more.  Then  you  didn’t  notice  anything  strange?” 

“About  papa?  Oh,  no,  dear” — Alicia  was  one  of  those 
quiet  and  comfortable  persons  who  always  assume  that  to- 
morrow must  needs  be  like  to-day,  and  that  their  microcosm 
is  exempt  from  the  laws  of  convulsion — “ nothing  at  all.  He 
is  always  distressing  himself  about  something  or  other.  I 
wish  he  would  not  talk  in  that  way  about  Mr.  Tyrone^ 
because  really  people  might  imagine,  if  they  were  to  kear  him,, 
that  tvG  had  been  making  ourselves  ridiculous.  I can’t  think 
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who  can  have  put  such  things  into  his  head.  What  is  it  to 
us  whether  Mr.  Tyrone  is  dissipated  or  not  ?*' 

I don’t  believe  he  is  dissipated,”  said  Jennie,  with  energy. 
‘‘It’s  all  nonsense  and  calumny,  and  I don’t  believe  one 
word  of  it.” 

“ But  you  can’t  know  anything  about  what  he  is,  Jennie. 
IIow  could  you  know,  dear  ?” 

“ I do  not  know ; I am  certain  of  it.” 

‘‘  But  I don’t  see  that  it  matters  to  us  any  way.  We  can’t 
help  him,  and  I don’t  suppose  he  ever  bestowed  a thought 
on  you  or  me.” 

“ I don’t  suppose  he  ever  did,”  said  Jennie,  rather  faintly. 

‘‘  Of  course  not,  dear  ; why  should  he  ? But  then  I don’t 
see  why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  distress  ourselves  about 
him.  And  I quite  forgot  to  relieve  papa’s  mind  altogether 
by  telling  him  that  Mr.  Tyrone  is  going  to  marry  that  hand- 
some American  woman.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  he  is  ?” 

“Well,  Captain  Cadsby  told  us  so  yesterday.” 

“I  don’t  believe  Captain  Cadsby  knows  anything  at  all 
about  it.  But  you  may  tell  papa  of  it,  if  you  think  it  will 
please  him  or  do  him  any  good,”  said  Jennie,  sadly,  and 
recalled  by  the  words  from  any  vague  and  selfish  dreams. 
“ You  didn’t  think  he  looked  strangely  to-day  ?” 

“Who,  Jennie ?” 

“ Oh,  papa,  of  course.” 

“ Why,  dear,  I have  said  already  that  I observed  nothing 
particular  in  his  appearance.  I know  his  ways,  Jennie,  better 
than  you  do,  because  of  all  the  household  afi:airs,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  of  which  all  the  trouble  falls  on  you,'*  said  Jennie, 
remorsefully. 

“ Oh,  I am  very  glad  to  look  after  things  and  to  save  you 
a kind  of  occupation  you  don’t  like.  But  I am  used  to  papa’s 
ways  and  I assure  you  it’s  nothing.  You  needn’t  be  uneasy ; 
he  is  quite  well.  How  you  must  go  and  sleep,  dear.’* 

Alicia  kindly  and  placidly  dismissed  her.  Jennie  did  not 
give  any  further  hint  of  the  vague  alarm  which  was  troubling 
her.  It  would  be  only  making  Alicia  uneasy  for  nothing 
probably,  and,  besides,  there  was  a sober  contentment  in 
Alicia  which  Jennie  feared  she  could  hardly  bring  into  sym- 
pathy with  her  own  mood  of  shadowy  apprehension.  So  she 
went  to  bed  and  kept  her  secret  thought  to  her  own  breast 
This  was  the  second  great  thought  which  she  must  now  keej 
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hidden  in  her  heart  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  eyes  even 
of  affection.  How  lonely  the  girl  began  to  feel ! How  com- 
pletely deserted  and  given  over  to  her  own  sad  and  doubting 
soul ! She  considered  herself  as  culpable  in  deceiving  those  who 
loved  her ; culpable  in  saying  one  thing  and  thinking  all  the 
time  of  another,  trying  to  talk  lightly  and  carelessly  where 
her  heart  was  all  absorbed.  Never  again,  then,  comes  the 
simple  old  time  ! Never  again  could  every  word  that  left  her 
lips  be  allowed  to  leap  directly  from  her  heart ! Chill  patience 
and  self-repression  only  for  her,  and  loneliness  ! The  shadow^ 
of  a coming  trouble,  unseen  as  yet,  seemed  to  be  creeping 
upon  her.  The  bitter  pains  of  a hopeless  passion  which  she 
dared  not  confess,  of  which  she  feared  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  were  already  tormenting  her.  She  tried  to  sleep, 
and  longed  for  morning.  She  felt  as  one  might  feel  who  is 
suddenly  plunged  into  dark  and  tossing  waters,  and  who, 
amid  all  the  terrible  strangeness  of  the  unexpected  fall  from 
the  firm  earth  and  life  above,  is  conscious  of  a wild  agony  of 
wonder  as  to  the  new  chapter  of  existence  which  is  to  opeii 
when  the  waves  shall  have  closed  over  their  victim  and  done 
their  work. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

There  is  a great  pleasure  to  a girl  in  martyrdom  for  love. 
To  be  out  of  favour  with  one’s  parents  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  who  loves  her  has  a sweet  bitterness  in  it  for  any  maiden 
of  character  and  spirit.  But  it  is  a very  different  thing  for  a 
young  woman  to  be  out  of  favour  for  the  sake  of  a man  who- 
does  not  care  a straw  about  her.  This  J ennie  believed  to  be 
her  case  at  present,  and  it  was  very  trying  and  bitter.  Added 
to  the  vague  presentiments  of  coming  troubles  it  seemed  too 
much  to  bear,  at  least  without  motion  and  fresh  air  to  help. 
Always  when  anything  troubled  or  vexed  her — hitherto  she 
had  had  only  vexations  chiefly,  and  hardly  troubles — Jennie 
tried  the  remedy  of  a long  walk.  She  was  accustomed  to 
range  over  the  Surrey  common  as  freely  as  if  it  were  her  own 
park.  To  lie  under  the  tree  at  home  was  lazy  enjoyment;  a 
thing  to  do  in  happiness  and  whereby  happiness  got  a new* 
Rest. 

So  the  day  after  her  return  home  she  made  up  her  mind 
for  a tramp  on  the  common.  Mr.  Aspar  had  gone  to  town, 
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and  Alicia,  being  asked  if  sbe  wonld  come  for  a walk  by 
Jennie,  wbo  hoped  so  eagerly  that  sbe  would  not,  bad  only 
answered,  ‘‘Ob,  Jennie  dear,  yon  know  I can’t  go;- 1 must- 
visit  Mrs.  Peinber,  we  haven’t  been  near  her  this  ever  sc* 
long.  And  you  ought  to  go  too,  but  of  course  you  wont  go 

“ That  I wont,  dear.”  Jennie  bad  come  to  enjoy  the 
chartered  privileges  of  a genuine  Bohemian  wbo  wouldn’t  do 
things  just  because  they  were  socially  right  and  needful  to 
do.  “ Not  if  I know  it.  But  I admire  you,  Alicia,  for  going 
all  the  same.  Somebody  must  do  it,  I suppose.” 

“ Well,  yes,  somebody  must.  It  would  be  disgraceful  you 
know — such  a kind  woman.  Oh,  yes,  I must  go.” 

“ I suppose  I ought  to  go  too.  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  you 
having  to  do  it  and  I not.  It  looks  like  being  a sneak.  I 
think  I ought  to  go.” 

“ ISTo,  no,  Jennie,  you  needn’t  go.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  the  two  of  us  wasting  our  time,  and  when  you  don’t  like 
it  ? If  you  did  that  would  be  a different  thing.  Oh  no,  go 
and  have  your  walk.” 

So  Jennie’s  conscience  being  pacified  on  this  point,  and 
without  much  difficulty,  she  started  out  for  her  walk.  As 
the  sun  then  stood  in  the  heaven  the  high  walls  of  the  cottage 
grounds  kept  it  effectually  out,  and  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
windows  looked  comparatively  dark  and  sad.  So  when  Jennie 
opened  the  gate  the  common  abroad  seemed  all  glowing  in 
light  and  Jennie  passed  at  once  out  of  shadow  into  sun.  The 
effect  upon  her  spirits  was  wonderful.  “This  is  living,”  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  tripped  across  the  common. 

The  summer  had  come  slowly  into  the  year  that  season. 
May  and  J une  had  been  rather  wet  and  misty  ; even  now  the 
air  was  singularly  mild  and  fresh  for  so  advanced  a period, 
and  the  grass  was  still  soft  and  green.  That  morning  a light 
shower  had  given  new  refreshment  to  the  shrubs  and  the 
brushwood  and  the  wild  flowers,  and  vague  sweet  fragrances 
hovered  around  Jennie’s  path.  Her  heart  swelled  with  the 
gladdening  influences  of  the  hour  and  she  began  to  think  she 
must  be  happy. 

What  made  her  suddenly  start  and  stop  as  she  glanced  to 
the  left,  towards  the  little  road  or  beaten  path  which  led  to 
the  railway  station?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
common  trembled  for  a moment  under  Jennie’s  feet  and  that 
the  sun  vibrated  with  sudden  incoherent  pulsation  in  the  skyr 
for  she  saw  Mr.  Tyrone  coming  along  that  path. 
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Slie  might  have  passed  on  her  way  and  left  him  to  follow 
if  he  would  or  to  go  to  the  cottage,  for  she  did  not  doubt  that 
he  had  come  to  pay  a visit  there.  Many  girls,  though  longing 
to  meet  him,  would  have  had  coquetry  enough  to  pass  on  and 
pretend  not  to  have  seen  him.  Jennie  had  not  one  gleam  of 
coquetry  in  her  nature.  She  knew  there  was  no  one  now  in  the 
house  to  receive  him,  for  Alicia  had  gone  out  before  she  did, 
and  she  would  not  have  him  go  there  for  nothing.  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  all  about  her  father’s  injunctions  and 
fears.  She  not  only  stopped  when  she  saw  Tyrone,  but  vfent 
frankly  out  of  her  way  to  meet  him.  A very  pretty  sight  she 
was,  all  blushing  and  animated  and  glad,  as  he  came  near. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  bright  and  pretty  a girl, 
and  by  some  inexplicable  blending  of  admiration  and  regret 
a sudden  shade  passed  over  his  handsome  face. 

“ Were  you  coming  to  see  us  ? How  kind  of  you 

‘‘Very  kind — to  myself.  Most  of  my  kindnesses  are  like 
that.  I called  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Granger’s  and  found  that 
you  had  gone  home,  and  she  encouraged  me  to  come  out  here 
to  see  you.” 

“ Such  a long  way  to  come,  and  so  good  of  you ! Nobody 
ever  calls  upon  us  except  dull  people  who  live  about  here. 
But  I am  so  sorry  there  is  no  one  at  home.  Papa  is  in  town 
and  Alicia  has  gone  to  pay  a visit.” 

“ I am  sorry  too,  but  some  other  time  I shall,  perhaps,  be 
more  fortunate.  But  now  you  were  going  somewhere ; don’t 
let  me  prevent  you.” 

‘‘  I was  only  rambling  about  the  common.  I hate  visiting — 
I mean  paying  visits.” 

“ May  I ramble  with  you  for  a little 
I shall  be  delighted  if  you  like  it.  Do  you  enjoy  a walk  ?” 
I don’t  know  that  I ever  take  a walk  for  the  sake  of  a 
walk,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a walk,  but  I know  I shall  enjoy 
this  walk  with  you  Come,  which  way  were  you  going  ?” 

“ I wonder  which  way  would  you  like — towards  the  quarry 
or  towards  the  lake  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  the  whole  place  is  new  to  me ; I was  never  here 
before  but  once,  the  day  I had  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  your 
house,  and  then  I hardly  looked  at  anything.  The  lak(i 
sounds  more  tempting  perhaps,  doesn’t  it  ? Is  it  a lake  ?” 

‘‘Oh  no,  not  a lake  ; only  a little  pool  or  pond  with  an 
island  in  the  middle  about  the  size  of  a flower- pot,  and  such 
a lovely  Scotch  fir  upon  it ! But  Alicia  and  I call  it  our 
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lake ; and  it  is  really  very  pretty.  I am  so  glad  you  like  to 
go  tkere/’ 

They  turned  and  walked  side  by  side  the  way  that  Jennie 
knew  so  well.  The  very  air  seemed  trembling  with  happiness 
to  her,  and  she  longed  to  consecrate  anew  her  little  lake  with 
the  association  of  such  an  unexpected  delight. 

“ Now  you  must  point  out  to  me  all  the  loveliness  of  the 
place/’  said  Tyrone. 

I shall  be  delighted,  but  I am  rather  afraid  to  talk  to  you.” 

“ Why  so  ? You  don’t  seem  afraid.” 

“ Yet  I am,  because  you  are  so  clever  and  know  so  much 
and  I know  nothing.  Are  you  fond  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
and  grasses?” 

“ I hardly  know  one  flower  or  plant  from  another.  I know 
an  oak  from  a birch,  and  that’s  about  all.  Flowers  I have 
observed  chiefly  as  Covent  Garden  bouquets.” 

“ Is  it  possible  ? You  don’t  care  for  botany  at  all  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  or  about  the  stars  over 
cur  head,  or  the  trees  that  wave  around  us,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  I shall  be  afraid  to  speak  before  you,  for  you  know 
so  much  and  I know  nothing.” 

Oh,  that  would  be  dreadful ! But  it’s  nonsense.  You 
make  speeches  and  are  very  clever,  everybody  says,  and  you 
must  know  a great  deal.  As  to  the  trees  and  the  ferns  and 
the  birds  and  the  stars  and  all  that,  a school-girl  could  learn 
enough  in  half-a-year,  and  you  in  half-a-day,  if  you  were  only 
inclined  to  take  the  trouble.” 

‘‘  Inclination  to  take  trouble  has  never  been  among  my 
gifts,  I am  sorry  to  say.” 

‘‘  You  always  disparage  yourself,  I observe.  Why  is  that  r” 

“ Perhaps  to  disarm  others.” 

“ But  why  not  be  quite  natural  ? Why  have  a motive  in 
anything?  Why  not  just  speak  plainly  out  without  caring 
whether  people  are  disarmed  or  not  ? Don’t  you  think  dis- 
paraging oneself  is  almost  as  bad  as  praising  oneself?” 

“ I suppose  it  really  is  only  vanity  showing  itself  in  rather 
a worse  form.  For  myself,  I fear  I am  growing  more  and 
more  of  an  egotist.” 

“Are  you?”  asked  Jennie,  meditatively.  “Well,  yes,  I 
think  there  is  something  egotistical  in  you,”  she  said, 
looking  frankly  up  at  him.  “ But  I like  it  in  you  ; I always 
did.” 

“ Come  now,  I shall  only  grow  worse  instead  of  better  if 
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you  tolerate  my  faults  in  this  way.  Why  do  you  say  you 
like  it  r 

“ Shall  I tell  you — quite  plainly 
If  you  please.’* 

“Well,  becans3  it  makes  you  talk  of  yourself,  and  not  go 
over  the  mere  commonplaces  of  conversation  as  you  must  do 
otherwise,  for  I should  never  have  the  courage  to  talk  about 
myself,  and  in  any  case  there  isn’t  anything  to  say.  But  you 
have  seen  the  world  and  been  in  it  and  of  it,  the  wonderful, 
wonderful  outer  world  that  I have  never  seen,  only  read  of  in 
books  and  papers.  You  have  been  already  in  that  great 
battle  of  life.  You  have  actually  spoken — perhaps  chatted — 
with  great  men,  wonderful  people,  whom  I have  only  read  of 
and  thought  of  as  gods  and  demigods,  creatures  of  other 
spheres  ! So  I like  you  to  talk  about  yourself  because  you 
have  been  with  the  great  people.” 

“ But  would  it  not  be  better  if  I talked  of  some  of  the 
great  people  i 

“ Oh  yes,  do  tell  me  something  about  them ! I never  spoke 
to  a great  man ; hardly  ever  saw  one.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  and  Bright,  and 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Tennyson,  Browning — 
any  of  these — all  of  them  ?” 

“ All  those  I have  seen  and  met ; some  very  often,  some  I 
know  well.” 

Tyrone  soon  found  himself  discoursing  on  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  these  and  various  other  celebrities.  He  could 
always  talk  well  when  he  liked  or  felt  interested,  as  he  did  on 
the  present  occasion.  This  was  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
experience  to  him,  to  deliver  a series  of  extempore  lectures  to 
a girl  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  great  men  whom  he 
had  known.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  conversation  for  which 
one  qualifies  in  a London  drawing-room,  and  Tyrone  was, 
perhaps,  a little  surprised  to  find  what  an  interesting  study 
is  the  great  statesman  whom  you  see  with  indifference  every 
day,  when  you  set  yourself  to  describe  him  to  an  intelligent 
and  eager  listener. 

“ What  a magnificent  pageant  life  is !”  Jennie  suddenly 
said,  when  Tyrone  had  been  describing  some  grand  rivalry 
of  parliamentary  orators. 

“ Is  it  ?”  he  asked,  in  unaffected  surprise  and  sadness.  I 
have  not  often  looked  at  it  in  that  light.” 

“ Oh  yes,  a si^i'erb  spectacle,  if  one  takes  no  higher  view 
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of  it.  When  I hear  yon  describe  such  scenes.it  is  as  if  you 
told  me  of  the  battles  of  the  Titans  and  the  Gods.  And  you 
move  in  such  a life  and  have  a part  in  it  ? How  favoured 
men  are  above  any  possibility  to  women ! I think  I could 
bear  anything  to  come  within  the  very  fringe  of  such  an 
existence.” 

‘‘You  must  marry  a member  of  Parliament/’  said  Tyrone, 
“ spur  him  on  to  make  a figure  in  the  House,  and  then  you 
will  know  all  these  people  and  may  come  to  be  an  influence 
yourself.” 

Tyrone  had  not  the  least  motive  in  making  the  remark  but 
genuine  good  nature.  But  it  sent  an  odd  little  pang  into 
Jennie’s  heart  and  made  her  red  lip  quiver.  She  rallied, 
however,  in  an  instant,  and  said,  with  affected  gravity : 

“ I know  Mr.  Prinker  and  Captain  Cadsby.  Mr.  Prinker 
I am  afraid  is  a little  elderly,  and  Captain  Cadsby  doesn’t 
seem  likely  ever  to  hold  his  own  among  the  giants  of  debate.” 

The  conversation  had  been  stunted,  however,  by  Tyrone’s 
unlucky  remark  and  the  meaningless  pleasantry  to  which 
Jennie  felt  herself  driven. 

“I  saw  you  and  your  sister  with  Cadsby  the  other  day/^ 
said  Tyrone,  “ at  Greenwich.” 

“ Yes,  we  were  going  to  Eichmond,”  was  all  Jennie  had  to 
answer. 

“A  young  friend  of  mine  fell  forthwith  in  love  with  you 
both,  and  beseeches  me  to  bring  him  to  see  you.  May  I do 
so  ? He  is  only  twelve  years  old,  I think.” 

“Oh  yes.  Ahoy?” 

“ A boy,  a wonderful  little  fellow.” 

“ I never  knew  a boy,”  said  Jennie  ; “ I don’t  think  I ever 
spoke  to  one.” 

“ Then  begin  with  Theodore  Lorn,  the  brightest,  most 
precocious,  most  absurd  of  dear  little  urchins.  He’s  the  son 
of  a lady  whom  I count  among  my  friends,  Mrs.  Lorn.” 

“ I saw  her.  She’s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I ever 
saw.” 

“ She’s  very  handsome  and  clever  and  kind.  She  would 
like  to  know  you  very  much.” 

“ Captain  Cadsby  told  me — I mean  told  us — about  her,” 
said  Jennie,  not  feeling  quite  certain  whether  she  would  like 
to  know  Mrs.  Lorn. 

“ How  what  did  Cadsby  teb  you  ?” 

“ Why  do  you  ask  ?” 
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Well,  because  you  look  as  if  be  bad  told  you  something 
odd,  and  Cadsby  is  such  a fool.” 

“ And  likely,  therefore,  to  converse  with  me  ! Come  now, 
that  is  a compliment.” 

‘‘Ob,  Cadsby  would  talk  up  to  Madame  de  Stiiel  or  George 
Sand  if  be  got  the  chance.  You  wont  tell  me  what  be  said  ? 
Then  Idl  tell  you.” 

“ Pray  don’t.  What  be  said  was  no  barm,  and  it  doesn’t 
matter.” 

“ Well,  I think  it  does.  Of  course  I know  Cadsby  said  that 
Mrs.  Lorn  and  I were  to  be  married  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I ask  you  seriously  not  to  believe  this.  Miss  Aspar. 
Mrs.  Lorn  is  a good  and  kind  friend  who,  I am  sure,  would 
feel  greatly  pained  if  she  beard  such  nonsense.” 

“ How  I wish  I hadn’t  spoke  of  this,”  said  Jennie,  gravely. 
‘‘  It  has  vexed  you.” 

“ But  you  didn’t  speak  of  it.  I did.  I do  ask  you,  Miss 
Aspar,  not  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind  if  you  should  bear 
it.  I ask  you  quite  seriously.” 

“ Of  course  I believe  anything  you  tell  me.  But  it  surely 
would  have  been  no  discredit  ?” 

“ It  would ; to  me  it  would.  It  would  imply  that  I was 
trying  to  marry  a rich  woman  just  because  of  her  money. 
Miss  Aspar,  I am  the  poorest  man,  I suppose,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  I were  to  marry  I must  either  bring  my 
wife  down  to  miserable  poverty  or  live  on  my  wife’s  fortune. 
I will  do  neither.  In  Mrs.  Lorn’s  case  the  thing  would  be 
impossible  under  any  circumstances ; but  I tell  you  frankly 
I should  be  sorry  if  you  believed  me  a fortune-hunter.” 

“ I do  not.  I never  did,”  said  Jennie.  “ I never  believed 
anything  people  said” — and  then  she  stopped,  remembering 
with  a pang  what  her  father  had  said,  and  wondering  whether 
she  was  not  now  guilty  of  a great  sin  in  thus  meeting  with 
Tyrone. 

“ People  did  speak  against  me,  then,  to  you?”  said  Tyrone, 
quickly  and  with  bitterness,  “ Of  course  they  did.  They  told 
you  that  I was  worthless  and  poor,  and  idle  and  dissipated. 
Come,  did  they  not  say  all  this  and  ever  so  much  more  ?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  wondering  at  his  sudden  impe- 
tuosity, and  hardly  knowing  what  to  answer  or  whither  the 
conversation  was  to  lead. 

“ Half  that  people  say  is  true,”  Tyrone  went  on,  “ and  the 
other  half  is  false.  I can’t  explain  to  you^  but  my  worst 
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faults  have  been  extravagance  and  folly.  I want  you  to 
believe  that  and  nothing  worse,  whoever  says  it.  I was 
badly  brought  up,  Miss  Aspar,  as  I told  you  before,  I think — 
taught  to  consider  myself  an  exiled  Irish  chief  with  a mission 
and  ad  that ; and  I never  knew  father  or  mother  or  sister, 
and  the  result  is  as  you  see.  But  I want  you  to  believe 
nothing  worse  of  me  and  without  explanation.  If  I had  a 
sister  I would  ask  the  same  of  her,  and  I know  she  would 
accept  my  word.’* 

‘‘And  so  do  I,”  said  Jennie,  blushing  with  emotion,  and 
almost  with  alarm,  at  the  strange  and  sudden  turn  the  talk 
had  taken.  “I  believe  every  word  you  say  to  me,  Mr.  Tyrone, 
and  I shall  never  believe  anything  against  you.** 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  pressed  it.  For  half  a moment 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips.  Tyrone 
was  bred  among  a stately  old  society  in  Paris,  where  the  habits 
still  lingered  which  would  have  made  such  an  action  only  a 
becoming  expression  of  a gentleman*s  loyal  respect  and  de- 
ference. Blit  he  remembered  that  he  was  in  Surrey,  and  he 
only  pressed  her  hand  and  dropped  it.  To  Jennie  the  mere 
touch  of  his  hand  on  hers  had  created  a new  world  for  good 
or  ill,  and  laid  all  the  old  world  in  ashes. 

There  was  a moment* s pause. 

“This  is  the  place  we  were  coming  to,**  said  Jennie. 
“ This  is  the  island.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ? And  that  Scotch 
fir,  how  graceful  it  looks  !’* 

They  were  standing  by  the  margin  of  a large  clear  pond 
with  an  islet  of  red  clay  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  islet  some 
shrubs  and  brushwood  and  one  Scotch  fir  looking  lonely  and 
picturesque.  Across  the  wide  common  there  were  few  living 
objects  to  be  seen.  A gray  old  mansion-house  could  be 
discerned  through  its  trees  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and 
a church  spire  rising  not  far  from  it. 

“ I love  this  place,**  said  Jennie. 

“ Are  you  not  tired  ?’*  he  asked. 

“ A little,**  she  answered.  “ I will  sit  here  for  a moment ; 
the  grass  is  quite  dry.** 

She  sat  upon  the  grass ; he  threw  himself  near  her.  The 
blue  sky  surrounded  them  with  soft  delicious  dreamy  charms, 
the  ripple  of  the  water  was  in  their  ears,  and  for  some  momenta 
neither  spoke. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Jennie  wenfc  home  that  evening  trembling,  delighted,  and 
yet  half  afraid,  having  a sort  of  sensation  that  she  had  done 
wrong ; not  because  she  had  met  Mr.  Tyrone,  for  that  she 
could  not  have  avoided,  in  fact ; nor  even  because  she  had 
walked  with  him — that  she  thought,  of  her  innocence,  she 
conld  not  have  avoided  in  good  manners ; but  simply  and 
entirely  because  she  had  enjoyed  the  walk  so  much.  But  she 
disdained  concealment,  and  so  she  told  Alicia  plump  and 
plain  all  that  had  happened ; and  she  would  have  told  her 
father  too,  only  that  he  did  not  come  home  that  night.  Alicia 
seemed  horrified,  whereupon  Jennie  became  rebellious  and 
felt  remorse  no  more. 

Next  day  Alicia  went  out  to  pay  another  visit.  She  thought 
she  was  safe  in  this,  for  Mr.  Tyrone  certainly  would  not  call 
two  days  in  succession,  and  Mr.  Aspar  would  probably  be  at 
home  that  night,  and  it  would  be  all  talked  out  somehow. 
Tyrone  did  not  come  certainly ; but  Jennie  had  a male  visitor 
for  all  that. 

A hansom  cab  rattled  up  to  the  gate  about  one  o’clock, 
and  a very  small  young  gentleman  leaped  briskly  out  and 
sent  in  a card  for  either  of  the  ladies.  One  of  the  maids 
brought  it,  with  a broad  smile  upon  her  face,  to  J ennie.  It 
bore  the  inscription — 

‘‘  Theodore  Lorn, 

“ Hyde  Park  Gardens.”' 

‘‘  Oh  1”  exclaimed  Jennie,  in  amusement  and  wonder,  “ this 
is  the  little  boy.  What  am  I to  do  with  him  ? I don’t 
know  anything  about  boys  ! Why  did  Alicia  go  out  and 
leave  me  to  this  dreadful  boy  ? Show  him  into  the  drawing- 
room, Jane ; I’ll  come  down ; I must ! Give  him  something 
to  read ; I don’t  know  what.  ‘ Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland’ or  ‘ Lilliput  Levee.’  We  haven’t  any  boys’  books.” 

Jennie  had  been  idle  and  lazy  all  the  morning,  and  was 
now  only  beginning  properly  to  dress  for  the  day.  She  wcy 
really  half  alarmed  at  having  to  entertain  this  boy,  and  yet 
wildly  delighted  at  his  coming,  for  he  had  been  sent  in  a 
manner  by  Tyrone.  She  finished  her  dressing  very  quickly. 
She  wore  a short- skirted  violet  dress  with  a belt  of  dark 
leather,  and  pretty  little  black  slippers  with  buckles. 
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When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  her  visitor  was  seated 
in  an  arm- c'j air,  reading;  but  the  book  he  had  in  his  hand 
was  certainly  not  “ Lilliput  Levfe’’  or  “Alice’s  Adventures.” 
He  rose  the  moment  he  heard  the  rustle  of  Jennie’s  skirts 
and  was  about  to  make  a very  formal  bow,  but  that  she  went 
over  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand  in  the  friendliest  way. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Master  Theodore,”  she  said. 
“ I have  heard  of  you,  and  I feel  as  if  I knew  you.  But  I 
think  I must  call  you  Theodore.” 

This  utter  informality  rather  routed  Theodore’s  original 
plan  of  campaign  as  to  the  opening  of  the  conversation. 
Like  most  other  clever  and  precocious  boys  he  was  shy  and 
awkward  with  young  women. 

“Oh,  ah,  thanks;  yes,  delighted,”  he  began;  then  blurted 
out,  with  a recovering  burst  of  nature,  “ Do  call  me  Theodore : 
everybody  does,  you  know.”  There  was  self-sacrifice  in  this 
too,  for  a girl’s  calling  him  Theodore  at  first  sight  was 
cruelly  conclusive  as  to  her  opinion  of  his  age.  “ I wanted 
to  come  to  see  you,  and  Tyrone  said  I might.  Mamma — 
Mrs.  Lorn,  you  know — wants  to  ask  if  she  may  be  permitted 
to  invite  you  to  call  on  her,  and  I said  I’d  come  and  ask.” 

“ I am  so  much  obliged  to  your  mamma.  She  is  very  kind. 
How  beautiful  she  is  !” 

“ Yes,  isn’t  she  stunning?”  said  Theodore,  reddening  with 
pleasure.  “But,  I say,  so  are — so  is  the  other  girl,  your 
sister,  I mean.  She’s  splendid.” 

“ Alicia’s  charming,  I think.  I am  sorry  she’s  not  here. 
But  she’ll  come  presently.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  garden  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.  But  may  I look  at  some  of  the  books ; you 
have  some  very  nice  editions,  I see.” 

“We  have  some  nice  books.  Have  you  read  ‘Alice’s 
Adventures  ?’  ” 

“ Just  looked  into  it.  I don’t  care  much  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Children’s  stories  are  all  so  dull  and  silly.” 

“ What  were  you  reading  when  I came  in  ?”  Jennie  asked, 
with  growing  amusement. 

“ Oh,  this  book  of  Gladstone’s  on  Homer.  I don’t  think 
much  of  it,  do  you  ?” 

“ Well,  I didn’t  read  very  much  of  it.  I am  afraid  I soon 
got  out  of  my  depth.  I don’t  think  I quite  understood  it. 
Isn’t  it  very  clever  and  profound?” 

“ Don’t  think  so  at  all.  Oh  no,  the  fact  is,  you  see,  there 
isn’t  any  real  Greek  scholarship  in  England.” 
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Isn^t  there  ? What  a pity  T’ 

‘‘  Well,  I don’t  know.  The  English  mind  isn’t  up  to  it 
somehow.  If  you  want  Greek  scholarship  you  must  go  out 
of  England.” 

‘‘ To  America  ?”  asked  Jennie,  in  perfect  good  faith,  be- 
lieving it  quite  possible  that  the  ISTew  World  might  have 
opened  a great  new  chapter  in  classical  study  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  and  glad  to  say  something  gratifying  to  her 
visitor’s  national  feelings. 

“ America  1”  said  Theodore,  with  a boyish  and  genuine 
laugh.  “ Oh,  come  now,  that’s  your  fun ! Why,  I say,  we’re 
worse  even  than  you  are.” 

‘‘  Then  I’m  very  glad  ; but  I didn’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“ Girls  don’t  learn  these  things,”  said  Theodore,  grandly. 
He  was  becoming  quite  brave  in  the  presence  of  a young 
woman  who  didn’t  know  where  Greek  scholarship  was  to  be 
found.  Jennie’s  ignorance  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  smoothing 
the  way  of  conversation.  It  restored  the  balance  of  the 
sexes.  ‘‘No,”  he  proceeded  with  dignity,  “ if  you  want  real 
scholarship,  you  know,  you  must  go  to  Germany.  The 
Germans  have  anticipated  us  in  everything.  We  have  only 
got  to  read  their  books.  I studied  in  Germany  for  years. 
I tell  you  it’s  something  awful,  the  things  you  have  to  learn. 
Were  you  ever  at  school?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ah,  then  you  don’t  know  what  study  is.  But  you  couldn’t 
know  it  in  an  English  school  anyhow.  You  read  French  and 
Italian  and  German  though,  and  all  that  ?” 

“ Yes,  I can  read  them,  and  speak  in  a sort  of  way  ; but  I 
go  wrong  in  the  grammar  terribly  when  I have  to  speak 
quickly.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  of  course  you  must  live  in  a country  to  sjDeak 
the  language  properly.  I can  speak  German  and  Italian  quite 
fluently,  French  not  so  well.  You  should  hear  Tyrone  talk 
French  and  Italian  too.  He  might  pass  off  for  a native. 
Tell  you  a good  thing.  Tyrone  dined  with  us  one  day  and 
there  was  a Frenchman  there,  a splendid  fellow,  a refugee. 
There  was  Captain  Cadsby,  too,  and  the  Frenchman  got  near 
Cadsby  at  table  and  heard  he  was  a member  of  Parliament, 
and  he  said  he  so  liked  to  be  near  English  members  of  Par- 
liament, for  they  could  talk  French  like  Parisians.  Cadsby 
got  quite  red,  for  his  French  is  awful.  It  came  out  that  the 
Frenchman  had  only  met  one  other  member  of  Parliament 
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before,  and  that  was  Tyrone.  He  met  him  twice  at  different 
bouses  and  didn’t  quite  catcb  the  name,  and  thought  each 
time  he  was  talking  to  a different  fellow.  So  he  took  it  into 
his  head  that  all  English  M.P.’s  can  talk  French  like  Parisians, 
and  poor  Cadsby  thought  he  was  chaffing  him.” 

“Mr.  Tyrone  is  very  clever,”  said  Jennie,  specially  in- 
terested on  that  point. 

“ Isn’t  he  immense  ? You  should  see  him  shoot ; and  do 
you  know  that  he  can  translate  Greek  like  anything?  Such 
a fellow  on  horseback  ! I’m  afraid  he’s  indolent,  though ; 
I’m  greatly  afraid  he’s  indolent.  Too  bad,  you  know,  if  with 
all  his  talents  he  shouldn’t  come  to  anything.” 

“ Too  bad  indeed,”  thought  Jennie,  with  a sigh,  and  much 
wondering  at  the  gravity  of  the  amazing  boy  who  stood  near 
her.  They  had  been  standing  all  the  while,  and  during  the 
talk  Theodore  kept  taking  up  book  after  book,  turning  over 
it  and  making  expressive  comment  of  admiration  or  otherwise 
with  moving  eyebrows  and  lips. 

“ Come  into  the  garden,  Theodore,”  said  Jennie ; “ the 
day’s  lovely,  and  I want  to  show  you  my  tree  and  my  flowers. 
Don’t  you  care  for  flowers  ? I’ll  send  some  for  your  mamma, 
if  you’ll  take  them.” 

“ All  right ; she’ll  be  delighted.  She’s  fond  of  flowers. 
All  women  are,”  said  Theodore,  sententiously. 

He  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  ought  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Jennie,  but  she  in  simple  unconsciousness  took  his  hand  in 
hers  and  led  him  out.  The  balance  of  the  sexes  was  again 
unsettled. 

She  showed  him  everything  in  the  garden,  and  then  her 
1;j*ee,  her  own  special  tree. 

“I  used  to  climb  to  the  top  of  it,”  Jennie  said,  “ and  sit 
there  and  read  books  half  the  day.” 

“ But  girls  don’t  climb  trees,  I thought  ?” 

“ Good  girls  don’t,  I believe,”  said  Jennie,  laughing ; 
“ but  I did.  I could  climb  it  now  just  as  well,  only  for  the 
long  petticoats.  I used  to  slide  on  the  little  pond  behind 
the  house  when  there  was  ice ; and  once  the  ice  broke  and  I 
fell  in,  and  papa  gave  orders  to  Carpenter,  our  man,  that  the 
ice  must  be  all  broken  early  every  morning,  and  that  stopped 
my  sliding.” 

“ I should  like  to  climb  that  tree,”  said  Theodore, 
feeling  bound  to  prove  that  he  could  i>3t  be  outdone  by  a 

girl. 
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*‘It’s  a little  difficult,  Theodore,”  said  Jennie,  in  full  good 
faith  ; and  if  you  were  to  fall ” 

‘‘  Oh,  come  now,  I say ! As  if  I couldn’t  climb  it  if  you 
could !” 

I had  long  practice,  you  know.  And  then  it  was  my 
tree  and  wouldn’t  hurt  me.  Then  look  how  you  are  dressed. 
Those  clothes  are  not  made  for  climbing  trees.” 

“ I don’t  care  about  that  a red  cent.  I meant  I don’t  care 
anything.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  your  tree  being  spoiled 

“ My  dear  old  tree  hasn’t  much  to  spoil,  he’s  safe  enough. 
But,  my  dear  boy,  pray  don’t  hurt  yourself.” 

‘‘Here  goes,”  said  Theodore,  scrambling  in  among  the 
branches,  hj  first  “ shinning”  up  the  trunk.  Now  if  he  had 
been  content  to  remain  among  the  broad  lower  boughs  all 
would  have  been  well.  But  he  was  resolved  to  get  among 
the  higher  branches,  where  Jennie  used  to  have  her  perch 
long  ago,  and  really  that  one  particular  perch  was  rather 
difficult  to  reach.  Jennie,  as  she  said,  had  grown  into  the 
practice,  having  begun  the  climbing  when  she  was  about  the 
size  of  a kitten.  But  Theodore  was  new  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  tree,  and  his  shiny  little  high-heeled  boots  were  not 
made  for  climbing,  and  he  was  too  eager  to  show  his  skill 
and  daring.  So  he  caught  at  a wrong  branch,  which  was 
not  strong  ; it  broke,  he  lost  his  seat  and  foothold  with  the 
shock,  and  came  crashing  down  through  the  boughs.  Very 
cleverly,  however,  he  twined  his  legs  round  one  of  the  ex- 
tending lower  branches  and  swung  there  head  downwards 
within  five  feet  and  a half  of  the  earth,  and  Jennie  caught 
him  in  her  arms  and  lifted  him  bodily  down.  She  was  very 
much  alarmed,  for  she  saw  blood  upon  his  face,  and  she  sat 
on  the  ground  at  once  under  the  tree,  and  took  the  boy  in 
her  lap,  and  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  his  face  and  spoke 
to  him  in  frightened  and  petting  tones,  and  in  her  excitement 
utterly  set  the  crushing  seal  of  hopeless  boyhood  on  him  by 
kissing  his  cheek. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  indignity  which  brought  Theodore 
fully  to  himself.  For  he  rallied  at  once,  and  declared  that 
he  wasn’t  hurt  the  least  in  the  world,  and  there  really  was 
nothing  very  serious  about  it ; for  the  blood  which  had  so 
alarmed  Jennie  proved  to  be  only  from  a scratch  on  the  chin, 
inflicted  by  a spiteful  little  branch  on  the  falling  adventurer. 
So  they  were  soon  very  happy  again  and  glad,  and  Theodore 
was  able  to  laugh  merrily  at  his  mishap. 
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told  you  the  tree  was  mine,  you  know,”  said  Jennie  ; 
and  it  wont  allow  strangers  to  climb  it  without  my  permis- 
sion. You  know  I didn't  give  you  my  permission.  That 
was  why  you  failed.” 

Oh,  I could  climb  it  as  easily  as  anything.  I’ll  do  it 
another  time,  you  bet.  But  I say,  Miss  Aspar” — they  were 
now  seated  side  by  side,  under  the  tree;  and  Theodore 
looked  up  to  her  in  a beseeching,  shamefaced  way. 

‘‘  Don’t  call  me  Miss  Aspar,  Theodore.  Call  me  Jennie,^ 
please.” 

‘‘ Well,  Jennie  ;”  and  the  boy  blushed  a little.  ‘‘I  say, 
Jennie,  you  wont  tell  anyone  ?” 

Tell  anyone  what,  Theodore  ?” 

Oh,  you  know,  about  my  falling  down  and  that ! I don’t 
want  to  be  laughed  at,  you  know.” 

She  pressed  the  boy’s  hand.  ‘‘  No,  Theodore,  I shan’t  say 
a word  about  it,  you  may  rely  on  me ; though  there  was 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  for  you  climbed  splendidly.” 

“ But  people  would  laugh  ; so  mind  you  "don’t  say  any- 
thing.” 

“ Parole  d^honneur.  I’ll  not  even  give  the  faintest  hint  to 
anybody.” 

‘‘  That’s  right.  I shouldn’t  like  anyone  to  know ; I don’t 
mind  you,  because ” 

Because  what,  dear  ?” 

“ Well,  because  you  saw  it  for  one  thing,  and  then  I think 
you’re  a regular  trump  !” 

They  presently  began  to  chat  very  pleasantly  and  familiarly 
under  the  tree,  as  if  they  were  brother  and  sister.  Suddenly 
Jennie  said : 

“Are  you  not  hungry,  Theodore?  I’m  very,  very,  very 
hungry.” 

Theodore  was  accustomed  to  have  a regular  luncheon  set 
out  for  him  at  three  o’clock,  a luncheon  of  rigorously  fashion- 
able kind,  with  every  delicacy  not  of  the  season  and  difficult 
to  get,  and  ho  did  not  always  eat  much  of  it.  But  what  with 
the  drive  out  and  the  air,  and  the  climbing  and  the  fall  and 
the  talk,  his  regular  ways  were  a little  unsettled  this  day, 
and  he  fancied  he  did  feel  hungry.  In  any  case  he  wanted  to 
feel  just  as  Jennie  felt ; so  he  said,  in  a half-abashed  sort  of 
way,  that  he  too  was  hungry. 

“ Come  with  me,”  said  Jennie,  jumping  up  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand.  “ We  dine  early  to-day,  Alicia  and  I,  because 
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papa  isn’t  coming  home  to  dinner.  • We  dine  at  five,  and  so 
we  don’t  have  any  regular  luncheon.  Let’s  have  some  bread 
and  jam.” 

Bread  and  jam  for  the  imitator  and  friend  of  Tyrone  ! 
Theodore  felt  almost  overwhelmed.  But  it  was  of  no  use 
striving  to  resist  his  destiny  now  ; that  kiss  had  brought 
him  down.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  be  a grown  gentleman 
with  a girl  who  has  taken  you  down  from  a tree  and  kissed 
you  unasked  and  of  her  own  accord.  Theodore  began  to 
think  that  the  whole  thing,  though  undoubtedly  humbling, 
was  very  pleasant. 

“ Stay,  we’ll  have  it  out  here  under  the  sky,”  said  Jennie. 

That  will  be  delightful ! Would  you  like  some  wine  or 
beer  ? Would  your  mamma  allow  you  to  have  any  ? I don’t 
care  for  wine  ; but  you  shall  have  some,  if  you  like.” 

“I  think  I would  like  a glass  of  dry  sherry  ; very  dry,” 
said  Theodore,  who  could  not  even  yet  surrender  all  hi^ 
dignity. 

‘‘  I don’t  know  dry  from  wet.  Alicia  would  know  all  about 
it  if  she  were  here,  or  Carpenter.  But  Jane  shall  bring 
the  dryest  she  can  find;  so  dry,  Theodore,  that  it  shall 
crackle !” 

“ Come  now,  don’t  chaff  a fellow.  You  know  what  I mean. 
Tyrone  likes  dry  sherry.” 

‘‘  Does  he  ? I wonder  does  he  like  bread  and  jam  ?” 

Theodore  burst  with  laughter  at  the  thought ; but  he  knew 
how  to  pay  a compliment  too. 

“ I’m  sure  he’d  like  it  if  he  were  here  now,  and  if  you 
liked  it.  He  thinks  the  world  of  you.  Miss — I mean  Jennie.” 

“ You  little  flatterer ! Well,  you  shall  have  the  dry  sherry 
all  the  same.” 

Jennie  went  into  the  cottage  and  presently  returned,  and 
after  came  a servant  bringing  a little  tray  with  bread  and 
jam  and  water,  and  some  sherry. 

‘‘ISTow,  Theodore,  I hope  you  are  hungry,  and  don’t  be 
ashamed  to  eat.” 

She  set  him  an  example  by  taking  a slice  of  bread,  covering 
it  with  strawberry  jam,  and  biting  boldly  into  it  with  her 
pretty  white  teeth.  Theodore  followed,  at  first  a little  awk- 
wardly ; but,  after  all,  boys  will  be  boys,  and  the  love  of  jam 
rarely  dies  in  good  earnest  before  the  dawn  of  the  moustache. 
So  Theodore,  tempted  by  woman  and  fruit,  fell  like  his  pro- 
genitor from  his  high  estate  He  ceased  to  be  a man  about 
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town  and  a west-end  swell ; lie  sat  on  tlie  ground  and  devoured 
bread  and  jam  and  was  bappy. 

Alicia  found  tbe  pair  at  their  extemporized  feast,  and  the 
boy  had  plunged  so  deeply  into  folly  that  he  had  now  hardly 
any  shame  left,  and  was  little,  if  at  all,  confused  by  the 
appearance  of  another  girl.  Alicia  was  very  pleasant  and 
hind,  although  she  had  not  by  any  means  the  qualities  of  a 
regular  trump,  which  Theodore  had  so  quickly  discerned  in 
Jennie.  The  boy  lingered  and  lingered,  staying  finally  to 
dine  with  the  girls,  although  he  was  to  have  his  own  dinner 
at  half-past  eight ; and  Heaven  knows  how  long  he  would 
have  stayed  if  Alicia  had  not  insisted  that  he  must  go  home 
before  the  evening  air  had  begun  to  deepen  into  twilight. 
He  went  home  by  train,  saying  before  he  left  that  his  mamma 
and  the  young  ladies  must  become  regular  chums ; and  he 
shook  hands  several  times  with  Jennie  at  the  gate,  and 
gallantly  kissed  his  hand  to  her  as  he  hastened  along  the 
path  to  the  station. 

‘‘  What  an  odd,  clever  little  boy,”  said  Alicia. 

‘‘A  dear  little  creature,”  Jennie  exclaimed.  ‘‘  I am  quite 
fond  of  him.” 

The  day  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a bright  and  happy  one 
for  Jennie,  but  she  felt  depressed  and  sad  at  night.  She  had 
been  a child  while  the  sun  shone.  When  the  darkness  came 
on  it  seemed  to  envelop  her  in  a mantle  of  melancholy  fore- 
boding suited  to  drape  a grown  woman. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

I’here  was  a dinner  party  in  Denzill  Street,  in  the  hos- 
pitable house  of  Mrs.  G-ranger.  Half-past  eight,  and  there 
were  to  have  been  eight  guests — Mrs.  Lorn,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Cadsby,  M.P.,  Mr.  Maurice  F.  Tyrone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Prinker, 
M.P.,  Colonel  Quentin,  U.S.A.,  General  Macan  (service  not 
clearly  known),  and  the  Misses  Aspar  (2).  But  early  that 
day  a message  had  come  from  the  t\\'o  latter  that  they  must 
not  be  looked  for.  It  was  too  late  to  get  any  other  guests, 
and  so  Mrs.  Granger  merely  had  the  arrangement  of  her 
dinner-table  reorganized,  and  allowed  the  chairs  each  a 
greater  space. 

Mrs.  Granger  had  succeeded  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Lorn,  and  through  Mrs.  Lorn  had  come  the 
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acquaintance  of  tlio  two  military  gentlemen  from  the  United 
States.  When  Mrs.  Granger  could  not,  as  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  gentlemen,  easily  form  an  acquaintance  herself,  she 
sent  her  husband  out  to  organize  it.  Mr.  Granger  was  a 
man  who  still  looked  quite  young  until  you  came  very  close 
to  him,  when  you  saw  that  the  soft,  fair,  and  womanly  sidu 
of  his  face  was  seamed  with  a perfect  labyrinth  of  minute 
wrinkles,  hue  as  though  the  point  of  a needle  had  traced 
them.  He  had  yellow  hair  and  a yellow  moustache,  and 
shaved  carefully  the  rest  of  his  face.  He  had  some  property, 
not  a great  deal.  He  had  been  in  a cavalry  regiment  and  had 
sold  out.  He  was  in  Parliament  once  for  six  months  and 
lived  with  a vague  purpose  of  getting  in  again  somehow,  and 
so  was  almost  as  good  as  a Member  of  Parliament.  He  was 
a member  of  various  societies  and  institutions,  and  was 
ptlways  ready  to  go  on  any  deputation  to  any  minister.  He 
was  believed  to  know  a good  deal  about  the  colonies  and  also 
about  sanitary  legislation.  He  had  once  written  a pamphlet. 
He  belonged  to  several  clubs.  He  always  had  on  hand  an 
alarm  and  a grievance.  He  was  a good-natured,  kindly  sort 
of  man,  and  rather  liked  to  hang  about  women  in  a drawing- 
room, although  he  was  not  skilful  in  talking  to  them.  He 
was  fond  of  his  wife,  and  quite  content  to  be  overshadowed  by 
her,  to  do  her  bidding,  and  to  acknowledge  her  absolute  rule. 

Mrs.  Lorn  and  Mr.  Prinker  had  arrived.  Mr.  Prinker 
stood  in  the  drawing-room  near  the  chimney-piece  and  talked 
to  Mrs.  Granger  of  the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  prospective 
ballot.  Mr.  Granger  bent  over  Mrs.  Lorn’s  chair  and  listened 
while  she  spoke  of  the  opera  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Lorn’s  fine  eyes  were  always  wan- 
dering towards  the  door. 

General  Macan  and  Colonel  Quentin  were  announced. 
They  had  come  together  in  a hansom  from  the  Langham, 
and  Macan  had  paid  the  fare,  observing,  with  a wink,  “ Out 
of  the  fund,  my  boy — expenses  of  organization.”  General 
Macan  was  splendidly  got  up.  He  had  a stupendously- 
worked  shirt  with  an  oinerald  blazing  in  the  front  of  it  and 
a black  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold-lace,  and  he  seemed  to 
float  in  perfume.  His  companion  was  a little  overdressed, 
but  tame  when  compared  with  the  gallant  General. 

Mrs.  Lorn  turned  pale  when  Quentin  entered,  and  at  the 
very  threshold  a glance  of  his  eye  rested  upon  her.  Quentin 
went  up  to  his  hostess  with  a bearing  which  would  have  been 
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gentlemanlike  but  for  a certain  dasb  of  military  swagger,  and 
spoke  a few  words  to  ber  and  to  Mr.  Grranger,  and  then  fell 
back  against  the  chimney-piece. 

“ How  are  you,  madam  ? How’s  your  health  ? Delighted 
to  see  you,”  said  General  Macan,  bowing  profoundly  and 
making  a flourish  as  if  he  were  waving  a cocked  hat.  Talk 
of  the  fogs  and  smoke  of  London  now ! I don’t  know  where 
one  sees  beauty  like  that  of  a London  lady.”  Another  bow 
to  point  the  compliment.  “ And  how  are  you,  sir  ? Delighted 
to  see  you  looking  so  well,  Mr.  Granger.  Give  you  my  word 
you’re  growing  younger  every  day.” 

This  was  addressed  with  extended  hand  to  the  gray,  elderly, 
and  alarmed  Mr.  Drinker,  who  recoiled. 

‘‘  This  is  my  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Granger,  sweetly,  as  she 
presented  the  host,  who  was  hesitating  to  interpose. 

‘‘  Of  course  it  is,”  said  the  unabashed  Macan ; ‘‘  and  well 
he’s  looking  too.  What  a droll  mistake  of  mine.  I beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Granger,  and  I beg  pardon  too  of  my  esteemed 
and  worthy  friend,  whose  name  has  just  escaped  my  memory.” 

The  Hon.  Captain  Cadsby  arrived  and  made  for  his  hostess, 
and  chattered  a few  words  at  her  and  then  backed  away, 
having  said  Aw ! How  do  ?”  to  the  florid  greeting  of  General 
Macan. 

The  party  did  not  seem  to  weld  together  very  harmo- 
niously. Cadsby  did  not  like  the  strangers  and  Mr.  Drinker 
made  up  his  mind  to  keep  clear  of  them.  But  then  Cadsby 
thought  Drinker  an  old  pump  and  Drinker  thought  Cadsby 
a young  cub,  and  both  thought  their  host  a decided  bore. 
Colonel  Quentin  had  now  engaged  Mrs.  Granger  in  talk,  and 
she  was  smiling  at  him  graciously  and  thinking  what  a very 
handsome  and  distinguished  man  he  was.  General  Macan 
was  already  expatiating  to  Mrs.  Lorn  on  the  superb  beauty 
of  one  of  her  bracelets.  So  the  host  and  the  other  two  guests 
hung  about  the  room  awkwardly.  Mr.  Granger  many  times 
sought  counsel  and  command  from  the  eye  of  his  wife,  but 
what  with  Colonel  Quentin’s  talk  and  her  anxiety  for  Tyrone 
to  come  and  complete  the  party  she  was  too  busy  to  think 
about  her  husband,  and  Granger  was  therefore  left  helpless 
and  purposeless. 

Tyrone  came  at  last,  and  the  moment  he  entered  the  room 
he  wished  he  had  not  come,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  late  and 
he  saw  that  Jennie  was  not  there ; so  he  made  up  .iis  mind 
to  get  away  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  looked 
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handsome  and  weary  ; he  did  not  show  any  surprise  at  the 
presence  of  General  Macan  and  Colonel  Quentin,  but  he  may, 
perhaps,  have  felt  a little. 

Tyrone  had  the  honour  of  taking  his  hostess  in  to  dinner,* 
he  felt  glad  somehow  not  to  have  to  sit  beside  Mrs.  Lorn. 
Mr.  Granger,  of  course,  took  that  lady.  Colonel  Quentin 
sat  at  Mrs.  Granger’s  left ; General  Macan  on  the  right  of 
the  host;  Captain  Cadsby  and  Mr.  Prinker  faced  each  other. 
The  dinner  was  small  but  well  served.  The  wines  were  good, 
but  poured  with,  not  at,  discretion.  General  Macan  once 
tapped  the  table  with  his  knife-handle  and  then  touched  his 
glass  to  intimate  that  he  stood  in  need  of  champagne. 

‘‘  Have  you  seen  my  nieces  lately,  since  I last  saw  you 
asked  Mrs.  Granger,  of  Tyrone. 

‘‘  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  young  ladies — the 
younger.” 

‘‘  Jennie  ? Oh  yes,  isn’t  she  pretty,  isn’t  she  very  pretty  ? 
But  not  so  sweet  as  Alicia  ; oh  no,  not  so  sweet ; I do  think 
Alicia  so  sweet ! But  I like  Jennie  best ; Jennie  is  a dear 
bright  creature.  Don’t  you  like  Jennie  best?” 

‘‘Yes,  I like  Jennie  best,”  said  Tyrone,  smiling  involun- 
tarily ; “ I know  her  best.” 

“Oh,  a dear  girl.  But  Alicia  is  very  sweet.  Oh  yes, 
Alicia  is  very  sweet.”  Mrs.  Granger  passed  for  being  enthu- 
siastic and  earnest  on  the  strength  of  her  talking  very  fast 
and  saying  the  same  thing  several  times  over.  “ Those 
darling  girls,  I am  so  sorry  for  them !”  She  kept  to  Jennie 
and  Alicia  as  a topic,  because  she  wanted  to  be  seen  talking 
confidentially  to  Mr.  Tyrone. 

“ Their  mother  is  dead  ?”  he  said,  inquiringly,  not  meaning 
to  ask  “Is  she  dead?”  but  “ Is  that  the  cause  of  your  grief 
on  their  account  ?” 

“ My  darling  sister — yes,  oh  yes.  How  I loved  her ! We 
adored  each  other ; we  were  never  separated,  no,  never  for  an 
instant,  until — until  she  married.  But  it  isn’t  that — I mean 
it  isn’t  that  alone.  To  be  without  a mother  of  course  is- 
dreadful — I have  never  been  quite  the  same  since  the  loss  of 
my  dearest  mamma — but  to  have  such  a father !”  Mrs. 
Granger  drew  her  shoulders  up  so  much  out  of  her  dress  as 
she  said  this  that  she  seemed  to  let  them  fall  down  into  it 
again  with  quite  a collapse  when  the  shrug  was  over. 

“ She  seems  very  fond  of  her  father,”  Tyrone  said,  coldly^ 
“and  I think  Mr.  Aspar  is  a very  respectable  man.” 
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So  kind  of  yon ! So  good  of  you  ! Of  course  you  would 
say  so.  Quite  a respectable  man,  I dare  say,  in  business 
matters — ob  yes,  of  course.  But  a man  in  suck  a business ! 
My  darling  sister!  Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  it,  so 
differently  brought  up — oh,  so  very  differently 

“ Miss  Aspar  is  not  coming  to-night?’*  Tyrone  asked. 

‘‘No;  I am  so  sorry.  But  he’s  suddenly  taken  ill,  you 
know ; and  of  course  she  couldn’t  come,  although  I dare  say 
it’s  nothing.” 

“Who  is  ill,  Mrs.  Granger?”  Captain  Cadsby  ventured  to 
interpose. 

“ Mr.  Aspar — the  father  of  my  pretty  nieces.” 

“Very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Charming  girls;  wish  they  were 
iiere.” 

“Dreadful  business  tL:s  about  our  coal,”  Mr.  Granger,  at 
his  end  of  the  table,  observed  to  Mrs.  Lorn. 

“ Indeed,”  said  that  lady,  languidly,  and  vainly  trying  with 
her  eyes  to  catch  a glance  from  Tyrone;  “I  have  heard 
nothing.” 

“ Quite  a dreadful  thing  1”  the  host  hastened  to  explain, 
delighted  to  have  a chance.  “ Our  coal,  you  see — all  the 
scientific  men  are  agreed — is  nearly  exhausted,  nearly  ex- 
hausted 1 At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  it  seems  that 
the  whole  contents  of  our  mines  will  be  gone  in — oh,  well,  in 
an  awfully  short  time  1 Now  England’s  greatness  depends 
upon  her  coal — we  all  know  that ; can’t  be  denied,  you  know. 
When  her  coal  is  gone,  then ” 

“ Her  pipe  is  out,  of  course,’*  interposed  the  complacent 
]\[acan.  “ But  don’t  you  fear,  old  boy,  and  let  old  Mother 
England  keep  up  her  spirits.  There’s  a land  beyond  the 
w^estern  wave,  sir — isn’t  there,  Mrs.  Lorn  ? Aha  1 you  bet  1 — 
where  there’s  bread  and  coal  for  all!  Pennsylvania,  sir, 
Pennsylvania  has  coal  enough  to  burn  up  all  Europe  in  one 
big  furnace,  and  the  helps  in  Philadelphia  wouldn’t  know  that 
there  was  any  missing  the  morning  after.  Isn’t  that  so, 
Quentin?  Said  I well,  old  boy?  We’ll  send  coal  to  New- 
castle before  long,  and  it  will  be  no  work  of  superero — what’s 
his  name,  neither.  Here,  fill  this  glass,  wont  you?” 

“ What  is  the  superficial  extent,  may  I ask,  of  the  coal  in 
Penny  si  vania?”  Mr.  Prinker  gravely  inquired. 

“ Ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  sir,”  replied  the  bold  Macan. 
““  No,  I’m  wrong ; I was  thinking  of  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  It  can’t  be  quite  so  much  as  that.  Let  us  say 
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twelve  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  round  numbers  all 
told,  and  going  down  right  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.’* 

“ Your  friend  is  a humorist,’*  said  Mr.  Prinker,  withdraw- 
ing from  that  arena  of  conversation  and  turning  to  Colonel 
Quentin. 

‘‘  He  comes  from  Mr.  Tyrone’s  country,’*  said  Quentin,  and 
is  privileged  to  indulge  in  imagination.  But  I can  tell  you 
something  of  our  American  coalfields.”  And  he  began  to  give 
Mr.  Prinker  some  really  valuable  and  interesting  information, 
which  soothed  Mr.  Prinker,  who  was  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  he  ought  not  to  feel  offended  at  the  style  of  General 
Mac  an’ s remarks. 

‘‘Are  you  in  favour  of  woman’s  suffrage,  Mrs.  Lorn?” 
Captain  Cadsby  inquired. 

“Woman  has  had  great  wrongs,”  Mrs.  Lorn  answered, 
raising  her  dark  eyes,  and,  so  to  speak,  calmly  flooding  Cadsby 
with  their  light,  and  then  letting  them  droop  again  with  a 
floating  side  glance  at  Tyrone.  “ She  has  suffered  deeply  ; but 
I do  not  venture  to  say  that  the  political  vote  would  be  the 
best  weapon  with  which  to  win  back  her  long-lost  freedom.” 

“As  to  women  voting,”  said  Mr.  Granger,  “ it  seems  to  me 
quite  an  alarming  thing — quite  alarming.  The  mind  of  the 
country  is  becoming  unsettled.  I’m  told  the  effect  on  some 
of  the  constituencies  is  perfectly  bewildering.  You  don’t  know 
where  you  are.  I saw  a man  yesterday,  great  parliamentary 
agent  and  all  that,  and  he  says  you  can’t  believe  the  extent 
to  which  one’s  calculations  are  unsettled.” 

“ Oh  no,  please  don’t  say  so,”  Mrs.  Granger  interposed. 
“ I*m  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  movement  myself,  quite 
enthusiastic.”  Mrs.  Granger  had  become  converted  to  the 
principles  of  woman’s  rights  by  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
ladies  of  title  had  lately  taken  up  the  agitation,  and  a sort  of 
avenue  to  aristocratic  acquaintanceship  was  thereby  beginning 
to  be  opened  up  to  energetic  ladies  without  title. 

“And  so  am  I,  madam,  so  am  I,”  said  General  Macan  ; “ I’m 
for  woman’s  rule  in  everything,  and  more  too.  ‘ There’s  all 
we  know  of  heaven  about  her,*  says  the  poet.’* 

“ But  the  women  who  go  about  in  that  sort  of  way  are  so 
ugly,’*  pleaded  Cadsby. 

“ Prejudice,  my  dear  fellow,  prejudice ! You  just  come  to 
Boston,  Mass.” 

“ The  Boston  ladies  are  all  bone  and  double  eyeglasses,” 
said  Mrs.  Lorn,  viciously.  “ I am  proud  to  be  a Southerner.** 
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“ There's  good  people  down  South,  Mrs.  Lorn,  and  lovely 
women  1 Eh,  Quentin  ? You  are  of  Arcadia  too  ; you  come 
from  the  South.  Quentin’s  heart  was  riddled  through  and 
through  by  the  Southern  beauties ; it’s  like  a tunnel,  ma’am, 
it’s  so  hollow.” 

Tyrone  was  growing  weary  and  was  very  glad  when  the 
ladies  rose.  He  opened  the  door  for  their  departure,  and  as 
Mrs.  Lorn  passed  she  poured  forth  the  dark  light  of  her  eyes 
fully  on  him,  and,  in  a pathetic  little  whisper,  said  2 

You  will  not  stay  too  long  ?” 

He  had  no  opportunity  of  answering. 

The  gentlemen  drew  nearer  to  each  other. 

Claret,  eh  V”  said  Macan.  “ Ho,  I don’t  care  about  claret. 
If  you’ll  just  order  in  another  bottle  of  champagne.  Granger, 
my  boy.  I’ll  drink  it ; and  you  needn’t  look  alarmed  at  my 
eccentricity.  It’s  you’re  eccentric,  my  fine  fellow.  Cham- 
pagne after  dinner  is  drunk  in  lots  of  countries.” 

Mr.  Granger  shuddered,  but  ordered  the  champagne. 

Here’s  the  old  flag,”  said  Macan,  lifting  a foaming  bumper 
to  his  lips. 

I can’t  understand  what  you  Irishmen  want,”  said  Mr, 
Prinker,  continuing  a conversation  just  begun  with  Tyrone. 

Can’t  you  ?”  Tyrone  replied  coolly.  I’ll  give  you  a 
problem  to  consider.  If  you  find  that  you  really  can’t  solve 
it  you  may  give  up  the  thing ; you  never  can  understand  us.” 

‘‘  Oh,  you  can’t  understand  us  anyhow,”  Macan  cried.  You 
haven’t  any  poetry  in  you ; the  Saxon  hasn’t.  You  can’t  com- 
prehend the  Celtic  nature.  We  can’t  always  comprehend  it 
ourselves  for  that  matter.” 

“Your  problem,  Mr.  Tyrone?”  Prinker  urged,  quietly 
ignoring  the  irrepressible  Macan.  Cadsby  was  listening  to  a 
description  of  Western  buffalo  hunting  from  Colonel  Quentin. 

“Try,”  Tyrone  said,  “to  realize  in  your  own  mind  a con- 
ception of  a man  who,  although  perfectly  sane,  intelligent,  and 
honest,  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  inherent  or  heaven- 
born  right  in  England  to  govern  Ireland — bring  yourself  into 
the  condition  of  mind  which  can  understand  the  possibility 
of  such  a man  being  honest  and  rational — and  then  we  can 
discuss  the  question  further.’^ 

“ But  I don’t  see  any  grievances.” 

“ I haven’t  talked  of  grievances  and  you  haven’t  tried  my 

periment.  Think  of  the  possibility  of  a man  being  sane  and 
yet  objecting  to  the  rule  of  an  English  parliament.” 
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“ You  see  we  are  a practical  people/’  said  Mr.  Printer,  with 
a smile. 

« Yery  good ; and  we  are  not,  if  you  like.  Therefore  we 
don’t  care  to  be  disposed  of  on  what  you  call  practical  prin- 
cipks.  To  be  practical  means,  in  common  language,  to  under- 
stand your  own  business  only,  and  that  merely  for  to-day. 
The  practical  man  is  Ego,  and  no  to-morrow.” 

Things  are  becoming  very  alarming,  though,  I am  told,’^ 
said  Granger.  man  tells  me  that  Fenians  are  every- 

where ; in  our  great  cities  and  in  our  docks.” 

‘'‘d)oes  any  one  believe  in  Fenians  ?”  asked  Colonel  Quentin, 
waking  up. 

“ I don’t,”  said  Tyrone,  “ for  one.” 

‘‘Are  there  any  Fenians?”  Quentin  asked. 

“ Devil  a one,”  replied  JMacan,  with  a chuckle. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  anything  in  it,”  said  Cadsby ; “ it’s 
all  nonsense.” 

“ I am  not  so  certain,”  said  grave  Mr.  Prinker.  “ The 
Lord-Lieutenant,  you  know ” 

“ Here’s  his  jolly  good  health,”  interrupted  General  Macan. 

Ml’.  Prinker  collapsed. 

“Shall  we  join  the  ladies?”  said  Mr.  Granger,  hurriedly, 
for  although  he  had  received  special  orders  from  his  wife  to 
be  very  attentive  to  the  two  distinguished  American  officers, 
he  still  could  hardly  quite  bring  himself  to  accept  the  ways  of 
General  Macan,  and  was  further  puzzled  by  observing  a half- 
sardonic  smile  now  and  then  on  the  lips  of  Colonel  Quentin. 

“ Your  friend  is  overdoing  his  part,”  said  Tyrone  to 
Quentin,  as  they  left  the  room  together.  “ He  had  much 
better  try  to  play  the  gentleman.” 

“ He’s  playing  no  part  now,”  Quentin  answered,  coolly. 
“You  see  the  genuine  Macan — ^Macan  off  duty — rattling  and 
happy.  Men  have  to  work  in  great  enterprises  with  col-| 
leagues  worse  than  Macan,  Mr.  Tyrone.  He  has  a much 
cooler  head  and  readier  brain  in  a moment  of  trial  than  I 
can  pretend  to.” 

“ I don’t  believe  in  such  workers  or  work,”  Tyrone  pro- 
tested, almost  vehemently. 

“Eeserve  your  judgment  until  to-night;  then  decide  foi 
yourself,”  Quentin  carelessly  replied. 

This  little  conversation  took  place  as  they  ascended  tha 
stairs,  and  was  unnoticed  by  any  one  save  the  two  engaged 
in  it. 
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Tyrone  and  Quentin  were  hardly  two  minutes  behind  the 
other  guests  in  entering  the  drawing-room.  Yet  the  gallant 
Macan  had  already  succeeded  in  planting  Mrs.  Granger  on 
the  piano- stool  and  persuading  her  to  sing.  Now  this  was 
not  a successful  performance.  Mrs.  Granger  once  had  a fine 
and  powerful  voice,  but  everything  had  left  it  long  since  save 
the  power.  All  the  shades  and  edges  had  been  worn  away, 
and  only  a powerful  scream  now  came  out.  Mrs.  Granger 
hardly  ever  sang  of  late,  not  because  discretion  admonished 
her  of  her  imperfections,  but  because  it  was  not  genteel  for  a 
lady  to  entertain  her  guests  with  her  own  performances.  But 
she  could  not  resist  the  conquering  Macan.  His  compliments 
carried  her  metaphorically  off  her  feet.  Had  Macan  been 
introduced  to  her  as  a gentleman  from  Liverpool  or  Dublin 
she  would  have  set  him  down  at  once  as  a low-bred,  vulgar, 
impudent  fellow,  and  turned  her  back  on  him  forthwith.  But 
a foreigner,  though  only  an  American,  was  privileged  to  say 
almost  anything ; and  the  title  of  General  was  a new  charter 
of  leave  and  licence.  So  she  sang  for  General  Macan,  and 
got  fluttered  at  his  compliments.  The  singing  was  loud, 
hoarse,  and  hard,  and  the  songstress  made  terrible  exhibition 
of  shoulder-blades  and  a thin  back. 

‘‘  Delightful the  General  exclaimed,  clapping  his  hands. 

Give  you  my  word,  Mrs.  Granger,  you  whip  Grisi  out  of 
her  boots ! I’ve  heard  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind  at  Castle 
Garden,  if  you  ever  heard  tell  of  the  place,  in  the  old  times — 
Castle  Garden,  New  York,  you  know,  down  there  by  the 
Battery — and  she  was  like  one  of  the  angels  out  of  the  skies. 
But  she  was  nothing  to  you.” 

Who’s  that  fellow  at  the  piano  ?”  Captain  Cadsby  asked 
of  Mr.  Granger.  The  house  in  Denzill  Street  was  one  of 
those  places  where  every  guest  seemed  instinctively  to  do 
and  say  as  he  and  she  liked,  without  any  particular  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  host  and  hostess.  People  seemed 
to  know  that  they  were  asked  because  their  presence  was  a 
sort  of  favour,  and  they  demeaned  themselves  accordingly. 
Mrs.  Lorn,  who  had  never  been  there  before,  hardly  troubled 
herself  to  speak  to  the  hostess,  and  only  tolerated  the  host. 
Tyrone,  the  most  careless  and  good-natured  of  men,  and  to 
whom,  in  the  very  extravagance  of  his  Irish  pride  of  birth, 
all  persons  without  grand  old  family  names  seemed  to  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  level,  thought  the  Denzill  Street  ways 
well  nigh  insufferable^  and  thought  what  a profound  pity  it 
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was  that  a sweet  creature  like  Jennie  Aspar  should  have  such 
relatives. 

So  Captain  Cadsbj  coolly  and  frankly  questioned  Mr. 
Granger  about  the  latter’s  guest. 

‘‘  Ho ! ah,  well,  really  I don’t  exactly  know,”  the  host 
replied.  ‘‘Mrs.  Granger  met  him  somewhere.  Yery  dis- 
tinguished man,  I’m  told  ; eccentric,  perhaps,  in  manner.” 

“ Yery,”  said  Caj)tain  Cadsby,  and  presently  took  his  leave 
and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Granger  meant  by  asking  him  to 
meet  such  a fellow. 

When  Tyrone  entered  the  drawing-room  an  appealing 
glance  from  Mrs.  Lorn  compelled  him  to  apx^roach  her,  and 
an  almost  imperceptible,  yet  significant,  touch  to  her  dress  at 
one  side  invited  him  to  sit  beside  her.  She  looked  very 
handsome  and  melancholy. 

“ You  have  not  come  near  me  all  the  evening,”  she  said, 
languidly.  “ You  have  left  me  to  these  people.  I am  weary 
of  this ; I want  to  go  home.  I wish  I had  not  come.  Who 
are  these  people  ?” 

“ The  Grangers  ? Yery  good  people,  I believe  ; I don’t 
know  a great  deal  of  them.” 

“ She  is  the  aunt  of  those  beautiful  girls  I saw  the  other 
day.  Why  are  they  not  here  ? Jennie  is  delightful ; I know 
all  about  Jennie,  your  favourite.  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  a rival  there?” 

A sudden  uncontrollable  flicker  of  expression  on  Tyrone’s 
face  answered  this  touch. 

“ But  don’t  be  alarmed ; it’s  only  Theodore.  The  child  raves 
about  her.  Tell  me  all  about  her.  What  is  she  like  ? Isn’t 
her  father  a pawnbroker  or  something  in  town  ? Is  she  at  all, 
is  she — oh,  you  understand  what  I mean — is  she  ladylike  ?” 

“ I am  not  much  of  an  authority  on  the  manners  of  polite 
society,”  Tyrone  replied,  rather  sullenly.  “ To  me  she  seems  a 
perfect  lady,  and  to  be  unconscious  of  her  own  good  qualities.” 

“ Now  you  are  vexed,  I know ; I see  a little  red  spot 
growing  on  your  cheek.  But  I was  only  trying  to  vex  you 
as  a punishment  for  neglecting  me  all  the  evening  and  not 
coming  to  see  me  for  a long  time — ever  so  long.  Mr.  Tyrone” — 
and  she  became  suddenly  serious  and  dropped  her  voice — “ I 
beseech  of  you  to  beware  of  that  man.” 

‘‘  Of  Quentin  r”  This  latter  was  now  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  sipping  coffee  and  listening  to  Granger  discoursing  of 
international  law, 
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‘‘  Of  Colonel  Quentin,  yes.  Mind,  I know  nothing  bad  of 
him — my  dear  mother  loved  him  when  he  was  a child — but 
lie  is  restless,  daring,  and  reckless.” 

“I  have  no  fear,”  Tyrone  replied,  carelessly.  “I  don’t 
gamble  and  I don’t  speculate.” 

« There  is  a fascination  about  him- ” 

“ Is  there  ? I can’t  say  that  I have  observed  it.” 

“ There  is  to  men,  I mean ; I was  not  thinking  about 
women ; I was  thinking  about  you.  There  is  a fascination 
to  men  in  his  restlessness  and  his  daring.  He  will  draw  you 
into  something  if  he  can.  Do  you  think  I don’t  see  the 
dangerous  parts  of  your  own  nature — the  heedlessness  and 
love  of  excitement  ?” 

Nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to  an  ardent  young  man 
than  to  be  told  by  a beautiful  woman  that  she  has  studied 
his  character  and  found  just  those  qualities  in  it.  But  Tyrones 
mind  was  a little  out  of  tune  with  Mrs.  Lorn’s  to-night.  He 
was  thoughtful,  preoccupied.  He  only  thanked  her  and 
assured  her  he  ran  no  danger  of  any  kind. 

“Suppose  I tell  you  that  you  do  run  some  danger, and 
that  I know  it  ?”  she  said,  in  a low  and  earnest  tone.  “ Sujd- 
pose  I tell  you  that  I know  all  about  the  scheme  you  are 
engaging  in  and  its  chances  ? Perhaps  I know  more  than 
you  do  yourself.’* 

“ That’s  quite  possible,”  Tyrone  answered,  with  a smile, 
“for  I know  hardly  anything.  But  there’s  one  thing  certain, 
Mrs.  Lorn,  I shall  engage  in  no  scheme  which  has  in  it  any 
mystery  for  me  or  danger  for  others.” 

She  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  looked  vexed  and 
sullen  for  a moment,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  the  opera,  for 
.she  saw  that  Colonel  Quentin  was  looking  at  her, 

This  all  passed  while  Mrs.  Granger  was  singing. 

“ Now,  ma’am,”  the  gallant  Macan  exclaimed,  “ I owe  you 
one,  and  I’m  going  to  pay  my  debt  on  the  nail.  I’ll  sing 
you  a song  that  often  cheered  some  of  our  boys  as  we  sat 
round  the  camp-fire  and  passed  the  Bourbon — the  whisky,  I 
grieve  to  say — the  night  before  a big  battle.  You  haven’t  got 
the  music  here,  I daresay,  but  you’ll  soon  catch  the  idea,  and 
you  can  rattle  up  some  sort  of  an  accompaniment  offhand.  I’ll 
be  bound.  Here  goes.” 

Macan  fell  back  a pace  or  two  from  the  piano  and  eyed  it 
sternly  as  if  he  were  measuring  a distance.  Then  he  threw 
out  his  chest  once  or  twice  and  coughed,  a cough  that  meant 
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clearing  of  throat  and  sonietliing  like  l)usiness.  Then,  in  a 
niellow  and  indeed  a magnificent  voice,  and  with  a good  deal 
of  genuine  dramatic  energy,  he  trolled  forth  a sort  of  modern 
version  of  the  ‘‘  White  Cockade,”  interspersed  with  allusions 
to  Fontenoy  and  Fredericksburg  and  having  many  references 
to  the  flag  of  green  and  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  bewildered 
company  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  Nobody  ever  ex- 
pected this  sort  of  thing.  Several  evening-party  guests  had 
arrived  by  this  time,  some  actually  entered  the  room  while  these 
native  wCodnotes  wild  were  filling  the  air,  and  it  was  curious  to 
notice  the  scared  kind  of  expression  which  showed  itself  on  the 
faces  of  those  late-comers.  If  they  had  found  Mrs.  Granger’s 
drawing-room  in  the  possession  of  a band  of  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders,  or  a crowd  of  Guy  Fawkes  mummers  they  could  hardly 
for  the  moment  have  been  more  surprised  and  disconcerted. 

Even  the  hostess  was  weak  and  faint  in  her  thanks  to  the 
volunteer  singer  when  the  song  was  over. 

“ It  wants  a chorus,  you  know,”  said  General  Macan  ; in 
fact  it’s  nothing  without  a chorus.  You  should  have  heard 
the  boys  take  it  up.” 

Mrs.  Granger  tried  to  intimate  with  a smile  that  she  should 
have  liked  of  all  things  to  hear  the  boys  take  it  up. 

‘‘I wish  I had  a fiddle  now,”  the  irrepressible  hero  went 
on,  looking  eagerly  round.  “ I suppose  you  haven’t  such  a 
thing  as  a fiddle  in  the  house?  Doesn’t  Granger  play  the 
fiddie  ? Oh,  you  ought  to  make  him  learn.  There’s  no  instru- 
ment in  the  world  comes  near  the  fiddle.  You  should  hear  me 
with  it ; I flatter  myself  I can  play ! But  I’ve  a call  now.  Let 
me  see.  Some  young  lady  will  favour  us  ; some  young  lady 
with  a singing  face  ! They’ve  all  singing  faces,  I think.” 

‘‘  I can’t  stand  any  more  of  this,”  Tyrone  said,  to  Mrs. 
Lorn.  “ I must  go.  Good-night.” 

‘‘You  are  not  angry  with  me?”  she  said,  gently  detaining 
him.  “I  wish  to  be  your  friend.  I will  try  to  be,  even 
though  you  don’t  encourage  friendship.” 

“ I am  deeply  grateful,  always;  I am,  indeed !’• 

“ And  you  will  remember  my  caution  ?” 

“ Surely,  if  there  should  be  any  need  of  caut’on.  But  so 
far  there  really  is  none.” 

Mrs.  Lorn  sighed  gently,  and  slightly  shrugged  her  beau- 
tiiul  shoulders. 

As  Tyrone  was  edging  his  way  out  Colonel  Quentin  spoke 
to  him. 
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It  will  soon  bo  time  to  go  there,  I mnsb  get  Masan  away 
now.  Where  shall  we  have  the  honour  of  calling  on  you?** 

“ I am  going  to  the  House,**  said  Tyrone,  “ and  shall  ho 
found  either  there  or  at  the  Eeform  Club.** 

“ May  we  send  in  for  you?** 

Certainly.  Why  not  ? I don’t  know  that  there  is  any 
need  of  mystery.” 

Tyrone  was  a little,  just  a little,  haughty  in  his  manner. 
“Hot  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  certainly,**  Colonel  Quentin 
replied.  “ I am  an  American  and  my  share  in  the  business 
may  be  placarded  at  Charing  Cross  for  anything  I care.’* 

“ And  mine  too,”  said  Tyi  one,  “ for  anything  I care.  I am 
not  a conspirator.  Colonel  Quentin.’* 

“ Hot  yet,*’  muttered  Quentin,  as  the  descendant  of  seven 
centuries  of  rebellion  bowed  and  went  his  way. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

In  one  of  the  central  and  populous  districts  of  London  there 
runs  a long,  rather  broad  thoroughfare,  which,  although 
almost  absolutely  unknown  to  the  country  visitor,  or  to 
Londoners  living  in  other  districts,  might  form  the  main 
street  of  a good-sized  provincial  city.  The  houses  were  once 
accounted  stately  and  spacious.  Hobles  and  statesmen  lived 
there  even  so  lately  as  Evelyn’s  time,  nor  had  it  wholly  lost 
its  character  when  Swift  and  Harley  walked  London  streets. 
Then  it  fell  into  shops,  and  now  the  shops  themselves  have 
degenerated  to  almost  the  lowest  grade.  The  upper  window- 
frames  of  many  a house  where  small  coals  and  potatoes  are 
sold  below  display  the  remains  of  ornamentation  which  the 
hand  of  a Wren  may  have  designed.  Some  of  these  upper 
rooms  are  still  spacious  and  with  a lingering  look  of  dignity 
about  them,  although  a clothes-line  stretched  from  one  end 
to  the  other  bears  a load  of  miscellaneous  drapery,  visible  to 
the  street  outside,  and  which  makes  it  plain  that  the  occupant 
of  that  part  of  the  house  lives  by  taking  in  washing.  Out 
of  some  of  the  highest  windows  dirty  children  are  hanging 
over  for  a glimpse  of  the  pavement,  and  are  amusing  them- 
eelves  by  dropping  potato-peels  or  bits  of  cabbage-stump  on 
the  wayfarers  below.  These  children  make  the  unaccustomed 
passer-by  hold  his  breath  and  tremble,  for  he  expects  to  see 
them  come  toppling  down  upon  the  pavement.  But  they  are 
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used  to  tlie  condition  of  things,  as  the  Swiss  children  are 
used  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  they  never  fall 
over.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  numbers  of  the  infant  popula- 
tion are  diminished  there. 

This  is  summer  weather,  and  the  windows  are  open.  Where 
there  are  not  children,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  each  upper 
aperture  an  unshorn  and  unkempt  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
smoking  a pipe,  or  a woman  in  what  Mr.  Pepys  would  call 
her  smock- sleeves  and  bodice,  who  has  stopped  in  her  house- 
hold work  to  have  a look  at  the  street.  A good  many  windows, 
one  is  surprised  to  see,  have  flowers  in  pots,  and  some  have 
birdcages.  This  is  not  a vicious  thoroughfare — only  over- 
crowded, dirty,  and  poor.  The  shops  maybe  easily  classified. 
Small  coals  and  potatoes,  a butcher,  a pawnshop,  a dining- 
room— with  a pudding  like  a cannon-ball,  and  ever- steaming, 
sickening  meats — a tripe  shop,  a shop  for  the  sale  of  sweet- 
meats, cheap  toys,  ballads,  and  little  story-books,  a bakery, 
a carver  and  gilder’s,  and  several  public-houses — some  of 
them  having  concert-rooms,  and  exhibiting  tempting  prints 
of  a comic  singer  with  a battered  hat,  and  a young  lady  in 
evening  dress. 

There  are  several  lanes  or  courts,  and  at  the  corner  of  one 
of  these  stands  the  Harp  of  Erin  public- house — a rather 
large  establishment,  with  a painted  and  faded  sign  on  the 
front  wall  representing  a dishevelled  and  largely  developed 
female  figure,  clad  in  green,  and  allowing  her  hair  to  fall  over 
a gigantic  lyre,  the  chords  of  which  it  drapes  like  the  long 
moss  that  trails  from  the  branches  of  trees  in  a forest  of  the 
Carolinas.  In  the  windows  of  this  hostelry  are  little  printed 
bills,  announcing  that  the  raffle  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
St.  Dermod  Sick  and  Burial  Society  is  going  on  every  night 
during  the  week. 

^ We  have  been  describing  this  place  by  daylight,  but  it  is 
night  when  we  get  there.  A hansom  cab  stops  in  front  of 
the  Harp  of  Erin,  and  Mr.  Tyrone  and  Colonel  Quentin  leap 
out.  Both  are  in  evening  dress,  and  look  oddly  out  of  place 
there.  Tyrone  has  a light  coat  thrown  over  his  other  clothes, 
but  Colonel  Quentin  stands  out  lithe,  swaggering,  brilliant, 
in  his  black  swallow-tail  and  white  tie.  It  is  late  now,  and 
there  are  few  people  about. 

General  Macan  had  gone  on  before  to  prepare  for  their 
coming.  They  enter  the  bar  and  ask  for  him.  He  comes 
down  in  a moment;  there  are  sounds  of  laughter  and 
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aj)plause  and  many  stamping  feet  in  a large  front  room  on  the 
first  floor. 

‘‘  The  raffle’s  going  on  above,  full  blast,”  the  General  says. 
“ The  room’s  very  full,  and  you’ll  not  care  to  pass  through  it. 
I’ll  take  you  to  the  committee-room  at  once.  Show  us  the 
private  way  up,  Tim.” 

Tim,  an  Irish  barman,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up, 
and  who  had  just  been  showing  and  descanting  on  his  brawny 
muscle  to  an  admiring  customer  with  a blackened  face,  striped 
trousers,  and  a banjo,  opens  a door  behind  the  bar,  and 
tumbles  up  a flight  of  narrow  stairs,  which  leads  to  a corridor. 
At  the  street  end  of  this  corridor  is  the  room  where  the  raffle 
is  going  on ; at  the  other  end  is  seen  a door  with  panes  of 
glass  in  it,  which  are  hung  inside  with  a curtain  of  green 
baize.  When  Tim  has  conducted  them  thus  far,  he  leaves 
them. 

General  Macan  then  leads  the  way,  Tyrone  follows ; Colonel 
Quentin,  smoking  a cigar,  comes  last. 

Macan  opens  the  glass  door  without  any  ceremony,  and 
Tyrone  enters.  There  is  no  secrecy  and  no  precaution. 

‘‘  Shut  the  door  after  you,  Phil,”  the  General  says,  care- 
lessly. And  Quentin,  entering,  shuts  the  door. 

They  are  in  a tolerably  large  room,  lighted  with  gas.  The 
floor  is  uneven  in  many  places,  but  the  remains  of  decaying 
cornices,  and  even  some  misty  traces  of  a painted  ceiling, 
show  that  it  was  once  a handsome  and  stately  apartment. 
There  is  a round  table  in  the  centre,  looking  small  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  table  is  strewn 
with  tickets,  checks,  papers,  account-books,  all  having  reference 
to  the  St.  Dermod.  Sick  and  Burial  Society.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  bills  describing  the  grand  piano,  the  silver  watch, 
the  accordion,  the  railway  season-ticket,  the  arm-chair,  the 
oil  painting,  and  the  other  treasures  which  are  to  be  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  Several  men  are  seated 
round  the  table  ; two  or  three  are  lounging  in  chairs  which 
they  have  tilted  back,  so  that  the  chair  stands  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  the  head  of  the  sitter  touches  the  wall. 

‘‘  Gentlemen,”  General  Macan  proclaims  in  grandiloquent 
style,  and  with  one  hand  proudly  outstretched,  “ I have  the 
distinguished  honour  to  introduce  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Tyrones — the  heir  of  ages  of  rebellion — one  of  the  real  Princes 
of  Erin.” 

A burst  of  aj)plause  followed,  and  the  men  all  rose  to  their 
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feet,  and  received  Tyrone  witli  a perfectly  Oriental  prodigality 
of  bows  and  boniage.  Some  colour  came  into  Tyrone’s  cheek — ^ 
he  had  vanity  enough  to  be  pleased  with  all  this  for  the 
moment.  But  he  had  come  to  observe,  and  his  quick  eye 
took  in  every  feature  and  form  at  a glance.  He  did  not  fail 
to  notice  that  one  man  was  much  less  profuse  in  his  welcome 
than  the  rest,  and  that  after  one  formal  bow,  he  instantly 
crossed  the  room  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  Colonel 
Quentin.  This  man  was  evidently  a foreigner.  Tyrone  noted 
his  spiked  moustache  and  his  quick  gestures.  He  w^as  well- 
dressed,  and  looked  like  a gentleman. 

Not  so  the  others.  The  majority  were  of  the  class  who 
might  have  kept  small  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Irish  accent  rolled  off  their  tongues.  The  two  or  three  who 
lounged  in  the  chairs  were  obviously  Irish  Americans,  and 
probably  had  been  soldiers.  They  were  loose -limbed,  bold, 
and  athletic,  with  a certain  swagger.  But  the  whole  gathering 
had  little  about  it  of  that  air  of  joyous  heedlessness  which  is 
the  common  atmosphere  where  Irishmen  are  in  the  majority. 
There  was  a vague  suggestion  of  sternness,  or  even  of  ferocity, 
about  them. 

“ Gentlemen,”  one  man  exclaimed,  we  welcome  our  natural 
leader ! Tyrone  for  ever  ! Begor,  and  ’twas  time  you  come 
among  us  at  last  1” 

He  caught  Tyrone’s  hand  and  wrung  it,  and  there  were 
tears  dancing  in  his  wild  eyes. 

Glory  be  to  the  Powers  that  we’ve  lived  to  see  the  day  1” 
another  cried.  ‘‘  Here’s  the  young  chief  in  his  true  place  ! 
We’ll  carry  him  at  the  head  of  us  yet !” 

Another  cheer,  boys,  for  the  bold  Tyrone !”  a third  voice 
exclaimed,  and  there  were  fresh  plaudits  and  stampings,  and 
Tyrone’s  gloved  fingers  were  squeezed  in  many  a successive 
grip. 

Tyrone  was  a little  taken  by  surprise,  but  not  much.  He 
had  lately  begun  to  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  important 
association  of  Irish  and  American  patriots  which  Macan  had 
persuaded  him  to  visit.  Heedless  as  he  too  often  was,  he 
had  taken  this  step  deliberately  and  with  his  eyes  open. 

Now  he  waited  coolly  until  their  excitement  had  somewhat 
soberized.  Colonel  Quentin  eyed  him  keenly ; so  did  the 
foreigner  who  stood  beside  Quentin. 

‘‘  Gentlemen,”  said  Tyrone,  in  his  clear,  frank  voice,  that 
had  something  sympathetic  and  winning  in  it,  “ I am  always 
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deligMed  to  meet  my  countrymen.  I am  Irish,  heart  and 
soul — I think  I have  always  shown  that.  But  I don’t  claim 
to  be  a leader  of  any  Irish  movement.  I hope  Ireland,  God 
bless  her ! has  wiser  heads  to  guide  her,  though  I think  she 
can’t  have  many  more  faithful  hearts.  But  I must  plainly 
tell  you  that  at  present  I don’t  even  know  what  your  move- 
ment is,  and  I can  hardly  say  whether  it  is  my  place  to  lead 
you  until  I know  whither  you  want  to  be  led.” 

“ Oh,  begor,  it  isn’t  a Tyrone  that’ll  want  any  teaching  on 
that  point,”  remarked  one  of  the  audience,  with  a wink. 

“ Explanation  only  spoils  this  sort  of  thing,”  said  General 
Macau,  jauntily  ; ‘‘  we’ll  tell  you  all  about  our  means,  Colonel 
Tyrone,  but  about  our  ends,  oh,  sure,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  ‘ I 
beseech  you  to  suppose  them.’  ” 

“ Excuse  me.  General  Macan,”  said  Tyrone,  coldly,  ‘‘  and 
pray  let  me  remind  you  once  more  that  I hold  no  military 
rank.  I must  have  the  clearest  knowledge  of  what  your 
objects  are  before  my  name  is  given  to  help  them.  Gentle- 
men,” he  added,  with  a certain  sinijDle  dignity,  ‘‘I  have 
nothing  to  give  to  any  cause  but  my  name.  It  is  my  last  and 
only  possession.  It  is  your  possession  indeed  as  well  as 
mine  ; it  is  a poor  part  of  our  national  history.  It  shall  not 
be  given  away  lightly.  What  then  do  you  want  of 
me?” 

But  this  is  absurd ” the  foreigner  broke  in.  Quentin 

checked  him. 

“ Don’t  you  know  what  you’ve  been  brought  here  for  ? 
Didn’t  the  General  tell  you  ?”  several  voices  exclaimed,  some 
in  blank  wonder,  some  in  angry  remonstrance. 

‘‘  General  Macan  is  not  to  blame,”  Tyrone  said ; “ I refused 
to  receive  any  explanation  from  him.  When  he  told  me  of 
some  great  patriotic  association,  I thought  a Tyrone  had  a right 
to  know  something  about  it.  But  I refused  to  be  instructed 
by  him.  I preferred  to  see  some  of  my  countrymen  face  to 
face.” 

‘‘That’s  true  as  Gospel,”  Macan  observed,  “but  I took  it 
for  granted  you  knew  all  about  it.” 

An  uneasy  condition  of  mind  began  to  show  itself,  and 
people  looked  angrily  at  Macan,  who  only  whistled  a tune, 
and  bore  the  complacent  mien  of  one  who  waits  until  a little 
becoming  comedy  of  formula  has  been  got  properly  through. 
He  assumed  that  all  this  on  Tyrone’s  part  was  only  like  the 
feigned  reluctance  of  a singer  who  wants  pressing. 
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Come,’’  said  Tyrone,  “ let  us  not  be  formal.  Let  us  sit 
down  round  the  table,  and  talk  the  matter  agreeably  over. 
We  are  all  Irish  here,  I suppose?” 

“Or  friends  of  Ireland,”  quietly  observed  Colonel 
Quentin. 

“ Or  friends  of  Ireland,”  said  Tyrone,  very  slowly ; and 
studying  the  faces. 

“ There  are  sometimes  family  councils  where  the  offices 
even  of  the  best  friends  are  a little  out  of  place.  But  Ireland 
has  not  so  many  friends  that  she  can  afford  to  shut  out  any. 
Well  then,  we  are  all  Irishmen  here,  or  friends  of  Ireland. 
What  do  we  propose  to  do  for  Ireland  ?” 

“ Set  her  free,  by  Grod  !”  exclaimed  a stout  fellow,  bringing 
his  fist  down  with  a bang  upon  the  table 

“ By  what  means  ?” 

“ With  the  pikes  in  good  repair  !”  sang  out  Macan’s  mellow 
voice,  and  a fierce  burst  of  applause  followed. 

“ Then  you  are  trying  to  organize  a Fenian  rebellion  ?” 

“ Devil  a doubt  of  it !”  exclaimed  Macan  ; and  there  was  a 
fresh  roar  of  approval. 

“ Then,”  said  Tyrone,  rising,  “ all  I can  say  to  my  country- 
men is  to  warn  them  against  such  insane  projects.  If  there 
is  only  one  here  with  whom  the  name  of  Tyrone  and  its  old 
memories  has  any  influence,  I beg  of  him — I implore  of  him— 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  ! It  will  only  end  in  a few 
miserable  deaths  and  a national  disgrace.” 

“Disgrace!”  one  man  cried.  “Does  a Tyrone  call  it 
disgrace  to  rebel  against  England  ?” 

“No  1”  Tyrone  answered  with  an  equal  vehemence,  “ I 
don’t — although  I believe  in  my  soul  that  the  English  people 
only  want  to  be  our  true  friends.  I don’t  call  rebellion 
disgrace.  The  traditions  of  centuries  are  not  so  soon  forgotten. 
Just  now  I believe  it  would  be  a crime,  but  not  a disgrace. 
But  I don’t  call  your  Fenian  scheme  a rebellion.  I don’t 
give  that  the  name  of  a rebellion  which  will  never  call  for 
even  one  charge  of  cavalry  to  put  it  dowui.” 

Angry  murmurs  followed. 

“ Be  easy,  boys — easy,  now  1”  said  the  self-satisfied  Macan. 
“Just  let  me  explain.  The  condition  of  things  is  changed, 
Mr.  Tyrone.  Look  across  the  ocean,  sir  1 Think  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  there.  Let  me  show  you 
some  of  our  figures  and  facts ” 

“ Do  you  take  me  for  a fool,  or  a New  York  serving- woman, 
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' General  Macan  ? I know  tlie  value  of  your  facts  and  figures. 
All  tlie  world  ouglit  to  know  what  they  mean.  I want  to 
hear  no  more  from  you.  I only  warn  my  countrymen  here 
against  you.’’ 

He’s  in  for  a Government  place,”  growled  one  voice. 

‘'Turned  tail,  by  thunder!”  one  of  the  Irish  Americans 
exclaimed. 

“ Be  gorra,  he’s  in  the  Government  pay  already  1”  some 
one  else  cried  out.  “ He’s  a spy  1 Shut  tlie  door  1” 

Several  hands  hastened  to  make  fast  the  door.  The  ferocity 
of  panic  was  beginning  to  set  in.  The  men  crowded  round 
Tyrone. 

“ One’s  life  isn’t  worth  a cent  here,”  Colonel  Quentin 
coolly  remarked.  Then  he  called  out  in  a clear  voice, 
Gentlemen,  we  can’t  convince  Mr.  Tyrone  ; but  I am  sure 
he  will  promise  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  go — I am  sure  he  will 
give  his  word  of  honour  not  to  disclose  anything  he  has  seen 
or  heard ” 

“ I will  pledge  myself  to  nothing,”  Tyrone  answered,  vehe- 
mently. “ If  I go  out  of  this  place  alive,  I will  go  out  as 
free  and  unpledged  as  I came  in.  I will  promise  nothing. 
If  it  seems  to  me  right  for  the  interests  of  Ireland,  I will 
denounce  all  this  at  the  next  police-station.  You  may  murder 
me,  but  you  shan’t  get  any  promise  from  me.” 

The  terror  of  premature  disclosure  has  always  been,  and 
for  good  reason,  a sort  of  overmastering  panic  among  the 
humbler  class  of  Irish  conspiritors.  The  men  in  the  Harp  of 
Erin  who  now  gathered  round  Tyrone  were  almost  beside 
themselves  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  betrayed  to 
the  police.  Hot  personal  fear  influenced  them  alone,  but  the 
thought  of  the  frustration  of  their  plans.  Through  many  a 
rude,  fierce  mind  the  suggestion  flashed  that  a trial  and 
conviction  for  murder  would  not  disclose  the  conspiracy ; that 
Tyrone’s  dead  body  might  convict  his  slayer,  but  would  not 
betray  the  cause.  A ring  of  furious  faces  was  quickly  drawn 
around  him,  and  the  Irish  Americans  significantly  put  their 
right  hands  behind  them  for  their  revolvers.  Tyrone  stood 
with  perfect  composure,  unarmed,  defenceless,  well  knowing 
defence  to  be  out  of  the  question,  but  resolute  and  quiet,  with 
all  the  brave  blood  of  his  race  sustaining  him.  For  a moment 
his  life  hung  upon  a chance,  a word,  a glance — only  for  a 
moment. 

“ Easy,  now— easy,”  said  the  gallant  Macan,  elbowing  his 
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way  with  a careless  roughness  through  the  circle,  shouldering 
this  man  out  of  the  way  and  dragging  another  back,  until  he 
came  side  by  side  with  Tyrone.  “ No,  you  don’t ! Colonel 
Tyrone  came  here  with  me  of  his  own  will,  trusting  to  my 
word  ; and  he’s  going  out  of  this  of  his  own  free  will  too,  just 
whenever  he  feels  like  it.  Na’ry  promise,  na’ry  pledge  ! I 
never  asked  for  any  promise  when  I brought  him  in,  and  by 
the  immortal  Jupiter,  he  shan’t  be  asked  for  any  promise  when 
he’s  going  out ! Fall  back,  every  mother’s  son  of  you ! 1 

reckon  I’m  in  command  here.  Any  fellow  that  just  steps  one 
inch  nearer  to  Colonel  Tyrone  will  save  his  wife  the  ti’ouble 
of  cooking  his  breakfast  to-moriov  morning,  and  afford  her 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  she  looks  in  a widow’s  cap  1” 

General  Macan  lent  additional  point  to  the  humour  of  his 
conclusion  by  presenting  the  barrel  of  a very  elegant  silver- 
mounted  ‘‘  six  shooter”  for  the  inspection  of  the  angry  group. 

‘‘  Come,  that’s  all  right  and  pleasant,”  the  General  con- 
tinued, when  the  murmuring  and  sullen  circle  had  dispersed. 
‘‘  I’m  always  in  command  when  business  is  on,  and  any  fellow 
that  don’t  feel  like  obeying,  would  do  well  to  arrange  before- 
hand for  his  favourite  pattern  in  the  matter  of  a cofi&n.  Bad 
luck  to  ye  all!  Do  you  think  Owen  Eoe  O’Neill  was  in  the^ 
habit  of  assassinating  people,  or  that  Wolfe  Tone  would  have 
shot  an  unarmed  man  on  sight  ? I’m  ashamed  of  you  1 All 
right  now,  Mr.  Tyrone  ; the  boys  are  sorry,  and  they’ll  never 
do  it  again.  They  didn’t  think  of  themselves  just  for  the 
moment.  Well  for  them  that  Macan  has  brains  enough  to 
think  for  all.” 

‘‘  General  Macan,”  said  Tyrone,  ‘‘  I thank  you,  and  I 
esteem  you  a soldier  and  a gentleman.” 

Macan’s  eyes  flashed  with  delighted  pride.  See  that, 
now  1”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘Praise  from  a Tyrone.  By  the  im- 
mortal Jupiter ” 

“ But  Mr.  Tyrone,”  said  the  foreigner  with  the  moustache, 
now  entering  into  the  conversation,  “ will  know  how  to  make 
excuses  for  the  anxiety  of  men  who  have  a great  cause — the 
cause  of  Ireland — in  their  hand,  and  who  cannot  stand  on 
ceremony.” 

“ I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  sir,”  Tyrone  said, 
coldly.  “ Is  the  cause  of  Ireland  in  your  hands  ?” 

“ I serve  Ireland  as  Mr.  Tyrone’s  ancestors  served  France. 
My  name  is  perhaps  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Tyrone.  I am 
General  Charette.” 
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“ I thoiTglit  as  much/^  Tyrone  replied,  who  had  for  some 
time  suspected  that  he  saw  before  him  a famous  conspirator 
and  military  adventurer  known  to  many  countries,  a stormy 
petrel  of  political  revolution,  a cosmopolitan  rebel  who  had 
begun  at  the  barricades  of  July,  fought  under  Garibaldi  in 
1848,  and  under  John  Brown  in  Kansas ; was  one  of  the 
thousand  of  Marsala,  and.  was  “ out^’  with  Langiewitz  in 
Poland,  a brave,  restless,  irrepressible,  self-conceited,  and 
feather-headed  sort  of  man,  whose  instinctive  notion  of  a 
Government  was  something  like  the  nine-pins  in  a game, 
something  that  strong  and  skilful  men  were  to  try  to  over- 
turn. Established  institutions  anywhere  were  to  General 
Charette  what  a butterfly  is  to  a child,  irresistibly  tempting 
to  all  the  destructive  faculties.  This  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  whom  Tyrone  had  an  inherent  objection,  and,  in  part, 
perhaps,  an  unreasonable  objection,  and  his  demeanour  now 
probably  showed  some  of  this  feeling. 

“ Does  Mr.  Tyrone  mean  to  imply 

“ I don’t  mean  to  imply,  but  to  say,  very  distinctly,  that  I 
think  the  cause  of  Ireland  would  get  on  better  if  it  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  Irishmen,  and  not  mixed  up  in  the  melange  of  the 
Eevolution,  as  you.  General  Charette,  would  call  it.  I would 
earnestly  urge  my  countrymen  to  keep  out  of  all  that,  and  to 
avoid  all  professional  and  trading  Eevolutionists.” 

“ But  this  is  insolence !” 

Tyrone  reddened,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  words.  He 
had  turned  to  leave  the  room,  and  only  stayed  to  deliver  this 
parting  injunction. 

“ The  cause  of  Ireland  is  not  that  of  mere  revolution.  It 
is  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  and  nothing  else.  The  less 
we  have  to  do  with  strangers  the  better.” 

‘‘  It  is  time,”  Charette  almost  screamed,  planting  himself 
straight  before  Tyrone,  and  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  it 
is  time  that  strangers  should  cease  to  fight  for  Ireland,  when 
the  descendants  of  her  old  leaders  are  too  much  coward — 
coward ! — to  fight  for  her.” 

This  was  too  much.  Tyrone  had  been  fighting  with  passion 
of  one  kind  or  another  all  the  night.  He  flung  all  self-com- 
mand away,  and,  with  his  gloved  hand,  struck  General  Charette 
in  the  face.  The  General  went  down  like  Dante  when  Fran- 
cesca’s story  smote  him. 

He  was  up  in  a moment  with  Quentin  at  his  side,  and  a 
little  crowd  round  him.  Charette  was  pale  with  passion,  but 
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mucli  calmer  now  than  before,  and  he  talked  to  Quentin  with 
fierce  subdued  eagerness.  General  Macan  abruptly  threw 
his  arm  under  Tyrone’s  to  lead  him  away. 

‘‘Oh,  by  the  immortal  Jupiter!”  he  exclaimed,  “this  sort 
of  thing  will  never  do.  We’ll  be  having  a free  fight  here  if 
this  goes  on  any  further.  It’s  a pity  you  lost  your  temper, 
Colonel  Tyrone ; but  I confess  the  General  was  a little  too 
cheeky  for  the  patience  of  an  Irishman.  He’s  a vindictive 
devil,  too,  that  same  Charette,  and  there  wont  be  much  good 
come  of  this.  I suppose  there’s  no  chance  of  your  apologizing  r” 

“ To  him — to  that  insolent  scoundrel?” 

“ Oh,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  come  away,  do.” 

“ I ought  to  apologize  to  you,  Macan,”  Tyrone  said,  good- 
humouredly,  “ for  getting  into  a quarrel  here,  and  I owe  an 
apology  to  myself  for  having  made  myself  ridiculous.” 

“Well,  as  to  that,  I don’t  know;  it’s  the  genius  of  an 
Irishman  always  to  be  making  himself  ridiculous.  But  I 
don’t  like  this  quarrel  at  all,  and  that’s  an  odd  thing,  too,  for 
people  tell  me  I haven’t  much  objection  to  quarrels  as  a rule. 
Come  away,  Colonel,  it’s  all  over — for  the  present.” 

Tyrone,  escorted  by  Macan,  went  down  stairs  and  quitted 
the  Harp  of  Erin.  All  the  tumult  in  the  room  he  left  was 
now  stilled.  General  Charette  was  pale  and  calm,  and  he 
still  talked  in  an  undertone  with  Colonel  Quentin. 

Tyrone  jumped  into  the  cab  which  was  waiting,  and  drove 
away. 

General  Macan  returned  slowly  to  the  committee-room, 
whistling  meditatively.  When  he  entered  he  took  Quentin 
aside. 

“ This  is  a bad  business,  Phil ! I wonder  if  the  Head 
Centre  could  do  anything?” 

“ The  Centre  of  Gravity,”  said  Quentin,  “ couldn’t  do  any- 
thing with  our  friend  yonder.  He  says  he  will  kill  Tyrone, 
or  Tyrone  shall  kill  him.  I think  he  means  it,  too.” 

“ It’s  been  a muddle,”  Macan  observed,  with  a shake  of 
the  head,  “ an  awful  muddle.” 

“ I don’t  think  so,” 

“ Well,  there’s  this  row — and  then  he’ll  never  go  with  us 
anyhow.” 

“Tyrone?” 

Macan  nodded  assent. 

^ “ I tell  you  he  shall ; and  he  will  easily  enough,  if  you  only 
play  your  cards  well.” 
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I don’t  see  it,  Phil.” 

‘‘Don’t  you?  J do.” 

“ Let’s  have  some  cham^oagne,”  Macan  said,  “ anyhow;  J 
want  a drink.  I’ll  stand — it’s  hard  if  the  St.  Dermod  Sick 
and  Burial  Society  can’t  afford  a drink  all  round.  How  many 
of  us  are  here  ? Eight,  nine,  ten.  Never  mind.  I’ll  pay 
for  all.  Give  a pull  to  that  bell,  Phil,  and  then  we  will  have 
a talk  about  business.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  reflections  with  which  Tyrone  awoke  the  next  morning. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  been  drawn  into  a knowledge 
of  the  Eenian  plot  greatly  embarrassed  him.  To  allow  the 
thing  to  go  on  would,  in  all  probability,  only  end  in  a miser- 
able little  abortive  outbreak — and  yet  how  to  stop  it  in  time  ? 

An  English  reader  will  say  at  once  that  Tyrone’s  course 
was  clear.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament,  and  had  vowed 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  no 
right  to  become  a party  to  the  concealment  of  a treasonable 
plan.  He  was  bound  to  reveal  the  whole  affair. 

But  the  English  reader  must  be  asked  to  endeavour  to 
look  at  all  this  from  Tyrone’s  point  of  view.  He  came  of  a 
race  in  whose  annals  rebellion  against  England  had  been 
always  esteemed  a sacred  duty.  He  was  himself  entirely 
opposed  to  all  such  projects ; partly  because  he  believed  them 
utterly  hopeless,  but  also,  in  a great  measure,  because  he  was 
honestly  convinced  that  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen, 
including  even  most  of  the  governing  classes,  were  now 
anxious  to  deal  justly  with  Ireland.  Still,  an  Irish  scheme 
of  rebellion  did  not  appear  to  him  unnatural,  or  necessarily 
criminal.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  which  he  disapproved  on 
every  ground,  but  he  could  not  pretend  to  any  instinctive 
and  loyal  horror  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
turning  over  Irish  rebels  to  English  police  was  repugnant 
to  every  feeling  of  his  whole  soul.  Even  when  he  said  to 
himself  that  for  the  dear  sake  of  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  the 
very  Irishmen  concerned  in  this  affair,  it  would  be  wise  and 
well  to  destroy  it  by  premature  disclosure,  his  nature  revolted 
against  the  thought. 

More  than  that,  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
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he  must  have  been,  unconsciously  and  innocently,  tne  means 
of  fostering  the  delusion  under  which  some  of  these  men 
were  acting.  His  humbler  countrymen,  especially  across  the 
Atlantic,  evidently  misunderstood  his  attitude  in  Parliament, 
and  looked  to  him  as  a natural  leader  of  rebellion.  He 
remembered  with  a certain  pang  how  thoughtlessly  he  had 
accepted  the  part  of  Irish  chieftain,  revived  and  adapted  to 
modern  usage ; and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  a sharer  in  the  folly 
and  the  wrong  of  those  very  enterprises  which  now  shocked 
him  with  their  rashness  and  their  barren  danger. 

The  best  thing  he  could  think  of,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  as  a first  resource,  was  to  endeavour  to  .persuade  Macan 
and  Quentin  of  the  madness  of  the  enterprise.  He  had  heard, 
too,  of  a mysterious  Head  Centre,  a sort  of  hidden  MiKadc 
of  Fenianism.  He  would  endeavour  to  see  this  man,  ar.d  to 
convince  him. 

These  thoughts  were  complicated  now  with  the  unpleasant 
recollections  of  his  unlucky  quarrel  with  the  Frenchman 
Charette,  whose  eternal  enmity  he  had  of  course  incurred ; 
and  then  his  own  personal  embarrassments  were  ‘daily 
growing  greater  and  greater. 

Tyrone  usually  breakfasted  at  his  lodgings  and  then  Tvent 
to  his  club.  He  was  just  about  to  go  out  this  morning,  when 
a card  was  brought  to  him  from  Colonel  Quentin.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  glad  to  have  a chance  of  speaking  to  Quentin 
at  once,  for  though  he  rather  disliked  the  man,  yet  he  saw 
that  there  was  some  sense  and  capacity  in  him. 

Colonel  Quentin  entered,  elegantly  dressed  in  black  irock 
coat,  fawn-coloured  trousers,  and  lavender  gloves,  with  a 
superb  camellia  in  his  button-hole.  Tyrone  received  him  with 
a civility  perhaps  less  cold  than  usual. 

‘‘I  have  come  on  unpleasant  business,  Mr.  Tyrone/^ 
Quentin  said,  in  his  clear,  somewhat  sharp  voice ; “ a kinoi  of 
mission  I would  gladly  have  declined.  But  it  was  pressed  on 
me  by  my  friend  General  Charette.’’ 

Tyrone  could  not  help  looking  up  with  a surprised  ei 
pression. 

‘‘  I see  you  anticipate  my  business  already,  and  I’m  very 
glad  of  it,  for  it  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  much 
explanation.” 

“ StiU,  if  you  please.  Colonel  Quentin,  we’ll  have  a little 
explanation.” 

“ If  you  wish  it,  ceidainly.  My  friend  General  Charette 
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feels  deeply  insulted  and  aggrieved  by  your  action  last  nigbt. 
You  are  not  surprised  at  that,  Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  sure.’* 

“ Your  friend,  if  he  is  so.  Colonel  Quentin,  was  grossly  and 
purposely  insolent ; and  when  men  are  so,  they  generally  get 
beaten,  don’t  they  ? I confess  I am  very  sorry ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  Quentin  said,  with  studied  slowness,  ‘‘  I 
don’t  know,  Mr.  Tyrone,  whether  it  is  fair  to  you  to  allow 
you  to  go  on.  Excuse  the  interruption,  but  I really  don’t 
think  it  would  be  handsome  in  me  to  allow  you  to  go  on.” 

Tyrone  generally  encountered  what  seemed  to  him  rudeness 
by  a little  extra  politeness,  and  thus  rebuked  it.  When 
Quentin  interrupted  him,  he  bowed  and  listened  in  perfect 
silence. 

Because,  Mr.  Tyrone,  I fear  General  Charette  thinks  the 
inning  went  too  far  to  admit  of  apology  now.” 

Tyrone  smiled  slightly. 

“ If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  listen.  Colonel  Quentin, 
you  will  find  that  the  question  is  not  likely  to  arise.  I was 
going  to  say  that  I am  sorry,  indeed  very  sorry,  for  having 
allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  into  any  sort  of  quarrel  with  a 
■nerson  of  that  stamp.  The  man  you  call  General  Charette 
(s  only,  I presume,  a better  sort  of  brigand.” 

Pardon  me.  He  really  does  or  did  hold  a commission 
from  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States.” 

Indeed  ? I am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Well,  Colonel  Quentin  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  sir.  General  Charette  insists  on  having  proper 
c^atisfaction  rendered  to  him.” 

A duel.  Colonel  Quentin  ?” 

“ I reckon  it  does  amount  to  that,  sir,”  Colonel  Quentin 
answered,  gravely. 

‘‘  People  don’t  fight  duels  in  England  now.  Colonel 
Quentin,”  said  Tyrone,  with  a smile.  “ They  are  rather  out 
cf  fashion.  They  are — I was  going  to  say,  an  impossibility 
here  — at  all  events,  they  would  be  considered  an  absurd 
anachronism.” 

So  I am  told,  sir.  But  General  Charette  does  not  consider 
that  he  is  bound  to  adopt  the  English  fashion,  and  submit 
to  an  insult.” 

“ Your  friend  does  not  know  what  he  is  asking  for,”  said 
Tyrone,  still  with  a smile,  which  he  could  not  repress.  “He 
is  asking  me  to  make  myself  ridiculous.  Do  you  know. 
Colonel  Quentin,  that  if  I were  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  I 
should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  London?  Even  if  I were 
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fortunate  enougli  to  be  killed,  not  death  itself  could  make  the 
thing  serious  enough  to  save  me  from  an  epitaph  of  public 
ridicule.  I should  be  buried  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a 
wild  Irishman.” 

‘‘My  friend  knows  England,  Mr.  Tyrone,  and  was  not 
unprepared  for  this  view  of  the  question.  But  he  thinks — 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I think  too — you  had  no 
right  to  inflict  an  intolerable  insult  upon  a stranger,  and 
then  shelter  yourself  behind  the  usages  of  English  society  to 
deny  him  satisfaction.” 

“ But  it  was  your  friend  who  gave  the  first  insult.  Could 
you.  Colonel  Quentin,  have  borne  such  insolence 

“ Well,  sir,  I don’t  say  that  I could.  But  then  I should 
have  been  ready  to  see  the  thing  out.  I am  a Virginian,  Mr. 
Tyrone,  and  we  haven’t  yet,  thank  God,  wholly  lost  the  way& 
of  manhood  down  in  Dixie  ! If  a man  doesn’t  mean  fighting,, 
he  ought  to  keep  to  words.  If  duels  are  out  of  fashion  in 
England,  blows  ought  to  be  ! You  might  have  answered  him 
with,  ‘You  are  another!’  ” Quentin  said  with  his  peculiar  smile. 

Tyrone  rose  and  walked  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room. 
There  was  a stern  logic  in  all  this,  undoubtedly  ; and  he  was 
an  Irishman,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  had 
actually,  in  his  wilder  days,  fought  a duel  in  the  woods  at 
Vincennes.  But  he  positively  shrank  from  the  outburst  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  which  a duel  would  bring  upon  him 
now  in  England.  Let  us  do  him  justice,  too.  He  though^ 
of  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  and  misunderstanding  that  his 
action  would  bring  upon  his  country.  “ Those  Irish  can 
never  be  civilized.”  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  had 
not  yet  remembered  that,  supposing  he  survived  the  duel 
and  faced  down  the  ridicule,  the  amusement  would  cost  him, 
under  the  terms  of  the  American  will,  some  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Colonel  Quentin  sat  patiently  waiting.  Ho  quiver  of 
emotion  showed  the  personal  and  profound  interest  he  felt 
in  the  matter. 

Tyrone  stopped  suddenly. 

“ Colonel  Quentin,”  he  said,  “ you  are  a professional  soldier, 
and,  I have  no  doubt,  a gentleman.  I will  speak  with  you 
frankly.  For  my  own  life  in  this  sort  of  thing  I don’t  care 
three  straws.  Neither  do  I care  how  my  reputation  as  a man 
of  some  courage  may  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  your  principal. 
I come  of  a country  and  a family  which,  God  knows,  have 
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always  loved  figliting  ordy  too  well,  and  my  own  character 
Has,  up  to  this,  been  marked,  I am  afraid,  by  recklessness 
rather  than  discretion.  I don’t  care  about  that.  But  I tell 
you  openly  that  I am  very  anxious  not  to  bring  public  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  upon  myself  just  at  j^resent.  1 think  I 
can  be  of  some  service,  perhaps,  to  Ireland,  if  only  I can  con- 
trive to  get  some  credit  in  the  English  public  mind  as  a man^ 
of  fair  judgment  and  steady  conduct.  I want  to  retrieve 
myself  in  the  world’s  opinion,  not  for  my  own  sake.  If  I 
fight  your  friend,  and  the  thing  gets  known — as  it  must  get 
known — I shall  be  looked  on  merely  as  a hair-brained  fool — 
one  other  evidence  of  the  hopeless  character  of  the  Irishman.” 

‘‘I  don’t  see  how  this  could  be  expected  to  influence 
Greneral  Charette,”  said  Quentin,  shaking  his  head.  ‘‘  This 
was  all  a very  good  reason  for  not  getting  into  a quarrel ; 
but  it’s  hardly  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  bear  your  part  in  it 
when  you  are  in.  It  won’t  wipe  the  shame  of  your  blow 
off  Charette’s  face,  I guess,  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

There’s  hardly  any  man  in  this  country.  Colonel  Quentin, 
who  would  not  in  my  place  simply  laugh  at  your  proposal, 
and  tell  your  friend  that  the  kind  of  satisfaction  you  look  for 
is  as  ridiculously  obsolete  in  England  as  the  ordeal  by  fire. 
Suppose  I take  this  course,  what  then?” 

‘‘  I can’t  suppose  it.  You  are  not  English,  but  Irish.” 

“But  still ” 

“ Then  General  Charette  says  he  can  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  insult  you  grossly  in  every  public  place  where  he 
can  meet  you,  and  to  brand  the  name  of  Tyrone — for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  I guess,  as  that  of ” 

“ Stop,  sir,”  Tyrone  exclaimed,  breaking  out  of  all  self- 
control.  “Don’t  venture  to  say  a word  fuither.  Tell  your 
friend  that  he  shall  have  his  wish.  Make  the  arrangements 
for  this  foolery  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  sooner  the  better ; 
and,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  as  secretly  as  can  be.” 

“We  thought  of  the  French  coast,  somewhere  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne.” 

“ Anywhere  ; only  let  me  know  in  time.” 

“And  your  second,  Mr.  Tyrone?” 

“ Second  ? Oh,  confound  it,  must  we  have  the  mummery 
in  all  due  form?  Very  well;  let  it  be  so.  I can  think  of 
no  one  better  suibid  than  your  friend,  Macan.  I haven’t 
seen  him,  of  course,  but  I dare  say  he  will  act  for  me,  and 
that,  at  least,  will  keep  the  idiocy  from  having  outsiders  for 
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witnesses.  Pray  forgive  me,  Colonel  Quentin,  if  I showed  a 
little  bad  tenijoer.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  bow  society 
views  this  sort  of  thing  in  England.” 

‘‘  I dare  say  not,”  Quentin  replied,  contemptuously, 
although  IVe  been  in  ISTew  England,  aii^.  I know  what 
they  think  of  man’s  honour  in  the  nursery  of  woman’s  rights  I” 

Then  Tyrone  added,  suddenly  remembering  the  American 
will,  and  completely  resuming  his  habitual  sweetness  of 
temper,  now  that  the  thing  was  settled  and  inevitable. 
You  probably  don’t  know.  Colonel  Quentin,  what  an  expen- 
sive amusement  this  is  to  which  you  are  inviting  me. 
Cleopatra’s  most  extravagant  banquet,  dissolved  pearls  and 
all,  never  cost  her  a tenth  of  the  amount.  If  you  were  my 
next  of  kin,  yon  might  have  reason  to  grieve  over  the  warliko 
propensities  of  your  friend!  Well,  let  us  dismiss  the  matter 
for  the  present.  Will  you  have  a cigar  ? I think  you’ll  find 
these  pretty  good.” 

‘‘  Thanks.  Yes,  this  is  good.  Obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Tyrone,  for 
your  courtesy,  every  way.  I’ll  see  Macan  at  once,  and  I think 
we  shall  be  able  to  report  the  arrangements  all  made  this  even- 
ing. By  the  way,  your  weapons  ? You  are  the  challenged?” 

Tyrone  felt  tempted,  in  his  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  whole  affair,  to  suggest  battle-axes,  or  two-handed  swords. 
But  he  only  said,  ‘‘  I’ll  keep  to  the  old  lines  of  the  consti- 
tution, Colonel  Quentin.  People  fought  with  pistols  in 
Ireland  when  they  did  fight.  Let  it  be  pistols  now  for  me.” 

Soon  after  the  meeting  just  described,  Colonel  Quentin 
lounged  into  General  Macan’s  room  at  the  Langham.  Macan 
was  late,  as  usual,  and  was  breakfasting  in  his  bedroom,  and 
finishing  his  toilette  the  while.  His  breakfast  consisted  of 
devilled  kidneys,  poached  eggs,  fried  ham,  and  a more  than 
liberal  allowance  of  seltzer  water  and  brandy.  At  intervals 
.the  gallant  General  smoked  a cigar — or,  rather,  it  should  be 
said  that  he  smoked  a cigar,  and  at  intervals  applied  himself, 
with  vigorous  efforts,  to  his  breakfast. 

‘‘  It’s  all  right,”  Quentin  said,  carelessly. 

‘‘  All  right,  is  it  ? All  wrong,  I suspect  1’^ 

Wrong  or  right,  he’ll  fight.” 

“ I thought  as  much — I knew  you’d  talk  him  into  it.  The 
old  Irish  blood.  I don’t  like  this,  Phil.” 

“ Things  don’t  always  shape  themselves  to  suit  our  likings. 
We  could  hardly  expect  Charette  to  bear  such  an  insult  ta 
please  us.” 
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To  please  usf  I’m  thinking  that  it  would  give  you  / 
little  pleasure,  Phil,  if  he  didn’t  fight.  What’s  your  game  in 
this?  Is  it  the  old  jealousy,  or  what  is  it?  Do  you  want 
to  put  Tyrone  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  as  King  Solomon — 
wasn’t  it — put  the  other  fellow — because  of  the  woman  ? Is 
it  our  handsome  Southern  friend  with  the  fine  eyes  that’s 
at  tlie  bottom  of  all  this  ? Oh,  bedad ! the  petticoat  is 
the  source  of  all  trouble  just  now,  as  well  as  in  the  days 

when  old  King  Solomon  spotted  Bath What’s  her 

name?” 

“You  are  wrong  in  three  instances,  Macan,”  said  Quentin, 
lighting  a cigar. 

“Three  instances.  How  is  that,  now ? Wont  you  have 
gome  brandy  and  seltzer  ?” 

“No;  thanks.  First  it  was  not  King  Solomon;  next,  I 
am  not  putting  Tyrone  in  the  front  of  the  fight ; third,  I am 
not  in  the  least  degree  jealous  of  Tyrone,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  delighted  to  act  as  his  best  man,  or  to  give  the 
bride  away  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  to- 
morrow morning,” 

“Then  what  is  your  motive  for  driving  on  this  fight? 
You  have  some  motive  in  it — that’s  certain.” 

“ Here  comes  Charette,”  Quentin  said,  as  a quick  tread  was 
heard  in  the  corridor.  A tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by 
Macan,  who  opened  it,  and  admitted  General  Charette. 

Charette  wore  a blue  frock  coat  as  tight  in  the  waist  as 
though  he  had  stays  on  ; and,  indeed,  his  prominent  chest 
gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance,  on  a large  scale,  of  one 
of  the  young  ladies  who  dress  up  as  princes  or  military 
officers  in  some  of  our  burlesques.  He  had  a white  waist- 
coat, a pink  tie,  grey  trousers,  and  varnished  boots.  The 
swelling  bust  and  the  slender  waist  gave  him,  at  the  first 
glance,  an  epicene,  grotesque,  and  almost  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. But  the  broad,  receding  forehead,  the  large, 
slightly-flattened  nose,  and  the  flashing  grey  eyes,  under 
the  thick  reddish  eyebrows,  removed  any  thought  of  the 
ridiculous.  Any  one  might  read  there  a history  of  restless 
and  insatiable  daring,  self-sufficiency,  and  ferocity. 

“ I give  you  good  morning,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  excel- 
lent English,  with  an  odd  little  touch  of  French- American 
accent.  “ Have  we  news  of  Mr.  Tyrone  ?” 

“ It’s  all  right,”  said  Quentin  ; “ he’ll  meet  you.” 

“ Where,  and  when  ?” 
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“ That  we  may  arrange.  He’ll  come  anywhere,  and  at  any 
time.” 

‘‘  Content ! And  his  witness — his  second  ?” 

“ To  he  sure — yes ! I quite  forgot,  Macan,  to  say  that  he 
expects  you  to  act  as  his  second.” 

‘‘  Of  course  I will.  I’m  proud  to  be  his  second.  Where 
should  a Macan  be  but  standing  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
real  old  bully-boy  princes  of  Ireland?” 

I don’t  understand  you  gentlemen  Irish  Eevolutionists, 
with  your  imaginary  princes  and  your  loyal  sentiments,” 
General  Charette  observed,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  tapping  his  boot  with  a silver-headed  cane. 

“ Of  course  you  don’t  understand  us.  How  could  you  be 
exj)ected  to  understand  us  ?” 

“ But  if  you  are  for  the  revolution,  why  do  you  rhapsodize 
about  your  princes  ?” 

« Why  not,  man  ? Didn’t  you  ever  read  George  Gordon, 
Lord  Byron  ? and  doesn’t  he  tell  how  the  Greeks  liked  to 
have  their  own  countrymen  for  their  masters,  anyhow?” 

“Republicanism  has  no  masters.” 

“ Only  mistresses,  maybe  ! Well,  there’s  Republicans  and 
Republicans,  you  see.  I often  think  the  Irish  breed  and  your 
Continental  breed  don’t  pull  naturally  together  in  harness. 
I don’t  know  that  there  isn’t  some  truth  in  that  notion  of 
Tyrone’s — that  Irishmen  ought  to  run  their  own  revolution 
for  themselves,  without  bothering  with  any  foreign  help.” 

“ Hot  even  American  ?”  Charette  asked  with  a smile. 

“America  isn’t  foreign,  Charette,  my  bold  soldier  boy! 
America’s  a greater  Ireland  over  the  water,  sir.  Here’s  to 
the  Star-spangled  Banner,  waving,  by  the  immortal  Jupiter, 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  1” 

“Well,  I rejoice,  myself,  to  hear  that  your  young  Irish 
prince  has  the  courage  of  his  insolence.  Who  succeeds  to  the 
princely  title  if — if  there  should  come  a vacuity — or  a vacancy, 
or  what  is  it  ?” 

“ No  fear  of  that,  Charette  ! I don’t  want  to  discourage 
you,  but  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  was  quite  another  pair  of 
shoes.  Tyrone’s  an  awful  good  hand  with  the  rifle  and  the 
pistol.  I’m  told ; and  I take  it  you’re  not  much  at  that  sort 
of  work.  Excuse  me,  but  no  true  Frenchman  ever  was,  you 
know.  ’Tisn’t  your  fault,  man  ; and  it’s  no  offence  to  your 
country — God  bless  her!  Every  one  to  his  trade.  The 
sword’s  your  weapon.” 
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Charette  looked  angry,  but  made  no  direct  reply, 

‘‘  I have  no  fear,’’  be  said,  contemptuously. 

Never  supposed  you  bad,  old  boy.” 

And  I will  kill  your  Prince  Tyrone  if  I can.” 

Don’t  doubt  you.  I’m  sorry  for  tbe  whole  affair.  I’ve 
been  partly  tbe  cause  of  it  all,  by  bringing  bim  there.  Do 
you  know,  Charette,  if  anything  should  happen  to  Tyrone,  I 
think  you  and  I must  have  it  out.  The  lad’s  blood  would  be 
on  my  head  if  I didn’t  have  revenge  for  him.” 

Charette  was  about  to  render  back  some  quick  and  angry 
answer,  when  Quentin  interposed. 

One  affair  at  a time,  gentlemen,  if  you  please ; and 
besides,  hawks  really  should  not  pick  hawks’  eyes  out.  You 
are  wrong,  Macan,  in  blaming  Charette.” 

Why  did  he  call  Tyrone  a coward  ? Who  did  he  think 
was  going  to  stand  that  ? Look  here,  Charette,  let  me  give 
you  a case  in  point.  I got  a ball  in  my  shoulder  on  those 
blessed  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  I knew  I must  soon 
drop,  and  so  I quietly  began  walking  to  the  rear,  saying 
nothing  to  nobody.  Down  below,  whom  do  I meet,  sir,  but 
my  own  Colonel — I was  only  a Lieutenant  then.  ‘ Where 
are  you  going.  Lieutenant?’  said  he.  ‘To  the  rear,’  says  I. 
* Why  the  blazes  don’t  you  fight  the  enemy  r’  he  roars,  not 
seeing  that  I was  hit.  ‘ Because  I can’t,  bedad,’  says  I. 
' You’re  a coward !’  says  he.  ’Twas  my  right  shoulder  had 
the  ball  in  it.  I out  with  my  left  fist,  quick  as  a flash,  and 
hit  him  right  between  the  eyes.  If  I didn’t,  call  me  a New 
Jersey  man — and  my  own  commanding  officer  too.  Deuce  a 
care  I cared — if  ’twas  Gleneral  Burnside  himself  said  that  to 
me,  I’d  have  just  done  the  same  thing.” 

“ It’s  quite  true,”  Quentin  said,  in  answer  to  Charette’s  look 
of  wonder;  “I  saw  it.  I think  I am  the  only  living  man  that  did.” 

“ Struck  his  Colonel,  and  in  front  of  the  enemy  ! But  how 
did  you  escape  the  court-martial  and  the  file  of  soldiers  next 
morning — the  volley  and  the  fosse  ?” 

Macan  laughed. 

“ Bedad,  then,  the  drollest  piece  of  good  luck  ever  you 
heard  in  all  your  life  ! Down  he  went — oh ! just  as  you  went 
down  when  Tyrone  went  for  you.  Up  he  jumped,  all  red  and 
purple,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Just  at  that  moment 
there  comes  a shell ; killed  him  as  dead  as  Julius  Csesar,  and 
saved  me.  Wasn’t  that  providential?  and  don’t  I bear  a 
charmed  life,  sir — like  Macbeth  ? 
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* There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,’  ” 

and  Macau  broke  off  into  a burst  of  Dibdin. 

But  that  is  extraordinary/’ 

It’s  true,  all  tbe  same,”  said  Quentin.  ‘‘  The  children  of 
the  devil ” 

‘‘Are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,”  said  Macau, 
piously,  and  slightly  confusing  matters.  “ But  the  fun  of  it 
was,  that  I wasn’t  wise  there,  for  I didn’t  know  a bit  about  it 
until  that  evening.  The  moment  I hit  out  I fell  down. — 
exhausted  nature  and  the  bullet  in  my  shoulder — and  I just 
fainted,  for  all  the  world  like  a school-girl.  I came  to  in  the 
hospital  tent,  and  I didn’t  know,  until  Phil,  there,  told  me  of 
it,  that  night,  that  some  kind-hearted  shell  from  the  rebels 
had  saved  me  to  fight  another  day.  So  take  the  warning, 
Charette,  my  Napoleonic  hero,  and  remember  that  in  me  you 
carry  Cscsar  and  his  fortunes.” 

“ Had  we  not  better  arrange  at  once  for  this  meeting — 
since  it  must  be  ?”  Quentin  suggested. 

“ I suppose  we  had,”  Macan  replied,  with  a rueful  look ; 
“ but  I don’t  like  it.  I’m  getting  old,  I suppose ; for  I don’t 
ever  remember  before  to  have  felt  uneasy  about  going  into  a 
fight ; and  I don’t  like  this.” 

“ Your  prince  is  in  danger,”  Charette  sneered. 

“Devil  a bit,  sir!”  replied  the  somewhat  inconsistent 
Macan.  “ There  isn’t  a Frenchman  born,  sir,  that  could  kill 
the  heir  of  the  Tyrones  1” 

It  required  every  effort  of  Colonel  Quentin’s  decisiveness 
and  coolness  to  keep  this  uncongenial  pair  of  conspirators 
from  plunging  into  an  extemporaneous  quarrel  on  their  own 
account.  Macan  seemed  as  if  he  were  doing  his  best  to  pro- 
voke his  colleague,  and  perhaps  only  the  bitter,  burning 
memory  of  Tyrone’s  blow  could  have  enabled  Charette  to 
retain  some  control  over  his  temper.  There  did  not  appear 
much  danger  to  Saxon  rule  from  such  an  entente  cordiale, 

CHAPTER  XVL 

Tyrone  surely  had  his  hands,  head,  and  heart  full  of  busi- 
ness for  the  next  day  or  two.  The  moment  Quentin  had 
gone,  he  stood  up,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  room  hur- 
riedly, as  a man  does  when  he  has  so  much  to  do  that  he 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin,  just  as  we  see  a pigeon  hover 
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vaguely  in  tlie  air  for  a moment  or  two  with  idly-beating 
wings,  before  it  quite  settles  in  its  own  mind  which  way  to 
go.  He  resolved  at  all  events  to  get  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  thus  not  merely  avoid  all  visitors, 
but  escape  the  chance  of  any  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful  Johanna,  whose  friendly  interest  in  his  affairs  would 
be  particularly  inconvenient  at  the  present  moment. 

Madame  Pinel’s  sitting-room  was  a little  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  its  door  hidden  away  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  covered  or  protected  by  the  stairs.  As  Tyrone  was 
passing  out  he  heard  an  odd  murmuring  or  moaning  sound 
coming  from  this  room,  and  glancing  involuntarily  back  he 
saw  that  the  door  was  open,  and  that  the  little  girl  he  had 
brought  for  shelter  there  was  seated  on  the  carpet,  murmur- 
ing to  herself  some  faint  little  song.  She  was  a wonderfully 
quiet  and  obedient  child,  on  whom  suffering  and  poverty  had 
set  a premature  stamp  of  passiveness  and  patience.  When 
bidden  by  her  mother  to  go  Vv^ith  Tyrone,  she  had  gone  with- 
out a murmur.  She  would  sit  with  Madame  Pinel,  and  talk 
with  her  all  day  long,  and  Johanna  was  gentle  and  tender 
with  her,  but  she  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  the  noisy  and 
healthy  children,  and  did  not  care  to  play  with  them  in  their 
high  and  remote  nursery,  or  to  walk  with  them  and  their 
nurse  in  the  neighbouring  park.  She  was  a blue-eyed  and 
yellow- haired  little  maid,  and  Johanna  declared  that  the 
truth  of  her  mother’s  story  was  written  on  her  face — ‘‘a 
Tyrone  all  over.” 

Tyrone  went  into  the  little  parlour  and  spoke  to  the  child, 
whose  quiet  face  grew  bright  to  see  him.  ‘‘Are  mamma 
and  papa  coming  soon?”  she  asked.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
how — perhaps  in  obedience  to  some  caution  from  her  mother 
— she  never  would  say  a word  of  papa  and  mamma  to  any  one 
but  him. 

“ I hope  so.” 

“Papa  will  soon  be  quite  well?”  she  asked,  looking  up 
wistfully. 

“He  will  soon  be  quite  well,”  Tyrone  replied,  and  was 
glad  then  to  get  away,  after  asking  the  child  a commonplace 
question  or  two,  where  Madame  Pinel  was,  and  so  forth. 

For  he  was  then  going,  first  of  all,  to  see  the  child’s  father, 
who  would  soon  indeed  be  well — quite  well.  Tyrone  had 
gone  every  day,  and  now  all  would  soon  be  over.  He  had 
gone,  and  Madame  Pinel  had  gone.  With  great  difficulty  his 
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cousin’s  wife  had  been  prevailed  on  to  receive  Johanna,  and 

they  had  a doctor,  and  nourishment,  and  everything too 

late.  Indeed,  the  physicians  assured  Tyrone  that  the  patient 
had  long  been  a doomed  man,  that  disease  had  sentenced  him 
to  death,  even  if  poverty  and  over- work  and  excitement  had 
not  come  to  its  aid.  They  were  all  only  waiting  now  for  the 
inevitable  end.  An  almost  profound  composure  had  settled 
down  upon  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  dying  man.  She  was 
cool  and  calm  in  demeanour  as  a hospital  nurse. 

Ty  rone  as  yet  knew  hardly  anything  more  of  her  story 
than  he  did  at  first,  except  that  she  had  shown  him  several 
old  letters  addressed  by  her  husband’s  father  to  the  man  now 
fading — letters  at  which  Tyrone  barely  glanced,  having  in- 
deed no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  she  told  him.  He  had 
asked  her  no  questions.  Once  she  said,  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  you  all — 
everything — some  other  time — when — when — ” And  he 
stopped  her  from  trying  to  go  any  further,  and  was  content 
to  wait.  The  patient  had  never  been  conscious  since  Tyrone 
came  near  him,  and  so  the  promise  to  take  care  of  his  child 
could  not  be  made.  The  man— the  other  Maurice  Tyrone — 
lay  there  in  the  most  strange  and  touching  state  of  feeble 
unconsciousness.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  rave,  he  only 
talked  in  a low  tone  of  ‘‘  Margaretta,”  his  wife,  of  “ Mattie,” 
the  child,  and  of  places  far  away. 

‘‘  He  will  last  out  this  day,  perhaps  even  to-morrow,”  said 
the  doctor  to  Tyrone,  who  met  him  just  at  the  door  this 
morning.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  whole  event  had  done  some- 
thing to  thin  the  remains  of  the  crisp  bank-notes  which 
Tyrone  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Aspar. 

Tyrone  remained  for  a while  with  the  wife.  ‘‘  I may  not 
be  able  to  come  to-morrow,”  he  said,  ‘‘perhaps  not  even  the 
next  day,”  and  an  odd  sensation  passed  through  him  as  he 
reflected  that  he  might  perhaps  never  come  at  all ; that  the 
Tyrone  lying  there  unconsciously  awaiting  his  approaching 
death,  might  outlive  the  Tyrone  who  stood  up,  young,  strong, 
and  glowing  with  life  by  the  bedside ; “ but  Madame  Pinel 
will  come.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  done  ; you  have  been  better  than  1 
thought  any  one  on  earth  can  be.  We  have  only  to  wait !” 

Tyrone  came  out  into  the  open  air  as  one  might  come  from 
a vault.  To  see  the  free  light  was  in  itself  like  the  sense  of 
a relief  from  oppression  and  pain.  Then  he  called  a hansom 

he  never  could  remember  to  be  economic  in  the  matter  of 
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liansoms — and  drove  to  the  Waterloo  railway  station.  For 
lie  was  determined  to  go  to  the  cottage  on  the  Surrey  com- 
mon and  see  Jennie.  He  thought  he  ought  to  go  in  any  case, 
having  heard  last  night  that  her  father  was  ill ; and  though 
of  course  he  could  have  formally  inquired  after  Mr.  Aspar’s 
condition  at  the  Strand  office,  yet  that  formality  would  show 
but  a poor  and  lukewarm  interest.  Besides,  he  thought  to 
himself,  I may  he  killed  to-morrow,  and  then  what  matter 
can  it  make 

From  this  last  observation  it  will  be  seen  that  our  hero 
was  excusing  himself  in  his  own  mind  for  his  purpose  of 
visiting  Jennie  Aspar.  So  he  was.  He  knew  he  was  going 
out  to  Surrey  to  see  the  girl ; he  felt  an  uneasy  conviction 
that  he  ought  not  to  go,  and  he  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  perhaps  Charette’s  bullet  to-morrow  or  next  day  might 
render  further  visits  impossible.  For  the  hour  that  he  spent 
with  Jennie  by  the  little  lake  had  been  so  delightful,  that  it 
bad  compelled  him,  amid  whatever  distractions,  to  think  it 
over  and  over,  and  ask  himself  the  source  of  his  new  and 
strange  enjoyment.  That  first  visit  was  but  right  and  proper, 
and  his  meeting  with  her  was  accidental ; and  he  had  deter- 
mined in  any  case,  that  after  what  had  passed  at  Greenwich, 
be  would  not  allow  her  (or  anybody,  he  said,  but  he  thought 
particularly  about  her)  to  suppose  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  Lorn — hunting  after  Mrs.  Lorn’s  fortune.  But  now 
that  that  was  done,  and  he  had  set  himself  right  in  Jennie’s 
eyes,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  go  again ; and  yet  he 
craved  with  inexplicable  longing  to  see  her  again.  “ Am  I 
falling  in  love  with  Aspar’s  daughter  ?”  he  put  the  question 
point-blank  to  himself;  Aspar,  the  money-lender  ? Ami 
falling  in  love  with  a pretty  child,  hardly  beyond  the  years  of 
a school-girl  ? If  so,  it  wanted  only  that.  Absurd ! there 
can  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  I like  Jennie  As^^ar,  she  is  so 
fresh  and  innocent,  so  utterly  unlike  the  women  one  meets  in 
society.  If  I had  a sister,  that  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  I 
should  wish  to  hear  calling  me  brother.  Ho,  there’s  nothing 
in  it ; she  is  too  young  and  innocent,  she  never  thinks  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind;  the  idea  is  absurd  on  my  part;  w% 
should  I not  go  V I may  never  see  her  again.” 

Tyrone  had  a great  deal  of  pride,  and  a good  deal  of  vanity, 
but  both  were  traditional  and  ancestral  rather  than  personal 
He  was  weak  on  the  point  of  his  descent,  of  his  cause  and  ol 
bis  chieftainship,  but  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  mere  self* 
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conceit.  He  had  none  of  that  sort  of  feeling  which  sets  young 
men  fancying  that  every  woman  must  needs  fall  in  love  with 
them.  If,  therefore,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  go  out 
again  to  see  Jennie  A spar,  it  was  on  his  own  account  and  not 
on  hers,  and  this  not  selfishly  hut  honestly ; for  it  seemed  a 
mean  sort  of  thing  thus  to  seek  the  society  of  a girl  whose 
father  one  would  not  receive  as  an  equal ; it  seemed  dangerous 
to  one’s  self  to  go  too  near  a pretty  girl  whom  one  could  not 
well  think  of  marrying  ; hut  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  quite  likely  Jennie  might  fall  in  love  with  him  and  he 
made  miserable.  Perhaps  if  he  had  thought  that  Jennie’s  heart 
was  in  danger  he  might  have  held  hack  and  not  gone.  Or 
perhaps  not ! Perhaps  his  pangs  of  conscience  might  have 
heen  ever  so  much  keener,  and  yet  his  eagerness  to  go  only 
still  more  intense.  Anyhow,  he  said  to  himself,  now  that  the 
day  after  to-morrow  might  end  the  whole  thing,  there  could 
he  no  harm  in  his  seeing  her  once  more. 

What  a wretched  thing  is  any  manner  of  small  deceit  to  a 
nature  quite  unused  to  it ! Tyrone  had  all  his  life  followed 
openly  his  own  whims  and  humours  whither  they  led  him. 
He  felt  somehow  ashamed  of  himself  and  almost  timid  as  he 
got  out  of  the  train  and  skirted  the  Common  to  make  a civil 
inquiry  about  the  health  of  Mr.  Aspar. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  gate  told  him  Mr.  Aspar  had 
been  poorly  in  the  night,  hut  was  better  that  morning,  and 
had  gone  to  town.  The  young  ladies  were  not  at  home. 
Miss  Alicia  had  gone  into  town — to  Henzill  Street — Miss 
Jennie  had  gone  for  a walk  only.  Both  would  he  home  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Aspar  too, 

Tyrone  left  his  card,  and  turned  away,  feeling  rather  more 
ashamed  of  himself  than  before  ; for  the  little  social  hypocrisy 
had  heen  all  for  nothing. 

He  lounged  slowly  and  idly  on  the  Common,  and  took  out 
his  watch.  ‘‘Ho  train  to  town  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  I have  so  many  things  to  put  in  order,  and  letters  to  write. 

A sudden  strong  gleam  of  purpose  came  to  his  relief.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  railway  station  and  the  tall  Victoria 
Tower  rising  on  the  far  edge  of  the  landscape,  and  hulking 
dimly  out  of  a grey-purple  haze  ; he  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  little  lake,  thinking  he  should  like  at  least  to  look  on  that 
again  ; thinking  perhaps  that — who  shall  say  ? The  day  was 
warm  hut  obscure;  perhaps  a thunderstorm  hung  in  those 
low,  heavy  clouds  that  darkened  the  horizon  before  him* 
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The  gorse,  the  grass,  the  brambles,  stood  out  with  a won- 
derful clearness  in  the  sombre  atmosphere.  Tyrone  looked 
at  the  whole  scene,  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  sky,  with  the  half 
melancholy  interest  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  neglected  to 
do  reverence  to  the  beauty  of  nature  so  long  that  perhaps 
repentance  comes  too  late. 

The  lake  or  pool  lay  in  a little  hollow  beneath  the 
breasts  of  the  gentle  ascents  one  of  which  Tyrone  was  now 
mounting.  He  could  already  see  the  branches  of  the  lonely 
Scotch  fir  which  stood  upon  the  islet.  Presently  he  reached 
the  height,  and  saw  the  lakelet  and  the  tiny  island,  and  there, 
seated  on  the  grass,  at  the  verge  of  the  pool,  her  head  sup* 
ported  on  her  hand,  her  side-face  turned  to  him,  was  Jennie 
Aspar.  The  expression  of  her  face,  with  its  large  motionless 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  with  the  lips  closely  set,  and  the  chin 
leaning  on  the  small  white,  ungloved  hand,  was  one  of  profound 
melancholy.  Perhaps  the  melancholy  was  deepened  in  its 
effect  by  the  slender  and  child-like  appearance  of  the  figure 
and  the  face. 

Tyrone  stood  for  a moment  and  gazed  full  of  admiration 
and  sympathy  at  that  exquisite  impersonation  of  youth  and 
purity  and  sadness,  set  in  the  framework  of  that  lonely  and 
beautiful  landscape.  An  unspeakable  sense  of  exaltation 
seemed  to  fill  his  soul,  and  bear  it  away  from  himself  and  his 
own  thoughts  and  purposes.  A few  lines  of  Heine’s,  unseen 
and  unremembered  for  years,  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and 
fixed  themselves  there,  to  be  for  ever  identified  with  the 
memory  of  that  place,  that  hour,  and  that  figure. 

Ein  Maclclien  sitzt 

Den  Kopf  auf  den  Arm  gestiitzt 

Wie  ein  armes  vergessenes  Kind — 

Und  ich  kenne  dich,  armes,  vergessenes  Kind  I” 

He  did  not  stop  long  to  gaze,  however,  but  went  down  the 
steps  towards  her,  and  the  sound  of  his  tread  aroused  her  and 
made  her  look  round.  A change  came  over  her  face,  as 
sudden  as  that  which  a voyager  sees  on  mid-ocean  in  early 
morning,  when  suddenly,  on  the  livid  purple  of  the  horizon, 
the  sun  seems  to  shoot  up  above  the  sea-line,  and  floods  the 
sky  with  light.  A deep  blush  came  glowing  into  Jennie’s  face, 
the  red  colour  mantled  over  her  : she  had  to  turn  away  for 
a moment  to  hide  her  face.  Then  she  rose  lightly  to  her  feet, 
and  came,  still  blushingly  and  shame-faced,  to  meet  Tyrone. 
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I called  at  the  house  to  ask  about  Mr.  Aspar,”  he  said, 
and  as  you  were  not  in,  and  nobody,  I came  this  way.  I 
thought  you  might  be  here,’’  he  added,  frankly. 

“ It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come.”  She  did  not  know  what 
Else  to  say,  and  was  still  fighting  with  her  emotion. 

“ I saw  you  from  a little  distance,  and  you  were  looking 
very  melancholy.” 

“ I was  very  melancholy.” 

‘‘  But  Mr.  Aspar  is  much  better  ?” 

‘‘Yes,  he  is  much  better,  and  perhaps  it  was  nothing; 
but — I don’t  know  why — I have  been  making  myself  miserable 
all  the  morning  with  wretched  forebodings.  The  sky  seems 
to  be  hung  in  black,  somehow.” 

“It  IS  hung  in  black,  now,”  said  Tyrone,  “and  looks  as  if 
there  were  going  to  be  a storm.”  He  thought  to  turn  her 
away  from  her  reflections. 

“ Ah,  but  I don’t  mean  that ! Are  there  not  some  days  when 
everything  looks  dark,  and  all  the  omens  seem  against  you?* 

Tyrone  thought  the  present  time  looked  very  much  of  that 
kind  for  him.  But  he  was  resolved  to  be  cheerful. 

“ Come,  Miss  Aspar,  you  are  too  much  alarmed  about  your 
father.  He  cannot  be  seriously  ill.” 

“ I believe  not — I hope  not ; but  I feel  so  sad ! Ho 
matter — it’s  nothing  ! It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  out 
here,  and  then  to  come  to  this  place  looking  for  me  ; and  I 
don’t  mean  to  repay  you  by  inflicting  dismalness  on  you.” 

“But  you  couldn’t  repay  me  better  than  by  showing  your- 
self quite  as  your  mood  is,  and  treating  me  as  a friend.” 

“ I am  sure  you  are  a friend,  Mr.  Tyrone,  and  I don’t  think 
I have  any  other.  But  had  we  not  better  walk  back  ? It 
grows  darker,  and  seems  likely  to  rain.” 

An  embarrassment  was  evident  in  Jennie’s  manner,  for  she 
was  thinking  of  her  father,  and  that  she  was  in  a manner 
“breaking  his  hest,”  as  Miranda  did,  by  thus  remaining  in 
talk  with  Tyrone.  But  Tyrone  was  not  inclined  to  go  back 
just  yet.  He  felt  a certain  purity  of  happiness  in  her  com- 
pany, and  he  thought  to  himself,  “ Perhaps  it  is  for  the  last 
time !”  So  he  still  detained  her,  not  unwilling  to  be  detained ; 
and  they  sat  upon  the  grass,  and  he  beguiled  her  into  talk, 
and  she  gradually  brightened.  It  delighted  him  to  watch 
her  sparkling  eyes,  and  to  see  the  smile  break  upon  her  red 
lips,  and  to  note  how,  as  she  changed  her  position,  her  pretty 
little  foot  would  show  itself  beneath  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 
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There  was  something  so  fresh  and  unconscious  in  all  her  very 
movements,  that  it  was  a purifying  pleasure  even  to  look  at 
her, 

‘‘  How  kind  you  are,’’  she  said,  to  come  here — out  of  the 
real  world — and  talk  to  me!  I know  you  have  remained 
here  and  set  me  talking  purposely,  because  you  thought  I 
was  miserable,  and  that  it  would  do  me  good.  And  I ivas 
miserable,  but  I am  not  so  now.  But  you — to  come  here — 
out  of  your  real  world  1” 

Don’t  you  know  the  delight  it  is  to  get  out  of  that  real 
world  for  a while  ?” 

‘•Ho,  I don’t.  My  dream  always  is  of  the  real  world,  and 
I look  on  you  with  wonder,  because  you  have  come  from  it. 
Wo  have  only  lived  here  in  a sort  of  cage,  hung  up  on  a tree, 
out  of  the  reach  of  realities.  I used  to  long  for  the  real 
world,  but  sometimes  lately  I have  begun  to  think  that  when 
read  life  finds  me — if  it  finds  me — it  may  be  a sadder  thing 
than  I expected.  I have  had  bodings  to-day  of  the  real  world, 
Mr.  Tyrone.” 

“ Tell  me  what  they  told  you  of.” 

‘‘Vague  things — disappointments  and  the  vanishing  of 
illusions,  and  hard  struggles,  and  loneliness,  and  something 
terrible — like  death  1 Oh,  I wish  my  father  had  not  kept  us 
here  caged  away  in  such  stupid  and  helpless  ignorance  1 But 
I am  not  going  to  talk  of  that.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
real  world  ? Is  it  like ” 

“ It  oughtn’t  to  be  like  your  real  world  ; although  loneli- 
ness and  disappointment  are  realities  enough  for  most  of  us, 
and  death.  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
Your  reality  ought  to  be  brightness,  and  hope,  and ” 

“Yes,  and  what?” 

“ And  love.  Miss  Aspar.” 

The  word  came  out  involuntarily,  and  Jennie’s  cheek 
burned ; and  Tyrone  wished  he  had  not  spoken  the  word. 

“ See,”  she  said,  “ how  dark  and  darker  it  grows  ! and 
listen — thunder  1” 

“ I must  take  you  home,”  said  Tyrone,  springing  to  his 
feet.  “ G-ive  me  your  arm.” 

He  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  they  hastened  across  the 
common.  He  had  longed  more  than  once  to  ask  her  if  her 
real  world  should  need  a friend  to  think  of  him.  But  he  re- 
membered his  helplessness  and  his  present  danger ; he 
thought  of  what  a day  or  two  might  bring.  A whimsical 
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memory  came  over  liiin  of  Don  Caesar  d.e  Bazan  and  liis  love- 
p]iglit  just  before  bis  expected  execution,  and  bis  vow,  “ Tbe 
rest  of  my  existence”  (presumed  to  be  some  balf-bour)  “ I 
devote  to  tbee  1”  So  Tyrone  made  no  offer  of  friendship, 
and  would  not  yet  admit  of  any  other  feeling  while  things 
seemed  so  desperate.  But  he  could  feel  the  throbbings  of 
her  heart  as  they  hurried  along,  the  thunder  now  crashing, 
the  lightning  blazing  around  them,  the  rain  beating  into 
their  faces,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a longing  that  if  he  were 
to  die  she  might  remember  him. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  Jennie’s  home  they  were 
both  drenched  with  rain.  But  Tyrone  would  not  stay,  or 
enter ; he  pressed  her  hand  and  hurried  away.  He  hardly 
heeded  the  rain  which  beat  upon  him  as  he  strode  towards 
the  railway  station.  When  he  reached  his  lodgings  he  found 
a note  from  Macan  to  inform  him  that  they  two  were  to  cross 
to  Calais,  while  Quentin  and  Charette  were  to  go  to  Boulogne, 
1>he  evening  of  the  next  day. 

That  same  day,  while  Tyrone  and  Jennie  were  hurrying 
through  the  storm,  a grim  piece  of  Fate-work  was  enacted  in 
the  shop  where  Mr.  Joseph  Aspar  had  his  collection  of  arc 
treasures  and  curiosities.  Mr.  Aspar  had  come  to  the  place 
from  his  Surrey  cottage  rather  late,  and  alarmed  the  faithful 
Carpenter  very  much  by  his  haggard  looks  and  wild  de- 
meanour. 

‘‘  Look  here.  Carpenter,”  he  whispered,  with  a scared  face, 
Fve  seen  him.  I’ve  consulted  Dr.  Plymley,  and  I’m  marked 
out  for  death  ! He  says  I may  live  a year — if  I keep  my  mind 
in  perfect  repose  ! E-epose,  Carpenter ; and  I’m  ruined ! And 
my  little  girls : my  Jennie  ! They  have  nothing — nothing — 
nothing  ! Everything  here  is  mortgaged,  and  the  money  is 
gone.  Look  here ! I’m  not  a robber.  I’m  an  honest  man. 
Carpenter,  as  you  know.  There’s  a letter  for  Mr.  Tyrone — 
it’s  an  acknowledgment  of  the  money  I have  belonging  to 
him.  Give  him  that  if  he  comes  while  I am  out  to-day.  But 
if  anything  should  happen — anything,  you  know  what — then 
you’ll  find  seven  hundred  pounds  in  my  little  leather  writing- 
case  at  home — I put  it  there  to  have  it  safe  any  way,  for  I’m 

not  a swmdler — and  be  sure  you  give  it  to ” 

His  face  writhed  in  a sudden  convulsion. 

“ Air,  Carpenter,  air  ! Open  that  window ; no,  help  me  to 
the  door.  I can  walk — I’m  not  dying  yet  1” 

Then  he  gasped,  stretched  his  hands  wildly  out,  like  a man 
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groping  in  the  dark.  Carpenter  caught  him  as  he  was  about 
to  fall. 

“ Tm  dying,  Carpenter!  Jennie  !’* 

He  screamed  her  name  with  all  his  last  strength  forced 
into  one  spasmodic  crj,  and  then  all  was  at  an  end.  He 
might  have  lived  a year  if  he  could  but  have  kept  his  mind 
in  repose  1 That  “if’’  was  his  sentence  of  death. 

This  scene  took  place  in  a little  office  screened  away  at  the 
back  of  the  great  shop— a little  den  which  Mr.  Aspar  rarely 
occupied,  but  into  which  he  had  hurried  that  day,  dreading 
to  attempt  the  flight  of  stairs.  Carpenter  and  one  or  two 
clerks  brought  him  towards  the  air,  not  yet  knowing  that  all 
was  over.  They  laid  him  on  a Louis  Quatorze  sofa.  Imme- 
diately above  the  sofa  a fine  copy  of  one  of  Hogarth’s  pictures 
smiled  in  its  broad  and  robust  humour.  Hear  the  head  of 
the  sofa  the  Florentine  Yenus  stood  in  her  serene  self-con- 
sciousness. Between  the  two  intervened  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 
Such  were  the  companions  of  the  dead  man.  Humour  com- 
pleted the  ghastliness  of  the  sight ; the  presence  of  immortal 
beauty  made  more  hideous  the  horror  of  distorted  humanity  *, 
and  the  Mystery  of  the  Ages  seemed  to  gaze  in  wonder  on 
that  oldest  of  all  mysteries,  Death  1 

Hext  day  Tyrone,  preparing  to  leave  England  on  his 
mission  of  anachronism,  passed  the  shop  and  saw  the  shutters 
up.  He  went  in,  wondering  and  alarmed,  and  found  Car- 
penter there,  and  learned  all.  Tyrone  was  deeply  shocked 
and  grieved.  He  forgot  all  about  his  own  affairs  for  the 
moment  in  the  thought  of  Jennie’s  loss.  Then  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Aspar  had  lost  and  muddled  his 
money  away  in  vain  efforts  to  grow  rich  that  his  daughters 
might  be  ladies  of  fortune,  and  in  heaping  them  meanwhile 
with  useless  luxuries,  as  if  they  were  already  such.  He 
learned  that  every  article  of  property  in  the  shop  and  the 
cottage  was  pawned  for  debt,  and  that  those  and  the  insur- 
ance on  Mr.  Aspar’s  life  would  clear  off  the  liabilities,  and 
leave  the  daughters  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore. 

“ How  did  the  girls  bear  it  ?” 

“ It  was  strange,”  Carpenter  said.  “ Miss  Jennie  bore  up 
much  the  best,  although,  perhaps,  she  felt  it  the  most.  She 
didn’t  cry  so  much.  She  went  about  the  house,  and  tried  to 
arrange  things.  Miss  Alicia  was  quite  broken  down.  She 
did  nothing  but  cry,  and  was  like  one  out  of  her  mind.” 
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*‘Do  tliey  know  all?  Do  they  know  tkat  tkey  have  been 
left  nothing 

Miss  Jennie  does : she  began  to  suspect  how  things  were, 
lately,  sir.  She  hasn’t  told  Miss  Alicia  anything  yet.” 

‘‘And  they  have  really  nothing  ? no  property,  no  money  ?” 

“ Nothing,  I may  say,  sir.  We  have  found  in  his  desk 
seven  hundred  pounds  in  notes.  He  told  me  the  day  he  died 
— just  before  his  death  — that  the  money  was  there,  and  he 
was  going  to  tell  me  whom  it  was  for  when ” and  Car- 

penter broke  down. 

Now,  Carpenter  had  little  doubt  that  tnis  money  was 
Tyrone’s.  Neither  had  Tyrone.  The  men  avoided  each  other’s 
eyes.  Both  were  meditating  a fraud. 

“Oh,  I beg  pardon,  sir!”  said  Carpenter,  “my  poor 
master  1 he  did  leave  that  for  you,  sir,  yesterday,  but  I quite 
forgot.” 

And  he  handed  Tyrone  the  letter  addressed  to  him.  He 
felt  sure  that  letter  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
money. 

So  it  did.  Tyrone  read  it,  avoiding  Carpenter’s  eye.  Then 
he  said,  in  a rather  constrained  voice — 

“ Poor  fellow  1 he  was  trying  to  settle  some  alfairs  for  me, 
Carpenter,  and  he  was  attentive  to  the  very  last.  I owe  him 
much  gratitude  for  his  kindness  ; I only  wish  I could  do  any- 
thing to  repay  it.  My  cigar  is  out,  and  I have  a wretched 
habit.  Carpenter— I must  smoke  when  anything  troubles 
me.” 

There  was  a little  jet  of  gas  always  burning  in  the  back 
room  where  this  conversation  went  on.  Tyrone  folded  the 
letter  he  held  into  a narrow  strip,  and  lighted  it  at  the  flame. 
He  lit  his  cigar,  and  then  watched  the  paper  as  it  burned 
down ; when  the  flame  came  near  his  hand,  he  let  the  paper 
fall,  and  saw  it  burn  into  black  ashes  on  the  ground. 

“ And  all  the  young  ladies  have,”  he  said,  “ is  that  miser- 
able seven  hundred  pounds  ?” 

“ That’s  all,  sir — if  they  have  that.  I suppose  it  was  put 
there  for  them.” 

“ Of  course  it  was — what  else  could  it  be  ?” 

“ If  nobody  comes  to  claim  it ” 

“ Yes,  yes — to  be  sure  1 But  nobody  will,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  It  was  for  themF 

For  a moment  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  They 
knew  that  they  were  parties  to  a fraud. 
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I have  to  leave  town  this  evening  for  a few  days,’’  said 
Tyrone,  hastily.  ‘‘  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  visit  the  young 
ladies  when  I come  back.’’  He  said  to  himself,  “ Perhaps  the 
better  word  would  be,  if  I come  back.” 

An  unconquerable  instinct  or  impulse  compelled  Carpenter 
to  put  out  his  hand.  Tyrone  gave  it  a frank  and  manly  grip, 
and  the  two  conspirators  understood  each  other.  There  w^ere 
tears  in  the  elderly  man’s  eyes  ; he  winked  and  blinked  in  the 
sunshine  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  and  looked  after  Tyrone, 
who  hurried  away. 

Tyrone  went  on  with  a heavy  heart  and  a remarkably  light 
purse.  He  had,  as  we  know,  drawn  three  hundred  pounds 
from  Mr.  Aspar  a few  days  before,  and  the  remains  of  this 
sum  was  now  all  his  stock  in  hand.  But  he  was  not  thinkinor 
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about  that ; nor  was  he  thinking  now  of  the  expedition  he 
had  to  take.  Its  danger  in  nowise  affected  him.  Tyrone  had 
that  vigorous,  vital  nature  which  makes  men  sceptical  of 
death.  Although  he  had  mentally  corrected  himself  a few 
moments  before  when  he  spoke  too  confidently  of  his  return, 
he  had  really  no  more  faith  in  the  possibility  of  his  being 
killed  than  he  had  in  the  extinction  of  the  world.  Such 
courage  as  that  is,  of  course,  not  the  highest  and  most  heroic. 
The  highest  is  that  with  which  a commanding  spirit  con- 
quers the  frail  physique  which  would  tremble  at  danger,  and 
the  too  impartial  judgment  which  says,  I,  too,  am  mortal, 
and  my  death  will  probably  come  of  this.”  That  highest 
courage  was  not  Tyrone’s.  Hot  many  very  lofty  qualities 
indeed  were  his.  He  was  only  a young  man,  with  a generous 
heart,  and  a manly,  sweet  nature,  spoiled  much  by  circum- 
stances and  education,  and  now  honestly  trying  to  regenerate 
itself.  He  was  not  depressed  on  his  own  account  now.  He 
was  thinking  only  of  Jennie  Aspar : of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  goodness,  her  grief,  and  his  own  miserable  inability  to 
serve  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

There  are  quarters  of  London — chiefly,  perhaps,  in  the  West 
Central  district — where  many  elements  of  the  picturesque 
still  abide,  unnoticef^  by  the  careless  eye,  and  absolutely  invi- 
sible to  any  eye  duri'^g  the  monotonous  fogs  and  grey  mists 
of  winter.  They  are  to  be  discerned  at  any  time  rather  at 
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tlie  backs  than  at  the  fronts  of  bouses.  A new  coiner  to  one 
of  these  regions  looks  out  of  bis  window  any  day  during 
winter,  and  sees  only  dreary  little  oblong  patches  of  soil 
believed  to  be  gardens  beneath,  and  some  tiles  and  chimneys 
weakly  striving  with  the  fog  above.  This  is  not  enchanting, 
and  he  soon  ceases  to  look  at  such  sights  at  all.  But  the 
spring  comes.  It  brightens  and  brightens,  and  our  West 
Centralist  sees  with  amazement  a field  of  unexpected  objects 
bursting  into  view.  Yonder  is  a queer,  red-tiled  cottage, 
with  a positive  fruit  garden  behind  it,  and  with  latticed 
windows  in  its  roof.  Hard  by  is  the  spire  of  an  ancient 
church.  There  is  a trim,  neat-shaven  garden,  with  girls 
playing  croquet;  here  are  tall,  broad-spreading  trees,  with 
birds  among  the  branches.  A garret  window  is  open  not  far 
ofP,  and  a boy  stretching  out  claps  his  hands  and  sends  a 
flight  of  pigeons  streaming  across  the  sky.  Two  or  three 
gardens  off  there  is  a man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  an  axe  in 
his  hands,  positively  chopping  at  the  limb  of  a tree.  Close 
your  eyes,  and,  what  with  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  caw 
of  the  rooks  and  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  you  might  fancy 
yourself  in  the  greemvood.  Even  with  your  eyes  wide  open 
and  staring,  there  are  green  leaves,  red  tiles,  quaint  old  roofs, 
fantastic  and  ancient  windows  enough  to  fill  the  field  of  sight 
with  the  picturesque.  But  all  this  you  never  saw  or  sus-  : 
pected  during  the  winter,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  fogs  of 
the  commonplace  winter  covered  it. 

There  are  many  human  characters  that  are  like  those  odd 
West  Central  landscapes,  having  a good  deal  of  the  pictu- 
resque amid  commonplace  surroundings,  and  concealed,  per- 
haps, for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  observers  by  the  dull  mists  of 
a weary  routine  existence.  Possibly  the  character  of  Jennie 
Aspar’s  father  was  one  of  these.  It  is  not  an  unfitting  repose, 
that  which  he  takes  now,  as  he  lies  dead  beneath  the  marble 
goddess  and  the  painted  satire  and  the  sphinx.  Never  man 
seemed  more  commonplace  than  he — in  one  sense,  never  man 
was  naturally  more  commonplace.  But  his  life  had  always 
had  its  goddess  and  its  sphinx.  He  had  lived,  struggled, 
schemed,  cajoled,  and  cringed  for  one  purpose,  and  he  died 
for  it.  The  meanest  of  natures  in  many  ways,  he  was  almost 
sublime  in  his  utter  unselfishness.  He  had  a sort  of  genius, 
too,  in  his  idea  of  the  way  to  do  things — a sort  of  genius, 
only  it  did  not  succeed.  He  had  loved  his  wife  with  an 
affection  that  had  reverence  in  it.  She  had  come  down  to  his 
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spliere  like  a goddess  to  a man,  and  slie  had  ahvajs  sho^wn 
contentment  there ; never  even  implied,  by  a word  or  glance, 
that  she  had  come  down,  and  Mr.  Aspar  thought  his  life 
would  have  been  well  spent  merely  in  adorning  her  life  and 
making  it  rich  in  gifts.  She  died,  and  then  his  one  object 
became  the  elevation  of  his  daughters — of  her  daughters.  To 
make  them  ladies  he  lived.  He  surrounded  them  with  all 
manner  of  luxuries,  that  they  might  be  used  to  such  things 
when  the  crowning  of  his  pains  should  come.  He  had  them 
educated  well,  and  made  them  understand  all  things  that  an 
English  lady  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  about.  He  secluded 
them  away  in  Surrey  that  they  might  have  no  acquaintances 
but  such  ae  he  could  choose  for  them  and  bring  to  them. 
His  grand  idea  was  to  make  himself  useful  to  young  men  of 
family,  not  as  the  vulgar  money-lender  does,  but  as  a faithful 
and  confidential  friend  might  do.  He  had  advanced  large 
sums  on  a word  of  promise  without  a scrap  of  writing,  and 
often  without  a penny  of  interest.  Some  of  his  clients  won- 
dered and  were  puzzled.  Many  supposed  that  he  was  ‘‘  deep,” 
and  was  making  money  out  of  them  somehow.  Others  set 
him  down  as  eccentric — a word  which  to  certain  minds  ex- 
plains everything  sufficiently  by  declaring  explanation  impos- 
;sible.  Others  thought  he  did  all  for  the  honour  and  pleasure 
■of  rubbing  skirts  with  the  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Aspar  was  very  cautious  about  the  young  men  of 
family  whom  he  brought  to  his  house.  His  girls  were  too 
pretty  to  run  any  risks  with.  His  general  idea  was  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  some  generous  young  fellow  this  vision  : 
— “Here  is  a lovely,  educated,  and  pure  girl,  with  all  the 
manners  of  a lady ; here  is  a father  who  does  not  pretend  tc 
the  ways  of  society,  but  who  has  the  soul  of  a gentleman  ; 
who  was  a friend,  and  more  than  a friend,  to  me  in  my  difii- 
culties,  and  who,  evidently,  would  be  quite  willing  to  keep 
himself  in  the  background.  How  could  I do  anything  better 
than  marry  the  girl  The  first  step,  the  first  girl  married, 
would,  Mr.  Aspar  felt  convinced,  settle  all.  The  unmarried 
daughter  would  be  taken  under  the  shelter  of  the  married 
lady,’’  and  receive  the  benefit  of  her  social  position,  whili 
he  would  proudly  and  gladly  efface  himself  altogether.  He 
did  not  even  ask  the  reward  of  seeing  his  daughters  ladies. 
He  only  wanted  to  make  them  ladies  ; to  know  that  it  was 
so  ; that  his  task  was  accomplished. 

When  chance  brought  Tyrone  in  Aspar’s  way,  the  specu- 
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.ating  father  thought  he  saw  peculiar  hopes  there.  He  did 
not  think  it  likely  the  young  man’s  affairs  could  be  irre- 
trievable— young  men  naturally  are  extravagant,  even  in  their 
confessions  of  ruin:  he  had  heard,  too,  something  of  the 
ycreat  expectations  which  overshadowed  Tyrone’s  life.  Now, 
this  seemed  a splendid  chance.  Tyrone  was  a man  of  un- 
doubted position,  and  even  with  a kind  of  mythical  family 
dignity,  a sort  of  semi-fabulous  royalty  about  him.  His  wife 
might  go  anywhere.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  poor, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  daughter  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy would  be  given  to  one  who  was  poor  and  half  a rebel. 
He  was  handsome,  he  was  reputed  to  be  generous  ; he  might 
one  day  be  rich.  There  was  a time  when  Mr.  Aspar  would 
gladly  have  given  his  daughter  to  a man  of  family  were  he 
never  so  poor.  But  that  time  was  when  his  own  money- 
making was  at  its  zenith,  and  that  time  had  gone  for  ever. 
When  Tyrone  came  to  Mr.  Aspar’s  house,  the  task  of  the 
latter  had  grown  terribly  severe,  for  he  wanted  rank  and 
money  too.  That  was  a cruel  bargain  he  had  now  to  drive 
with  fate.  Who  in  England  would  give  the  old  lamps  of 
family  and  fortune  for  the  new  lamps  of  beauty  and  youth  ? 

Mr.  Aspar  did  not  lay  much  account  by  Tyrone’s  extrava- 
gance or  the  follies  and  even  vices  which  were  imputed  to 
him  ; young  men  would  be  young  men,  he  thought.  There 
are  no  Josephs  to  be  found  among  the  youth  of  Belgravia. 
Indeed,  perhaps,  Madame  Potiphar  was  not  very  good-look- 
ing. Dearly  and  devotedly  as  Mr.  Aspar  loved  his  daughter, 
yet  he  could  not  lift  its  soul  out  of  its  sphere,  or  contem- 
plate marriage  with  any  higher  view  than  his  clients  in  Bel- 
gravia assigned  to  it.  A man  amuses  himself  first,  then  he 
sows  his  wild  oats  and  marries — that  is  all  the  natural  sort 
of  thing.  He  had  seen  many  and  many  a marriage  turn  out 
to  all  appearances  perfectly  happy,  the  preliminaries  of  which 
he  had  himself  helped  to  arrange,  by  advancing  the  money 
which  was  to  pension  off  the  favourite,  who  would  thenceforth 
be  superfluous  if  not  inconvenient.  Therefore,  although  he 
fully  believed  that  Tyrone  was  guilty  of  follies  infinitely 
worse  than  could  fairly  be  laid  to  our  hero’s  charge,  Aspar 
cared  little  about  that  until  he  found  that  Tyrone’s  great  ex- 
pectations were  so  little  worth.  Then,  when  he  found  out 
all,  a positive  terror  seized  him.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  a continued  acquaintance  between  this  handsome,  brilliant, 
reckless,  ruined  young  man,  and  his  romantic,  eccentric  little 
Jennie. 
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Meanwhile  his  affairs  had  gone  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  Usually  the  money  he  advanced  was  made  good  to 
him,  as  debts  of  honour  are  paid.  But  one  young  man  of 
high  rank,  who  was  within  six  months  of  accession  to  a mag- 
nificent fortune,  died  of  dissipation  prematurely,  and  left  no 
acknowledgment  of  his  debts,  and  Mr.  Aspar  lost  all  that 
money.  Another  turned  out  such  an  utter  scapegrace  that 
his  father,  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  not  at  all  likely  to 
die,  renounced  all  communication  with  him,  and  the  youth 
actually  went  into  the  Austrian  service  and  was  killed  a^^ 
Sadowa,  Mr.  Aspar’s  money  perishing  with  him.  Mr.  Aspai 
then  tried  a speculation  or  two  and  failed  ; he  mortgaged  his 
shop,  its  contents,  his  Surrey  cottage,  everything  he  had  in 
the  world,  to  meet  his  liabilities.  For  this  man  who  had 
been  dealing  with  spendthrifts,  and  prodigals,  and  profligates 
all  his  life,  was  austerely  honest. 

Then  he  saw  that  his  whole  scheme  was  shattered  into 
pieces.  He  had  no  longer  any  faint  shade  of  a hope.  He 
was  only  trying  to  retreat ; he  was  in  constant  agony  lest  the 
retreat  itself  should  be  a failure  and  a tragedy.  His  mind 
became  haunted  with  unreasonable  and  morbid  alarms,  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  Tyrone. 

At  last  he  consulted  a physician,  and  found  that  he  had 
for  a long  time  been  practically  under  sentence  of  death. 
With  perfect  quiet  of  mind  he  might  yet  live  a year,  he  was 
told.  He  knew  that  his  mind  would  never  be  at  rest  again 
while  life  remained  to  him,  and  in  the  spasmodic,  despairing 
agony  of  the  thought,  he  died. 

The  ruined  man  was  laid  in  earth,  and  no  one  ever  knew, 
save  the  faithful  Carpenter,  what  the  game  of  his  life  had 
been,  and  the  forfeit ; what  he  had  lived  for  and  died  for. 
Hot  even  the  sad  lustre  of  defeat  hung  over  his  obscure 
grave. 


CHAPTEE  XYIII. 

Tyuone  and  Macan  walked  slowly  along  a patch  of  shore  in 
the  early  dawn  of  a summer  morning.  The  sky  was  grey  as 
yet,  and  the  water  looked  livid  beneath  it.  There  were  no 
waves,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seemed  to  pulsate, 
seemed  to  be  lifted  and  withdrawn  by  profound  alternate 
throbs,  so  that  every  other  moment  a heavy,  solemn  fall  was 
heard  upon  the  beach.  The  tide  was  nearly  at  the  full. 
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Tlie  strip  of  beach  along  which  they  paced  was  enclosed 
within  two  outstretched  arms  of  the  clayey  cliffs  that  rose 
high  above  them.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  climb  those 
heights.  The  soft  and  crumbling  nature  of  the  soil  would 
have  defied  the  craftiest  cragsman.  The  whole  coast  here 
was  lonely ; the  nearest  village  of  any  kind  was  two  miles 
off.  The  place  was  nearly  midway  between  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  and  seated  between  these  two  points  of  attraction  to 
tourists  was  naturally  almost  as  safe  as  a cottage  which 
stands  between  two  buildings  provided  with  lightning  con- 
ductors. But  this  little  spot  had  another  and  a peculiar  ad- 
vantage for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  now  turned.  When 
the  tide  was  full  it  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  shore 
beyond  either  arm  of  the  hills  which  embraced  it.  The  little 
l^atch  of  soil  then  resembled  an  arc,  of  which  the  high  water 
line  was  the  chord. 

They’re  late,”  said  Macan,  looking  anxiously  along  the 
shore  ; ‘‘  and  that’s  a droll  thing  too  ! Fellows  are  generally 
in  good  time  for  devil’s  work  like  this.  If  it  was  to  do  a 
real  service  to  anybody  now,  I shouldn’t  wonder,  but  this 
sort  of  thing — ” 

“We  are  idlers,”  Tyrone  answered,  carelessly,  “and  can 
afford  to  wait.  They  couldn’t,  I suppose,  have  missed  the 
way?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  Sure,  ’twas  Charette  himself  pointed 
out  the  place,  because  of  its  convenience.  Once  the  tide 
comes  in  there’ll  be  no  getting  at  us,  except  in  a boat.  He 
says  he’s  had  more  than  one  little  affair  here  before.  Bedad, 
Mr.  Tyrone,  I sometimes  wish  the  devil  had  him ! I think 
you’re  about  right  as  to  these  foreign  Bed  Eepublicans.  I 
don’t  know  what  business  they  have  with  us  at  all.  What 
does  Charette  know  or  care  about  Ireland  ?” 

“ About,  I suppose,  as  much  as  he  knew  of  any  other  of 
the  countries  he  has  fought  in — next  to  nothing.  Poor 
Ireland  i She  only  wanted  that !” 

“ And  yet  now,  do  you  know,”  Macan  said,  halting  in  his 
walk,  and  touching  Tyrone  on  the  elbow  to  induce  him  to  face 
round — “do  you  know,  Mr.  Tyrone,  there’s  something  in 
what  he  says,  too.  You  wont  be  angry  ? You  wont  take 
offence  at  what  a blunt  Irishman  says,  who  never  was  niuci 
of  a scholar,  and  isn’t  anything  at  all  of  a swell?  I’i3 
Lalking  now  to  my  Chief,  he  and  I alone,  and  facing  oni 
another.” 
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‘‘Go  on,  General  Macan,  I am  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
Bay. 

“ Well,  then,  I think  it  isn’t  any  wonder  we  take  up  with 
foreisrners  when  our  own  Chiefs  desert  us.  ‘ Welcome 
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trumpery  for  the  want  of  company,’  you  know,  says  the  old 
proverb.  I think  you  ought  to  be  with  us  ! What  do  you 
want  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  ? Come  and  lead 
us  ! Think  of  the  thousands — ah ! the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— that  would  rally  at  the  name  of  Maurice  Tyrone,  and 
have  to  be  argufied,  and  talked,  and  bamboozled,  by  the  im- 
mortal Jupitei*,  to  follow  Felix  Macan.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better 
for  you  anyhow — ay,  and  for  your  soul,  too,  if  you  care 
about  that — to  risk  your  life  for  your  country  than  in  blazing 
away  at  that  red-headed  devil,  Charette  ?” 

Tyrone  shook  his  head. 

“No,  Macan ! My  own  life  is  my  own.  If  this  fellow 
were  to  shoot  me  to-day,  the  world  would  have  no  loss.  I 
don’t  know  that  the  average  of  humanity  would  not  even 
stand  a trifle  higher.  But  if  I encourage  a rebellion,  and 
bring  scores  and  hundreds  of  poor  fellows  to  death,  the  curses 
of  their  widows  would  be  on  my  head,  and  rightly ” 

“ Oh,  come,  be  easy  now ” 

“ Eightly.  Their  lives  would  be  spent  for  nothing.  I tell 
you,  Macan,  you  don’t  understand  the  slate  of  things.  You 
are  concocting  in  America  only  a gigantic  farce,  with  a tragedy 
at  the  end  of  it.  Your  rebellion  hasn’t  a shadow  of  a chauce 
even  of  making  a decent  appearance  in  the  papers.  I said 
before,  and  I tell  you  again,  it  will  never  exact  of  the  Govern- 
ment one  single  charge  of  cavalry.  If  it  did  I might  almost 
be  satisfied,  but  it  will  not.” 

“ Then  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  Irish  people  are  a race 
^f  cowards  ?” 

“ No,  but  they  have  no  organization.  No  rebellion  ever 
succeeds  without  local  institutions  to  start  from.  Our  people 
know  it  couldn’t  succeed,  and  they  have  no  heart  for  it.  You 
don’t  know  Englishmen.  You  fancy  the  days  of  Cromwell 
are  still  in  existence.  We  can  have  everything  we  want,  or 
can  fairly  claim,  by  proving  our  case.  There  is  not  a fairer 
body  in  the  world  than  the  English  Parliament,  with  all  its 
faults.  It  only  wants  to  hear  the  truth.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way,”  said  Macan 
Bedad,  it  looks  bad  for  the  old  cause  of  Ireland  when  a 
Tyrone  defends  the  English  Parliament.  Fair!  Just  you 
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let  jour  Parliament  know  that  you’ve  gone  to  a Fenian  meet- 
ing and  kept  its  counsels,  and  see  how  fair  they’ll  be.  Oh 
no,  ‘ We’ll  never  trust  John  Bull  again,  nor  let  his  lies 
allure’  ” — and  the  General  vented  his  dissatisfaction  in  a 
snatch  of  song. 

Here  comes  one  of  our  men  at  least,”  Tyrone  said.  I see 
Colonel  Quentin  scrambling  over  the  height  yonder.” 

‘‘  And  only  in  time,  too.  The  tide’s  nearly  full ; a few 
minutes  more,  and  he’d  have  had  to  swim  to  us.  But  where’s 
my  bold  Charette,  I wonder?” 

Colonel  Quentin  came  along  the  strand  with  a cloak  thrown 
over  his  shoulder  and  displaying  his  usual  easy  swagger.  He 
touched  his  hat  when  he  came  near,  and  Tyrone  acknowledged 
the  courtesy. 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  gentlemen,’^ 
Quentin  said,  ‘‘  but  the  fault  was  not  mine.  How,  first  of  all^ 
will  you  kindly  follow  my  guidance  back  over  that  height, 
for  if  the  tide  catches  us  here,  we  shall  have  an  hour’s  im- 
prisonment for  nothing.” 

“ But  what  about  your  French  fellow  ? Where’s  Charette  r” 
Macan  asked , with  open-mouthed  wonder. 

Tyrone,  a good  deal  surprised  too,  thought  it  best  to  say 
nothing. 

“ I am  the  bearer  of  General  Charette’s  apologies,”  said 
Quentin,  composedly;  “I  mean  apologies  for  his  unexpected 
absence.  Circumstances  over  which,  I can  assure  you,  he  has 
no  control  whatever,  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany. Can’t  we  have  the  explanation  on  the  other  side  of 
that  ridge  of  cliff?  I don’t  care  to  spend  an  hour  here  trying 
to  guess  what  the  wild  waves  are  saying.” 

“ It’s  a matter  of  indifference  to  me,”  interposed  Tyrone, 
‘‘  what  has  kept  Monsieur  Charette  away,  but  I think  Colonel 
Quentin  might  give  us  some  clearer  explanation  than  this 
about  his  absence.  I don’t  care  to  play  a part  in  a farce.” 

‘‘Ho  farce,  Mr.  Tyrone,  I assure  you.  I was  only  anxious 
to  save  our  time.  General  Charette  is  arrested.” 

“ The  devil  he  is !”  exclaimed  Macan.  “ Arrested  for 
what  ?” 

“ Arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  aS> 
a Fenian  conspirator.” 

, “ They  couldn’t  do  it ! they  daren’t  do  it  1”  cried  Macan. 

“ Perhaps  not,  but  I can  assure  you  they  have  done  it,” 
Quentin  coolly  replied.  “ General  Charette  is  now  as  fast  ia 
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prison,  Macan,  as  we  shall  be  fast  here  for  the.  next  hour,  if 
we  continue  talking  on  this  spot  five  minutes  longer/’ 

The  tide  was  coming  close  on  them,  and  even  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  unexpected  news  there  was  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  unpleasantness  of  an  hour’s  imprisonment  on  a small 
strip  of  sand.  The  whole  party,  therefore,  hurriedly  climbed 
over  one  of  the  clay  reefs,  if  we  may  use  such  a word,  which, 
stretching  down  from  the  wall  of  cliff  that  formed  the  back- 
ground, embraced  the  little  patch  of  strand  whereon  the  duel 
was  to  have  taken  place.  No  word  was  spoken  aloud,  but 
Macan  kept  continually  humming  a tune,  whistling,  and 
muttering  to  himself  as  they  were  accomplishing  their  passage 
over.  At  last  they  were  safe  on  the  open  strand,  and  could 
see  at  a little  distance  the  narrow  path  winding  down  the  cliff 
'by  which  they  had  descended.  The  dawn  was  now  glow- 
ing with  long  purple  streaks  across  a sky-field  of  bright 
saffron.  On  the  edge  of  the  sea  some  fisher  girls  were  already 
seen. 

Now  then,  Phil,  tell  us  how  and  all  about  it !”  the  impa- 
tient Macan  exclaimed. 

All  that  I have  to  tell  is  easily  told.  Somehow  or  other 
the  British  Grovernment  seems  to  have  learned  what  was 
going  on,  for  a descent  was  made  upon  Charette  when  he 
thought  himself  perfectly  safe  ; he  and  his  papers  were  seized, 
and  he  was  carried  off  to  prison.” 

^‘Can  this  be?”  asked  Macan,  looking  at  Tyrone.  ‘‘Can 
the  British  Government  arrest  men  v/ho  are  not  British 
subjects  ?” 

“ Certainly,  for  taking  part  in  rebellious  conspiracies  on 
British  soil.  I am  not  surprised  at  this  ; not  in  the  least. 
All  your  fine  plots  are  betrayed  the  moment  they  are  ripe  for 
betrayal.  This  ought  to  cure  you  of  such  folly,  Macan.” 

“ Then  do  you  mean  to  say  they’ll  try  Charette  and  con- 
demn him  ?” 

“ If  they  think  him  worth  the  trouble  ; I shouldn’t  if  I 
were  the  Government.” 

“ Charette  is  in  prison,”  said  Quentin,  calmly  pursuing  the 
thread  of  his  story ; “ and  I think  if  I were  you,  Macan,  I 
wouldn’t  return  to  London  just  now ; it  might  be  injudicious. 
You  will  find  Paris  a more  agreeable  sojourn  about  this  time 
of  the  year.” 

“ Oh,  pshaw  ! You  don’t  mean  to  hint  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can’t  protect  a fellow  ? Old  Uncle  Sam  ain’t  quite 
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played  out  just  yet.  ISTo,  you  bet ! If  they  touch  me  you’ll 
find  they’ll  drop  me  like  a hot  potato.” 

“ Perhaps  so  ; though  I doubt  much  whether  our  folks 
would  be  at  all  disposed  to  keep  you  out  of  any  such  difficulty. 
It’s  all  very  well,  Macan,  to  hint  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Government 
standing  ready  in  the  background.  That  sort  of  thing  may 
have  an  effect  on  the  raw  recruits  of  Penianism ; you  and  I 
know  how  much  of  his  countenance  Uncle  Sam  really  gives 
you.  Besides,  even  if  you  did  get  off  in  the  end,  the  ];)i'eli- 
minary  revelations  might  not  suit  you.” 

“ They  mightn’t  suit  the  cause,  and  that’s  what  I’m  think- 
ing of.  I’d  rather  like  the  fun  of  the  thing  myself.  Vfhat  do 
you  advise,  Mr.  Tyrone?” 

This,  and  this  only.  Give  up  all  this  insane  plotting  and 
scheming.  General  Macan.  I am  glad  with  all  my  heart  that 
this  wretched  thing  has  been  exploded  so  harmlessly  and  so 
soon.  I beg  of  you  to  let  it  be  a warning  to  you  ; you  are  a 
good  fellow  and  deserve  better  work.  Go  back  to  the  United 
States  and  tell  our  countrymen  there  to  serve  the  land  which 
has  adopted  them ; to  help  Ireland  by  making  new  homes 
and  openings  there  for  Irishmen,  and  not  to  add  to  Ireland’s 
misery  by  exposing  her  to  new  wounds  and  to  new  ridicule. 
Dissolve  your  absurd  Penian  organization ” 

ISTever,  by  the  Almighty  1 Never  while  there’s  a drop  of 
blood — ” Macan  was  breaking  into  a wild  exclamation,  when 
Quentin  actually  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. 

‘‘  Pray  no  swearing,  Macan  ! Mr.  Tyrone  talks  good  sense 
from  his  point  of  view  and  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him. 
Anyhow,  we  don’t  care  for  any  Penian  oaths  just  now  and 
here ; Mr.  Tyrone  and  I are  only  lookers-on.  Take  my 
advice,  Macan,  and  go  on  to  Paris  until  this  little  storm  blows 
over.” 

“I  suppose  I’d  better,”  Macan  said,  rather  ruefully,  as  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  looked  at  it  as  if  it  could  lend  him  coun- 
sel ; “ I suppose  I’d  better.  And  yet,  dog  on  my  skin,  as  the 
Western  fellows  say,  if  I like  it.  It  looks  like  leaving 
Charette  in  the  hole ; and,  though  I never  much  liked  the 
red-headed  thief,  I hate  the  notion  of  seeming  to  run  away 
and  desert  him.  But  I suppose  I must  go.” 

“ You  can’t  help  Charette,”  Quentin  said  ; and  your  pre- 
sence, I suspect,  would  rather  injure  him  than  serve  him. 
Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  sure,  will  see  that  justice  is  done.” 

True  enough.  You’re  a big  Indian,  a Parliament  man, 
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and  all  that ; you’ll  not  see  poor  Charette  unfairly  dealt  with 
by  John  Bull,  will  you  ?”  General  Macan  asked,  turning 
eagerly  to  Tyrone.  “ You  wont  remember  any  little  un- 
pleasantness that  may  have  happened  between  you  at  such  a 
time 

“ Oh,  Charette  is  safe  enough,”  Tyrone  said ; “ they  will 
probably  only  keep  him  in  until  this  whole  affair  is  exploded. 
But  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  anything  I can  do  for  him 
shall  be  done,  if  he  needs  it.  I think  I owe  him  that  much 
and  Tyrone  smiled. 

“ Bedad  you  do,”  chuckled  Macan,  for  you  tumbled  him 
like  ten-pins.  I can’t  help  laughing  when  I think  of  it.  Well, 
I suppose  we  must  part ; but  we  only  part  like  the  blades  of 
the  scissors,  to  meet  again,  I hope.” 

“ I hope  not,”  Tyrone  said,  gravely,  for  your  sake,  Macan, 
Think  of  my  advice  ; go  back  to  America  and  serve  her  ; you 
can’t  serve  Ireland  in  your  way ” 

“ When  I forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem — ” the  General  began, 
and  then  he  stopped  with  a grim  smile.  ‘‘  Where  are  you 
bound  for,  Phil?” 

“ I’ll  go  to  Paris  with  you  for  a few  days ; then  I’ll  come 
back  to  London ; I am  safe  there.  Like  Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  no 
Fenian;  I speak  Fenian  daggers,  but  I use  none.” 

Tyrone  looked  round  with  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes.  But 
Quentin  seemed  calmly  unconscious  of  having  said  anything 
which  could  possibly  give  offence. 

‘‘You’re  not  the  rose,  though  you  live  near  it — ^under  it, 
for  that  matter,”  said  Macan.  “ Well,  never  mind ; some 
must  watch  while  others  sleep,  as  Shakspeare  says.” 

“I  have  a carriage  on  the  road  above,”  said  Colonel 
Quentin,  pointing  in  that  direction.  “ It  will  take  us  to  the 
town,  into  the  railway  station,  and  then  we  can  all  go  our 
ways.” 

So  they  mounted  the  cliff  in  silence.  Quentin  smoked ; 
Macan  hummed  an  air  between  his  teeth.  Tyrone  felt  greatly 
relieved  for  two  reasons.  He  was  free  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
duel ; he  felt  a strong  hope  that  a premature  explosion  had 
shattered  harmlessly  the  Fenian  plot.  In  some  way  that  he 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  explain  in  words  he  seemed  to 
have  got  a new  charter  and  lease  of  life.  Little  as  the  thought 
of  death  had  pressed  upon  him,  it  yet  was  evident  to  his  mind 
that  in  coming  to  meet  Charette  he  might  have  been  coming 
to  his  death.  How  that  the  danger  was  over  it  presented 
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itself  more  emphatically  to  his  mind.  Suppose  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  bullet  of  that  crack-brained  Frenchman  (Tyrone, 
a capital  shot,  had  resolved  that  he  would  not,  under  any 
provocation,  aim  at  his  antagonist),  what  a death  and  what 
a life  ! A life  of  senseless,  tasteless  extravagance  and  folly,  of 
shameful  debt  and  difficulty,  of  playing  at  patriotism  and  poli- 
tics ; and  a death  springing  out  of  a quarrel  with  a half-crazy 
adventurer.  Something  in  the  circumstances — the  scene,  the 
hour,  the  sweet  morning  air,  the  sunrise,  the  breath  of  the 
sea,  the  dear  old  memories  of  childhood  and  youth  which  the 
i ouch  of  French  soil  sent  rushing  to  his  heart — something  in 
all  this  filled  the  young  man  with  regret  for  the  past  and  re^ 
solve  for  the  future.  Mounting  the  cliff  silently  he  cast  one 
bold,  reliant  glance  over  the  sea,  and  he  determined  to  take 
up  his  broken  life  and  honestly  mend  it.  And,  mingling  with 
the  resolve,  came  somehow  the  thought  of  Jennie  Aspar,  now 
an  orphan. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

Colonel  Quentin  did  not  think  of  remaining  in  Paris.  Un- 
like most  Americans,  he  cared  little  for  the  Boulevards  and 
the  Champs  Elysees.  He  had  come  to  London  on  businesa 
of  various  kinds,  and  Paris  only  interrupted  his  pursuits.  In 
Paris,  too,  he  found  it  hard  to  get  along,  except  through  the 
influence  of  the  American  Minister  and  other  Americans  of 
distinction ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  these  somehow  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  for  Colonel  Quentin.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  London  he  could  do  without  his  countrymen.  He  could 
make  the  acquaintance  of  English  people  for  himself,  and  it 
was  with  English  people  he  especially  wished  to  have  to  do. 

Philip  Quentin,  as  he  had  called  himself  from  boyhood, 
was  a man  of  some  talent  and  of  great  ambition,  but,  un- 
luckily for  his  ambition,  of  a keenly  sensitive  and  egotistic 
nature.  He  had  gone  through  life  conscious  of  a sort  of 
pariah  mark  upon  him,  for  Quentin’s  father  and  mother  were 
of  the  class  who  used  to  be  branded  throughout  the  Southern 
States  of  America  as  the  mean  whites.  Quentin’s  mothei 
was  the  sister  of  old  Tyrone’s  wife,  the  old  Tyrone  whose  son 
now  lay  dead  in  the  miserable  house  on  the  southern  side  of 
London.  Both  sisters  were  pretty  and  poor  and fast.”  Old 
Tyrone  of  New  York  married  one  and  was  not  happy  with  her; 
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always  suspected  her,  and  never  without  good  reason  foi 
suspicion.  The  other  sister,  much  younger,  was  taken  down 
South  by  a rich  Tennessean  who  came  up  to  New  York  one 
winter  and  made  her  acquaintance  one  day  on  a Brooklyn 
ferry-boat.  The  young  Southerner,  however,  dropped  her 
very  soon  somewhere,  and  she  subsequently  married  a poor 
sicldler  in  Virginia,  and  she  had  a son,  and  they  were  of  that 
despised  and  degraded  class,  the  mean  whites — the  creatures 
who  had  neither  the  social  position  and  property  that  seemed 
essential  to  freedom  in  the  South,  nor  the  protected  comfort 
of  slavery.  Philip,  the  son,  was  a clever  and  precocious  boy. 
He  soon  saw  the  social  degradation  of  their  condition.  He 
overheard  some  domestic  disputes  in  which  the  character  of 
his  mother  was  rather  frankly  discussed,  and  in  which  her 
husband’s  explicit  accusation  met  with  a doubtful  denial,  and 
finally  a contemptuous  and  cynical  admission  on  her  part. 
Philip  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  any  place  would  suit  him 
better  than  home.  He  ran  away — indeed,  there  was  little 
effort  likely  to  be  made  to  stay  his  departure — and  after 
much  weary  wandering  and  privation  he  found  himself  in 
New  York.  He  did  not  go  near  his  Irish  uncle  Tyrone,  not 
thinking  it  likely  that  he  would  find  much  of  a welcome  from 
him.  He  got  a situation  as  messenger  in  a store  ; he  lived 
on  next  to  nothing,  but  took  care  to  get  himself  educated. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  a man  of  some  influence  and 
benevolence,  who  obtained  for  him  finally  a nomination  to 
West  Point,  the  great  military  academy  of  the  United  States. 
Once  in  there,  Philip’s  way  was  clear  enough.  The  pay  and 
rations  allowed  to  a cadet  were  ample  for  his  support.  At 
length  he  found  himself  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army, 
rnd  on  duty  in  one  of  the  forts  in  the  Southern  city  where 
Selina  Saulsbury  was  then  a young  belle  and  poetess. 

Philip,  the  moment  he  entered  New  York,  resolved  to 
change  his  name.  He  acted  on  Coleridge’s  plan,  glanced  up 
at  the  nearest  shop,  saw  the  name  Quentin,  and  became 
thcn^  -Torth  Philip  Qnenlin.  We  need  not  follow  him  througk 
his  love,  his  disappointment,  his  adventures  in  the  war,  his 
capture  and  imprisonment.  The  war  over,  Quentin  went  in 
for  mining  speculations  in  the  West,  and  showed  rather  a 
genius  in  that  way.  Although  he  somehow  did  not  get  much 
mixed  up  with  companies  and  speculations  of  the  better 
class,  he  got  his  pockets  well  filled  with  money  that  seemed 
to  go  as  fast  as  it  came.  He  was  arranging  for  a trip  to 
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Europe  on  the  business  of  one  of  the  mining  speculations 
with  which  he  was  concerned,  when  he  heard  in  New  York 
of  old  Tyrone’s  death  and  his  strange  will.  The  old  man, 
having  learned  that  his  nephew  had  repudiated  his  family 
and  run  away,  was  taken  with  a sort  of  admiration  for  him, 
and  aj^pointed  him  (if  he  should  still  be  living  and  could 
prove  his  identity)  the  heir  of  the  money  in  the  event  of  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Tyrone  not  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions. Quentin  thus  saw  himself  placed  within  the  possi- 
bility of  a future  surpassing  the  dreams  of  his  wildest 
ambition.  He  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  and  still 
suppressed  his  identity.  So  long  as  he  remained  unknown 
he  thought  there  was  some  chance  of  his  being  able  to  advance 
his  own  interests.  From  a distance  he  studied  the  ground 
and  the  character  of  Tyrone.  Macan  gave  him,  unconsciously, 
plenty  of  help.  The  Fenian  organization  seemed  a provi- 
dential chance  to  Quentin.  The  two  war  comrades  came  to 
Europe  each  with  his  own  design  on  the  career  of  Tyrone. 
Quentin  had  hardly  reached  London  when  he  found  the  new 
chance  given  to  his  schemes  in  the  person  of  his  old  love, 
Selina  Lorn. 

Colonel  Quentin  had  ambition  and  talent  enough  to  secure 
success,  but  his  sensitiveness  and  his  egotism  were  his  fatal 
enemies.  It  was  a torture  to  him  always  to  think  that  people 
were  mentally  scrutinizing  his  claims  to  be  considered  a gen- 
tleman; and  his  occasional  swaggering  self-assertion  was  only  a 
forcibly  disguised  confession  of  weakness.  He  had  never  for- 
given Selina  Lorn  for  having  made  a fool  of  him  and  thrown 
him  over,  and  there  was  something  feminine,  in  the  worst  sense, 
in  the  revengeful  pleasure  which  he  felt  while  humbling  and 
torturing  her.  He  was  not  naturally  bad ; he  might,  under 
bappier  circumstances  of  early  life,  have  been  generous  and 
even  high-principled.  But  the  base  condition  of  his  early 
bringing-up  clung  to  him.  He  had  some  of  the  worst  mean- 
nesses of  servitude  added  to  the  vanity  and  conceit  of  the  so- 
called  self-made  man.  Contact  with  such  a woman  as  Selina 
Lorn  was  a great  misfortune  to  him,  for  so  much  really 
furious  passion  thrown  away  in  his  youth,  turned  sour  and 
corrupt  within  him.  Even  the  war  did  not  ennoble  his  cha- 
racter, for  he  went  with  his  flag  as  much  out  of  hatred  for 
the  South,  where  he  had  been  so  degraded,  as  gratitude  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  North,  which  had  been  his  friend. 

Colonel  Quentin  kept  his  eyes  pretty  closely  on  anything 
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tLat  seemed  to  concern  him,  however  remotely,  and  he  had 
learned  before  he  left  for  France  all  about  the  death  of  Jennie’s 
father,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  event  had  left  the  two 
girls.  He  immediately  paid  Mrs.  Lorn  a visit. 

“ This  is  a chance  for  you,  Selina,”  he  said,  after  some 
preliminary  words.  “This  girl  Jennie,  I suppose,  is  the 
l;ated  rival  ?” 

Mrs.  Lorn  blushed  deeply.  “ How  can  you  spealr  to  a 
Avoman  in  that  way ? The  poor  little  girl!  That  child  in 
rivalry  with  me  1” 

“ Do  try  to  tell  the  truth,  Selina,  in  speaking  with  me  at 
least,  or  teach  your  cheeks  the  art  of  conspiring  with  your 
tongue.  You  are  afraid  of  this  girl — you  think  your  young 
hero  likely  to  make  her  a young  heroine.  Is  not  that  so  ?” 

“ If  you  choose  to  humiliate  me.  Colonel  Quentin,  by  such 
a suggestion,  I cannot  help  myself — I can’t  even  resent  it.” 

‘‘Why  should  you  resent  it  ? I don’t  want  to  offend  you, 
I mean  to  helj)  you ; only  I don’t  care  to  throw  my  words 
away  for  nothing,  and  I want  to  be  quite  sure  that  we  under- 
stand each  other.  Well,  I think  we  do.  How  this  girl,  you 
know,  is  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  Here  is  a splendid  chanoie 
for  you.  You  can  play  the  magnanimous  with  a vengeance. 
Go  to  this  girl,  and  offer  to  take  her  under  your  care,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Don’t  listen  to  any  refusal — carry  her  off. 
Bring  her  here.” 

“ Here — bring  her  here  ? I don’t  understand  you.” 

“No?  And  they  talk  of  the  tact  of  women  1”  Quentin 
said,  raising  his  eyebrows.  “Can’t  you  see  that,  in  the 
first  place,  you  will  show  S23lendidly  in  the  eyes  of  her 
and  of  him;  that,  in  the  next  place,  you  will  show  him 
how  little  afraid  you  are  of  her — which  will  of  itself 
reduce  her  value  immensely  in  his  eyes ; and  in  the 
third  and  last  place,  you  will  have  her  always  under  your 
influence,  and  if  you  can’t  in  six  weeks — what  with  open 
counsel  and  half-hidden  inuendos,  and  all  a woman’s  tricks 
of  covert  allusion  and  stab,  and  pretended  pity  and  so 
forth — utterly  spoil  her  chances  and  change  her  purposes,  and 
render  her  absolutely  miserable,  if  you  wish  to  do  that,  you 
are  not  the  woman  I take  you  for.  You  are  a very  different 
creature  from  the  Selina  who  used  to  flirt  with  me  long  ago, 
and  wLo  beguiled  old  Lorn  in  the  end.  Just  take  my  advice, 
Selina.” 

“ I will — I suppose  I must/’ 
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And  look  liere,  there  are  such  things  to  be  done,  if  people 
only  had  the  brains ! Of  course  this  girl  must  have  had 
some  piano  or  guitar,  or  favourite  instrument  of  some  kind. 
All  girls  have.  Find  out  all  about  that,  as  you  can  easily 
do — j^iano,  books,  relics  of  mamma — that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know — and  have  the  articles  bought  up,  and  placed  in  your 
house  ready  for  her  when  she  comes.  That  kind  of  thing 
tells  immensely.’’ 

There  are  two  girls,  Philip.” 

‘‘Yes,  but  you  can’t  take  the  two.  Mind,  not  on  any 
account ! You  must  have  your  little  rival  absolutely  under 
your  own  control  and  influence.  That  ridiculous  woman,  the 
Aunt  Lucy,  ought  to  take  the  other  girl.  I suppose  she  will. 
Anyhow,  you  can’t  1 You  understand  your  Y->art,  Mrs.  Lorn  ?” 

“ I do,”  said  Mrs.  Lorn,  with  a sigh.  “ But  I wish,  Philip, 
you  had  not  the  art  of  making  even  a good  action  seem  mean 
and  selfish.” 

“ Yes,  the  pleasanter  thing  in  life  is  to  make  mean  and 
selfish  actions  seem  good.  But  that  is  an  art  I don’t  care  to 
cultivate  with  you,  Selina.” 

“ I am  almost  ashamed  of  trying  to  serve  this  girl.” 

“ Be  not  ashamed,  my  dear ; there  will  be  little  service 
when  all’s  done,  you’ll  find.” 

Colonel  Quentin  presently  took  his  departure,  leaving  Selina 
to  rage  within  herself  impotently.  He  never  came  without 
degrading  her  in  her  own  estimation.  His  purpose  and 
business  seemed  to  be  her  degradation.  He  stripped  away 
with  a pitiless  hand  from  her  little  cowering  and  shuddering 
soul  all  the  tinsels  and  purple  rags  of  sentiment  and  romance' 
and  mock  heroism  in  which  she  loved  to  drape  it,  and  he 
compelled  her  to  regard  it  in  all  its  naked  meanness  and 
egotism.  “ I wish  somebody  would  kill  him  ! I wish  I had 
the  courage  to  kill  him  !”  she  muttered  to  herself.  “ I am  a 
coward — a Southern  woman,  and  yet  a coward!” 

She  had  tried  once  or  twice  what  could  be  done  by  the  old 
fascinations.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  bring  Philip  Quentin 
back  into  love  with  her  once  more,  and  see  him  her  slave  1 
But  Quentin  laughed  in  her  face,  and  told  her  with  pleasing 
frankness  that  he  saw  through  all  her  little  tricks,  and  made 
mirth  of  her  until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She  gave  up 
that  plan  in  despair,  and  submitted  to  her  fate  in  bitterness, 
hoping  that  heaven,  or  some  other  power,  would  rid  her  of 
her  persecutor  before  he  had  time  to  drive  her  out  of  her  senses. 
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I say,  mamma !”  said  Theodore,  bursting  in  upon  her, 
‘4sn’t  this  an  awful  go  ? Look  here,  you  know  ! something’s 
got  to  be  done.  Poor  Jennie  Aspar — that  stunning  girl — 
finest  girl  in  all  England — lost  her  father,  and  hasn’t  got  a 
red  cent,  I hear.” 

So  I have  heard,  darling.  Very  sad  : a heavy  dispensation 
of  Providence ” 

Yes,  I know.  But  something  must  be  done ; you  know, 
ive  can’t  stand  that  sort  of  thing.” 

What  sort  of  thing,  Theodore  ?” 

Giirls  like  that  left  without  a home,  you  know ; you  must 
bring  them  here.  One  of  them  shall  have  my  room.  I’ll  go 
upstairs.  I don’t  care — men  sleep  anywhere,  you  know.” 

Darling  boy ! I had  thought  of  this  already.” 

‘‘Bully  for  you,  mamma  ! Of  course  you  did.  Well,  let’s 
lose  no  time.  I’ll  go  if  you  like.” 

“Well,  Theodore,  I think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
were  to  go  alone.” 

“ Think  so?  Then  I’ll  order  the  brougham,  right  away.” 
And  he  vanished. 

Mrs.  Lorn  felt  somewhat  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
the  charitable  part  thus  became,  in  a measure,  her  own  work 
again,  having  been  suggested  by  the  son  of  her  bosom.  She 
enjoyed  at  all  times  playing  a generous  and  heroine-like  part, 
and  this  would  interest,  amuse,  and  excite  her.  She  was 
enabled  therefore  to  drape  her  nature  again  with  the  tinsels 
and  purple  rags  which  Quentin  had  torn  away.  Moreover, 
she  could  not  conceal  from  herself,  even  in  her  mood  of  re- 
stored heroism  and  self-admiration,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sense  in  Quentin’s  suggestion  about  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  one’s  rival  under  one’s  own  eyes  and  in- 
fluence. 

It  never  occurred  to  Selina  Lorn  to  speculate  as  to  the 
motive  of  Colonel  Quentin  in  counselling  this  act.  For  one 
reason,  Selina  Lorn  never  studied  with  interest  any  emotions 
but  her  own.  She  was  always  her  own  heroine ; and  when 
she  had  got  a hero  her  life  romance  was  complete.  But  even 
if  she  had  suspected  Quentin’s  motive,  she  would  have  had 
to  follow  his  orders  all  the  same.  He  had  now  obtained  a 
pov/er  over  her  which  was  out  of  proportion  even  with  his 
worst  means  of  injuring  her.  By  steadfastly  exhibiting  him- 
self to  her  as  her  master,  by  deliberately  and  continually 
humbling  her  in  her  own  eyes,  and  accustoming  her  to  see 
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that  he  had  a set  purpose  in  thus  humbling  her ; by  inter- 
preting for  her  in  plain  words  all  the  little  crafts  and  hopes 
and  deceits  of  her  nature,  this  unpitying  former  lover  had 
utterly  demoralized  her;  reduced  her  to  such  a condition 
almost  as  that  to  which  some  unscrupulous  mesmerist  can 
bring  a weak-nerved  patient.  But  Quentin  had  a special  and 
personal  purpose  in  ordering  Mrs.  Lorn  to  play  the  part  of  a 
generous  friend  to  Jennie — a purpose  which  could  Selina 
only  have  divined  it,  might  have  gladdened  her  heart  to 
know. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tyrone  had  to  assist  at  tv/o  funerals  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land with  his  new  lease  of  life.  Mr.  Aspar  was  buried  in  the 
beautiful  JSTorwood  cemetery,  near  the  soft  Surrey  hills  ; the 
other  Maurice  Tyrone  was  laid  in  earth  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
burial-ground  at  Kensal  G-reen.  The  widow  desired  that 
he  should  be  buried  there,  because,  though  for  years  he  had 
held  aloof  from  all  recognition  of  dogmatic  creed,  his  early 
life  had  been  nurtured  in  and  even  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  she  who  felt  that  she  had  in  some  sort  beguiled 
him  from  his  faith  and  his  inheritance  with  his  faith,  regarded 
it  as  a sort  of  expiation  that  he  should  be  restored  in  death 
to  the  early  shelter.  Tyrone  could  learn  enough  from  her  few 
allusions  to  their  past  life  to  know  that  the  old  Tyrone  had 
intended  his  son  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  he  had  sent  him  for  this  purpose  to  a Jesuit 
college  in  England,  that  the  young  man  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a young  woman  of  good  family,  that  the  two 
had  fallen  in  love,  that  the  student  had  renounced  his  vows, 
and  that  they  were  married.  The  marriage  meant  their  re- 
pudiation by  both  families  ; meant  a short  prime  of  passionate 
happiness,  snatched  proudly  from  the  world  and  fate,  and 
then  years  of  hard  struggle,  always  brightened  by  love ; and 
then  deepening  poverty,  growing  eccentricity,  an  invading  ill- 
health,  a wretched  living  made  by  teaching  languages  to  the 
very  few  who  would  pay  for  such  instruction ; tinally  a break- 
down and  death ! This  much  Tyrone  half  learned,  half 
guessed.  More,  for  the  present,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
discover. 

Immediately  after  this  dismal  duty  Tyrone  sought  for  news 
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of  Jennie  Aspar,  but  as  yet  did  not  try  to  see  her.  It  guve 
him  a certain  sense  of  annoyance  or  regret — lie  could  hardly 
tell  why — when  he  learned  that  she  was  already  under  the 
I'oof  of  Mrs.  Lorn. 

Days  passed  away,  and  Jennie  was  growing  better  recon- 
ciled to  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  her.  Somehow  it 
had  been  brooding  over  her  so  long  that  it  did  not  come  with 
much  of  a surprise.  She  had  known  by  the  look  in  her 
father’s  face  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  The 
death  sentence  written  there  bore  its  terrible  import  vaguely 
in  its  lines  and  letters,  even  though  the  wondering,  watch- 
ful eye  could  not  trace  out  its  precise  meaning  and  date  of 
doom. 

Ov^erpowered  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Lorn,  Jennie  had 
gladly  acce]3ted  a refuge  in  her  house  for  the  present.  Alicia 
was  sheltered  by  Mrs.  Granger;  but  Mrs.  Granger  could  not 
keep  the  two  girls,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact.  Jennie 
did  not  intend  to  remain  long  an  idle  visitor  anywhere.  She 
took  great  blame  to  herself  for  not  having  tried  to  under- 
stand all  her  father’s  affairs.  She  felt  herself  almost  as  if  she 
were  responsible  in  part  for  his  failure  and  his  death.  ISTo 
feeling  of  that  sort  agonized  the  gentle  and  uninquiring 
Alicia,  who  never  thought  of  any  calamity  but  as  some  mys- 
terious stroke  of  Providence;  and  never  exerted  herself  to 
consider  whether  anything  could  by  possibility  have  been 
other  than  simjDly  what  it  was.  Alicia  never  blamed  herself 
or  anybody  else.  She  took  her  own  household  ways — her 
father,  her  aunt,  death,  and  all  the  other  accidents — precisely 
as  they  came.  She  assumed  that  her  father  was  a model 
father,  and  her  aunt  a model  aunt.  All  the  people  she  knew 
were  good  people.  Nobody  could  have  helped  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  their  quiet  life  at  home  it  had  often  been  a wonder 
to  Alicia  to  see  poor  little  impatient  Jennie  tugging  at  her 
<^hain,  and  snapping  at  the  bars  of  her  cage,  and  objecting  to 
this  and  that,  and  going  nigh  sometimes  to  arraign  the  wholo 
scheme  of  the  universe.  But  she  assumed  that  younger 
sisters  usually  were  so,  and  had  to  be  petted  and  humoured 
a good  deal.  So  she  petted  and  humoured  Jennie,  who  some- 
times grew  all  the  more  impatient  and  contradictory  for  the 
very  petting. 

Jennie  did  not  say  a word  to  her  sister  about  her  own  self- 
reproach.  It  would  be  useless  she  felt;  but  she  was  not 
eorry  to  be  left  to  herself,  and  without  Alicia  for  a while. 
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She  Lad  a great  deal  to  say  to  herself,  and  to  her  own  heart ; 
a great  deal  to  condemn  herself  for,  and  feel  remorse  for  and 
atone  for ; and  she  would  have  taken  little  comfort  from  the 
companionship  of  some  quieter  and  less  sensitive  nature  which 
would  have  idly  tried  to  soothe  her  with  assurances  that 
everybody  had  done  the  best  he  and  she  could,  and  that  no 
one  was  to  blame.  Jennie  resolved  that  she  would  go  in  for 
an  a^ctive  useful  life  somehow,  and  that  come  what  might,  she 
would  not  swing  idly  to  and  fro  on  the  gilt  ring  of  the  parrot- 
cage-life  which  some  women  can  so  complacently  accept  as 
their  highest  mission.  What  to  do  she  did  not  yet  know ; 
but  do  something  she  would ; live  idly  and  for  nothing  she 
would  not. 

Meantime  she  looked  beautiful,  calm,  and  full  of  soul,  in  her 
sad  black  dress.  She  was  not  unhappy,  considering  all  that  had 
befallen  her.  Mrs.  Lorn  was  acting  her  part  of  tender  friend 
and  guardian  charmingly ; and  indeed  thus  far  quite  enjoyed 
the  j)art,  and  gave  her  soul  to  it.  Theodore  was  the  dearest, 
most  devoted  little  creature  in  the  world.  Her  harp,  the 
relic  of  such  happy  and  dreamy  days — days  when  the  saddest 
dreams  were  yet  steeped  in  sunlight — had  been  bought  for 
her  by  Mrs.  Lorn.  Carpenter  had  brought  her  the  poor  little 
toy  her  father  had  secretly  put  in  his  pocket  that  memorable 
night  of  awful  warning,  and  which  she  now  knew  he  had 
secreted  for  her.  It  stood  upon  the  chimneypiece  of  her  bed- 
room, and  was  like  a sacred  relic.  Theodore  had  gone  him- 
self and  brought  away  a branch  of  her  own  old  tree  and  set  it 
in  a flower-pot,  where  it  refused  to  grow,  and  soon  became  as 
black  as  an  old  tobacco  stalk.  Tyrone  went  to  the  cottage, 
and  when  the  sale  came  on  bought  (which  he  could  but  little 
afford  to  do)  all  the  books  that  bore  her  name  or  her  sister’s, 
and  sent  them  to  her  without  any  word  to  indicate  whence 
they  came.  There  was  a beautiful  little  bookcase — a perfect 
little  gem  of  a thing — in  which  most  of  these  books  used  to 
be.  Tyrone  endeavoured  to  buy  this  too,  but  some  persistent 
and  irrepressible  broker  competed  for  it  until  Tyrone  found 
that  he  at  last  must  positively  give  up  the  struggle  for  lack 
of  means  to  carry  it  on ; which  he  did — the  bitterest  sacrifice 
he  had  ever  yet  made  in  life.  He  thought  of  the  money  he 
had  squandered  without  joy  to  himself  or  good  to  others,  and 
he  elbowed  his  way  out  of  the  crowd  and  came  moodily  back 
to  London.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  buying  that  little  thing 
for  Jennie,  and  he  had  to  give  it  up  because  of  the  prije. 
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The  brolrer,  his  rival,  held  on  against  all  competitors  and 
won  the  prize.  Next  day  the  bookcase  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Lorn’s  for  Miss  Jennie  Aspar,  and  with  Colonel  Quentin’ is 
respectful  compliments  and  sympathies. 

“You  are  all  so  kind  to  me,  you  all  spoil  me,”  said  Jennie 
to  Mrs.  Lorn  one  morning  as  they  sat  together.  “ Even 
Colonel  Quentin,  whom  I hardly  know,  see  how  he  sends  me 
that  little  bookcase.” 

“ Philip  Quentin  used  to  have  a kind  and  generous  heart 
always,”  Mrs.  Lorn  said  with  a sigh;  “but,  dear  child, 
who  would  not  feel  sympathy  with  a sweet  girl  suddenly 
orphaned  ?” 

“ Still,  Colonel  Quentin — whom  I never  thought  of — it 
touches  me  ever  so  much ; you,  Mrs.  Lorn,  are  so  full  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  that  one  looks  without  wonder  at  any 
generous  act  you  may  do  ; and  of  course  I knew  something 
of  Mr.  Tyrone  before.” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone,  dear  ?” 

“ Yes,  Mrs.  Lorn ; of  course  I knew  quite  well  it  was  he 
who  sent  me  the  books.” 

“ How  do  you  know,  child  ?” 

“ Well,  for  one  thing,  because  there  was  no  name  with 
them,  and — oh  yes,  of  course  it  was  he — and  I don’t  suppose 
he  has  much  money  to  spend.” 

If  Jennie  had  only  known  that  all  the  money  she  and  her 
sister  had  in  the  world  to  begin  the  world  with  was  the  poor 
last  remnant  of  Tyrone’s  fortune ! 

Mrs.  Lorn  felt  herself  growing  angry  and  uneasy  while 
Jennie  spoke,  but  she  kept  herself  well  in  hand. 

“ Ah  ! poor  Mr.  Tyrone ! Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
kindlier  heart  than  his  ! He  is  always  doing  things  of  that 
kind — always-  He  is  the  very  creature  of  generous  impulse. 
He  never  counts  the  cost  or  thinks  of  his  own  means.  Let 
him  only  hear  a word  of  any  story  of  distress  anywhere,  and 
he  will  insist  on  offering  his  help  in  some  way.  You  are 
quite  right,  it  was  Mr.  Tyrone  of  course.  But  he  might 
have  told  me,  for  I have  spoken  to  him  so  often  about  you, 
Jennie.” 

Jennie  felt  humbled  somehow,  although  she  could  hardly 
tell  why. 

“You  know  Mr.  Tyrone  a long  time  ?”  she  said,  faintly. 

“ Oh  yes,  a long  time.  I have  a warm  friendship  and 
affection  for  Mr.  Tyrone.  His  follies  and  faults  are  all  on 
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tlie  surface,  and  they  have  been  ever  so  much  exaggerated. 
He  :s  very  handsome,  and  has  been  always  so  much  flattered 
and  courted  by  women,  and  yet  he  is  very  little  spoiled,  I 
think.  I have  lived  in  the  world  a good  deal  longer  than 
you,  my  dear  Jennie,  and  I have  been  married,  and  I know 
what  men  are  and  must  be,  and  I don’t  expect  too  much  from 
a young  man  like  Mr.  Tyrone.  His  condition  is  very  peculiar 
and  romantic,  I think,  but  rather  dangerous  for  indiscreet 
women  who  have  not  their  senses  about  them.  You  know 
of  course  that  he  can’t  marry  ?” 

I think  I heard  something — that  he  is  too  poor.” 

IS^ot  that  only ; but  there’s  a splendid  property  waiting 
for  him,  which  will  be  all  forfeited  if  he  marries  before  he  is 
forty.  Only  think,  forty,  and  he  is  not  eight-and-twenty  yet. 
Of  course  he  might  marry  a woman  with  a fortune,  but  he  is 
too  proud  for  that.” 

‘‘  Yes,  I am  sure  he  is,”  said  Jennie,  with  kindling  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mrs.  Lorn  sighed  audibly  though  gently,  and  rested  her 
chin  thoughtfully  for  a moment  on  her  small  white  and 
jewelled  hand. 

‘‘  Yes,  he  is  too  proud  to  accept  fortune  at  the  hand  of  any 
woman,”  she  said,  even  of  a woman  whom  perhaps  he  could 

regard Oh,  well,  it  is  his  generous  weakness  rather  to 

live  alone  and  struggle  through  as  best  he  may,  wasting  and 
wearing  out  his  life’s  brightest  years  and  his  talents  and 
chances  rather  than  be  enriched  by  the  fortune  of  a woman. 
Who  can  help  admiring  him  for  it?  Even  I — well,  thank 
Heaven  there  are  men  of  spirit  still  left  in  this  wretched 
crawling  world ! Yes,  they  know  little  of  Mr.  Tyrone  who 
talk  of  him  as  a fortune-hunter.  Unwise  he  may  have  been, 
and  sometimes  worse  perhaps.  Who  expects  perfection  of 
any  man,  not  to  speak  of  a man  so  peculiarly  situated  ? But 
he  never  could  be  mean.” 

‘‘ l^ever !”  echoed  Jennie,  strangely  chilled  and  depressed 
all  the  time,  even  while  echoing  Tyrone’s  praises. 

‘‘  With  a wite  of  fortune  and  ambition  and  spirit  to  help 
him  on,  what  might  not  such  a man  become  ? You  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  my  dear.” 

Nothing ; at  least  hardly  anything,  Mrs.  Lorn.” 

“ Your  father  knew  it  all,  but  I suppose  he  thought  you 
too  young  to  care  for  such  things.  Mr.  Tyrone  entrusted 
him  with  everything,  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  his  honesty.” 
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Jennie  looked  up  quickly,  witk  crimsoning  cheeks,  but  said 
aothing. 

Mr.  Tyrone  weiit  to  your  father  of  course  only  in  the  waj 
of  business.  He  had  no  need  to  have  gone  anywhere  to 
borrow  money  only  for  that  keen  sensitive  pride,  and  I made 
him  promise  that  he  would  at  least  not  entrust  his  affairs  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  money-lenders.  But  you  look  tired  and 
sad,  poor  child,  and  all  this  could  hardly  interest  you.  For- 
give me,  your  sympathetic  face  beguiled  me  on.  I am  not 
used  to  confidence  and  sympathy  from  women,  and  your 
companionship  is  a strange  delight  to  me,  and  mine  is  a 
strange  fate,  Jennie,  and  I suffer  much.’’ 

Mrs.  Lorn  took  Jennie’s  hand  and  pressed  it.  Jennie  only 
faintly  returned  the  pressure.  There  was  something  in  thin 
egotism  that  seemed  to  freeze  her,  although  as  yet  her  grati- 
tude and  affection  would  not  allow  her  to  question  the  beauty 
of  her  benefactress’s  nature.  But  she  felt  profoundly  humi- 
liated. Mrs.  Lorn  Lad  contrived  to  wound  every  one  of  her 
feelings,  and  to  make  her  secret  thoughts  a reproach  to  her. 
She  was  then  only  the  object  of  Tyrone’s  pity  and  compas- 
sion, as  the  orphaned  daughter  of  his  money-lender,  as  any 
poor  orphan  girl  might  be ! And  Mrs.  Lorn  had  often 
spoken  about  her  to  him,  perhaps  suggested  the  very  acts  of 
kindness  for  which  she  had  felt  such  throbbing  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Lorn  and  Theodore  were  going  for  a drive.  Jennie 
pleaded  that  she  was  not  very  well,  and  must  remain  at  home. 
Theodore  was  disappointed,  and  said  to  Jennie  when  hi 
mamma  had  left  the  room — 

‘‘  But  I say,  Jennie,  I don’t  care  to  go  if  you  don’t  go.” 

Oh  yes,  Theodore,  you  must  go.  I’ll  go  some  other  day, 
to-morrow  perhaps.” 

‘‘  Why  not  now,  ’twill  do  you  no  end  of  good  ?” 

No,  dear,  indeed  I could  not  go  to-day.” 

“ I don’t  understand  girls,”  said  the  youthful  philosopher, 
blankly. 

‘‘  Nor  I,  dear,”  said  Jennie,  with  a faint  smile. 

“ Then  I wont  go.” 

‘‘  Yes,  indeed  you  will.” 

“ Nary  bit,  unless  you  ask  me.” 

“ Ask  you  ? — not  I ! But  I command  you  to  go,  you 
dreadful  little  rebel ! Do  you  dare  to  disobey  your  sister  and 
commander  ?” 

Oh  no ! I’m  awfully  submissive,”  said  Theodore,  brighten 
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ing,  as  poor  Jennie  tried  to  brighten,  and  nialmig  fearful 
pantomimic  show  of  abasement  and  terror.  Then  as  he  was 
going,  the  boy  observed  her  sad  face,  and  came  up  and  took 
her  hand  quite  tenderly,  and  said,  ‘‘  I’ll  do  anything  you  ask 
me  to  do,  Jennie,  and  mamma  will  too.  I can  do  anything 
with  mamma,  you  know,  but  even  if  I couldn’t  she’s  awfully 
fond  of  you,  and  so  am  I,  Jennie  !” 

Jennie  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and 
the  child’s  pale  face  blushed  crimson. 

Then  Jennie  ran  to  her  own  room  and  leaned  against  the 
window,  and  looked  out  wearily  upon  the  trees  in  the  park. 
She  imagined  that  through  the  clear  soft  air  she  could  see 
the  gentle  outlines  of  the  Surrey  hills,  beyond  which  her  old 
home  used  to  lie,  and  she  thought  sadly,  but  without  a tear, 
of  the  great  wild  wave  that  had  suddenly  arisen  and  washed 
all  away  from  her  life,  her  home,  her  childhood,  her  freedom, 
and  her  peace  of  mind.  She  longed  to  be  away — far  away, 
anywhere,  with  mountains  and  seas  between  her  and  London, 
with  a new  fresh  life  to  begin. 

A tap  at  her  door,  and  a servant  brought  a card  and 
message  for  her.  From  Mr.  Tyrone,  who  particularly  wished 
to  see  her. 

At  first  she  almost  thought  of  refusing,  although  her  heart 
stood  still  with  emotion  at  the  sight  of  his  name.  She 
thought  his  kindly,  pitying  visit  would  be  unendurable.  But 
she  speedily  rallied.  What  right  had  she  to  show  petulance 
and  ill-humour  to  one  who  had  been  so  friendly  ? 

“ I shall  be  down  in  a few  minutes,”  she  said;  and  then 
she  looked  in  the  glass  and  adjusted  her  hair,  and  looked 
again,  and  took  a final  glance,  and  at  last  ran  down  the  stairs 
with  a beating  heart,  wondering  what  he  would  say  and  what 
she  ought  to  say. 

She  entered  the  room.  Tyrone  was  leaning  on  the 
chimney-piece,  with  his  back  to  the  looking-glass.  He  had 
not  a gleam  of  that  vanity  which  makes  a man  look  into  a 
mirror  when  no  one  sees  him,  or  when  he  thinks  no  one  does. 
He  was  looking  down,  and  seemed  very  thoughtful  and  grave, 
which  to  Jennie’s  eyes  made  him  seem  very  handsome.  He 
had  a small  bouquet  in  one  hand.  When  she  came  in  he 
looked  up,  and  the  peculiar  boyish  frankness  and  sweetness  in 
the  expression  of  his  blue-grey  Celtic  eyes  went  to  her  heart 
like  a beam  of  sympathetic  sunlight  which  warmed  her. 

‘‘I  have  not  seen  you  for  a long  time,”  he  said,  taking  her 
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hand  in  his,  and  I came  now  because  I hoped  to  find  you 
alone.  Here  are  two  or  three  flowers.  I brought  them  for 
you  from — from  Surrey.  I happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I thought  you  would  like  them.’’ 

They  were  from  her  old  garden.  She  took  them.  She 
could  not  speak  a word ; her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Tyrone  silently  placed  a chair  for  her  and  seated  himself  at 
a little  distance.  He  offered  no  words  of  idle  and  barren 
condolence,  and  he  made  no  affectation  of  not  seeing  her 
emotion.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  folly  itself  to  try  any 
such  poor  pretence,  for  Jennie  broke  down  and  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face  and  sobbed. 

Emotional  natures  understand  each  other.  Tyrone  made 
no  effort  to  check  her  grief.  He  gently  touched  her  hand  in 
natural  assurance  of  sympathy,  and  waited.  Her  courage 
soon  returned. 

“ I am  ashamed  of  giving  way,”  she  said  at  last,  with- 
drawing her  handkerchief  and  trying  to  look  cheerful,  and 
I am  really  and  truly  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tyrone.  How 
kind  of  you  to  come.” 

‘‘  I would  have  come  long  before  only  I didn’t  care  to  dis- 
turb you.  And  I have  some  work  in  hand,  Jennie.” 

She  looked  up  a little  surprised,  partly  at  the  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  partly  because  for  the  first  time  he  had  called 
her  by  her  name. 

For,”  he  said,  answering  her  look  of  inquiry  with  a grave 
smile,  ‘‘  I have  in  hand  the  reform  of  a life,  the  redemption, 
if  I can,  of  a ruined,  or  nearly  ruined,  career.  I am  not 
going  to  be  an  idler  in  life  any  more.” 

‘‘  Nor  I,”  said  Jennie,  with  eager  simplicity ; nor  I, 
Mr.  Tyrone.” 

He  smiled.  ‘‘I  knew  that,  and  that  was  partly  why  I 
came  here  now.  I don’t  want  to  talk  of  myself,  but  of  you. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

He  spoke  with  a plain,  direct  earnestness,  which  had  some- 
thing almost  like  authority  in  it. 

‘‘ I don’t  know  yet,”  said  Jennie,  sadly;  I have  seen  so 
little  of  the  world — so  little  of  anything.  But  I will  find 
some  way  in  life.  I will  think  it  all  over.  I do  think  of 
it  every  day  and  every  night.  God  will  open  a way  for 
me.  Can  you  tell  me  anything — can  you  advise  me, 
Mr.  Tyrone?” 

‘‘  I advise!”  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  ; ‘‘think  of  anv 
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body  asking  me  for  advice!  Well,  Jennie,  I can  advise  yon 
to  one  course.  Don’t  stay  too  long  here.” 

Not  stay  long  here  ? Oh,  I don’t  mean  to  be  a burden  on 

Mrs.  Lorn’s  kindness  any  longer  than ” 

No,  it  isn’t  that,  Jennie.  Mrs.  Lorn  is  full  of  generous 
impulses  ; and  what  does  it  cost  her  to  be  kind  to  you  ? 
Come,  I must  talk  to  you  freely.  Mrs.  Lorn  is  clever  and 
brilliant,  and  has  fine  qualities,  but  I don’t  care  to  see  you  in 
this  atmosphere.  It  is  too  worldly  and  trivial,  and  smelling 
of  perfumes  and  all  that.  Don’t  stay  in  it.  Are  you  angry 
with  me  ?” 

‘‘  Oh  no.  I know  that  your  interest  in  me  is  sincere  and 
friendly.” 

It  is  not  friendly,  Jennie.  Why  do  I speak  to  you  in  this 
way?  Why  do  I put  away  all  ceremony — do  you  know? 
Tell  me  why  I was  drawn  towards  you  from  the  first 
moment  ? Tell  me  why  I first  felt  ashamed  of  my  life  when 
I came  near  you  ? Tell  me  why  I first  thought  of  purity  and 
all  the  best  part  of  womanhood  and  sympathy  and  happiness 
and  high  purpose — all,  all — I don’t  know  what  else — that  I 
had  never  thought  of  before — tell  me  why  I only  thought  of 
such  things  when  I knew  you  ?” 

He  spoke  so  impetuously  that  Jennie  was  almost  alarmed, 
and  he  gave  her  no  time  to  answer. 

ril  tell  you  why,”  he  said ; and  he  had  risen  now  and 
was  standing  behind  her  chair,  leaning  over  it  so  that  she 
could  hear  his  words  but  could  hardly  see  him  even  if  she  had 
looked  up  ; “ I’ll  tell  you  why.  Because  I love  you,  Jennie  ; 
because  you  are  the  only  woman  I ever  loved  or  cared  one 
straw  about,  and  vou  are  all  the  world  and  earth  and  heaven 
to  me.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Tyrone  1”  She  sprang  up  and  turned  round,  and 
looked  at  him  wonder-stricken,  almost  terror-stricken,  and 
trembling. 

He  put  one  hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder,  rather  holding 
her  from  him  than  drawing  her  to  him,  and  went  on — 

I have  thought  of  this,  Jennie,  this  long  time.  I saw  ifc, 
and  tried  to  prevent  it — partly  for  your  sake — for  what  good 
can  this  do  to  you  ? — and  partly  too,  I confess,  out  of  those 
mean  and  cowardly  motives  that  make  up  so  much  of  the 
noble  nature  of  man  1 I tell  you  more,  Jennie — let  mo  have 
the  whole  confession  out — that  I would  not  have  loved  you  if 
I could  have  conquered  myself.  But  I could  not — and  you 
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inow  all  now — I love  yon,  Jennie ! Will  yon  not  speak  to 
me?’^ 

She  tried  to  sj)eak,  bnt  conld  not  at  first.  She  made  a 
gestnre  with  her  hands,  pointing  to  her  nionrning  dress. 

‘‘  Yes,  the  time  is  not  fitting  for  a formal  declaration,”  he 
said,  vehemently,  ‘‘  bnt  what  do  yon  and  I care  for  what  is 
fitting?  And  since  yon  are  alone  and  have  lost  a father, 
have  yon  not  all  the  more  need  of  love  ? Come,  speak  to 
me.” 

‘‘What  can  I say,  Mr.  Tyrone?  This  has  qnite  over- 
whelmed me.  I never  thonght — I did  not  dream — and  yon 
know  it  is  nseless  and  hopeless.” 

“ Bnt  yon  mnst  speak  to  me,  Jennie,  for  all  that.  If  de- 
sj)air  and  rnin  themselves  stood  in  the  way,  I mnst  know  how 
yon  feel  to  me.  See,  I do  not  approach  yon — I don’t  tonch 
yonr  hand !” 

“ Becanse  yon  are  too  brave  and  generons,  and  yon  know 
this  cannot  be.  Think — if  yon  had  a sister.” 

“If  I had,  Jennie,  I conld  not  wish  her  trner  and  more 
loyal  love  than  mine  to  yon.” 

“ I do  believe  that ; I do,  indeed,  since  yon  say  it — bnt  I 
wish  yon  had  not  said  it — I think  I do.  This  is  happiness 
and  misery  all  in  one.” 

“ Then  yon  do  He  gently  took  her  hand  in  his. 

“ Oh,  yon  know  it,”  she  broke  ont  passionately  at  last — 

yon  mnst  know  it.  I do  love  yon,  Mr.  Tyrone — there  ! I 
have  loved  yon  always.  I wonld  die  for  yonr  love  ! Ho — oh, 
pray,  don’t  come  nearer  now  that  yon  know  all.  What  good 
is  it  that  we  have  said  this  to  each  other  ?” 

“ What  good — if  yon  love  me  ! What  good  ? In  the 
world’s  meaning  no  good  to  yon,  for  I am  as  poor  as  Job,  bnt 
that  isn’t  yonr  meaning,  Jennie?” 

“ Oh  no,  Mr.  Tyrone,  far  from  it.” 

“ Then  what  is  yonr  meaning  ? What  good,  Jennie  ? This 
good.  That  since  yon  do  love  me,  yon  will  be  my  wife.” 

“ And  my  father  dead  a few  days.” 

“I  don’t  mean  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  Jennie,”  and  he 
waved  his  hand  impatiently.  “ I mean  that  since  yon  tell  me 
yon  do  care  for  me,  yon  are  pledged  and  consecrated  to  be 
my  wife.”  And  throwing  his  arms  ronnd  her  for  the  first 
time,  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  raised  her  face  to  his, 
and  kissed  her  lips.  She  tnrned  a crimson  colonr,  she  felt 
the  hot  blood  snffnsing  her,  she  trembled  all  over  with  shame 
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and  delight,  with  strange  inexplicable  terror  and  happiness* 
All  her  resolve  had  gone  in  the  emotion  of  that  kiss.  Come 
what  might  now,  hereafter,  ever,  she  knew  that  they  twa 
stood  alone. 

She  drew  herself  gently  from  him,  however,  and  sat  npon  a 
sofa  a little  way  off  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Why  was  this  warm-souled,  generous  girl  thus  terror-stricken 
in  ail  her  bubbling  delight  of  heart  and  sense  at  the  first  kiss 
of  her  lover  ? Because  there  seemed  something  strange,  wild, 
almost  impossible  in  the  thought  of  their  union.  Because 
their  conditions  were  so  utterly  unlike.  Because  she 
could  not  yet  understand  v/hy  this  brilliant,  reckless,  and 
ruined  waif  of  a legendary  greatness  should  love  her.  It 
seemed  like  some  strange  old  story,  when  a wild  demigod 
seized  on  some  lowly  girl  and  chose  to  love  her,  and  while  she 
loved  she  was  afraid  for  her  life  and  her  soul.  All  the  warn- 
ings Jennie  had  received  crowded  on  her.  She  remembered 
the  agony  in  which  her  father  had  warned  her  against  this 
very  man,  whose  kiss  was  now  on  her  lips.  Even  the  seemingly 
careless  words  of  Mrs.  Lorn  and  others  came  on  her.  But 
most  she  thought  of  her  father’s  face.  She  kept  her  hands 
to  her  eyes,  as  if  she  dreaded  lest  on  withdrawing  them  the 
dead  should  appear,  risen  out  of  the  grave  to  reproach  her. 

Did  she  distrust  Tyrone  ? No ! What  woman  ever  loved 
and  distrusted  ? She  loved  him  with  the  uttermost  passion 
of  her  nature.  But  the  very  force  of  this  love  affrighted  her, 
for  she  felt  that  she  must  stand  back  from  heaven  itself  if  he 
bade  her. 

Meanwhile  Tyrone,  saw  her  emotion,  and  saw  that  fear  had 
some  share  in  it.  He  approached  her,  sat  beside  her,  and 
gently  withdrew  one  of  her  hands  from  her  face.  She  looked 
up  and  drew  some  courage  from  the  earnest  truthfulness  of 
his  eyes. 

“ "You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Jennie — you  don’t  distrust  me  r’^ 
he  said,  in  his  gentle  and  musical  voice. 

“ Oh  no — oh  no.  But  I am  afraid  of  all  this.  It  has  come 
so  suddenly,  and  I am  so  ignorant  and  alone,  and  perhaps — 
perhaps  we  never  were  meant  for  each  other.” 

Tyrone  smiled. 

“ What  drew  us  to  each  other  then  ? From  the  first 
moment  I saw  you  I was  drawn  towards  you.  I dare  not 
speak  for  you.” 

‘‘  Oh,  don’t  think  of  me,”  she  said,  with  some  of  her  cha- 
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racteristic  velieiiience  again  reviving  and  asserting  itself.  “ I 
57ent  mad  at  first.  I loved  yon  tlie  moment  I saw  yon,  and 
I could  never  liave  loved  anybody  else.  I know  I oinldn’t, 
if  I had  never  seen  you  again.  But  yoit — how  could  you  care 
for  me — always?  We  are  so  different,  Mr.  Tyrone.  I come 
from  quiet  and  humble  people — I was  never  even  in  the 
shadow  of  your  world.  I should  only  spoil  your  career ; you 
have  something  to  live  for.” 

Nothing  without  you.” 

“ Oh  yes  ; you  have  a political  career,  and  all  that,  which 
women  haven’t.  Do  you  wonder  that  I talk  in  this  way  ? 
Because  I have  thought  about  it  night  and  day  since  first  we 
met.  I have  grown  from  a child  into  a woman  thinking 
about  it.  Not  that  I ever  dreamed  of  your  caring  for  me ; 
but  that  I tried  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  decree  of  Heaven, 
which  had  kept  us  so  far  asunder.” 

Jennie,  this  is  folly ! Heaven  has  brought  us  together.” 

How  do  we  know  ? Hoav  do  I know  ? Perhaj)s  you 
only  think  you  see  in  me  some  ideal  which  you  have  dreamed 
of  and  sought  and  not  found  in  life.  Then  you  would  be 
disappointed,  and  we  should  be  wretched.” 

If  you  really  loved  me,  Jennie,  as  you  say,  you  would  not 
doubt  me.” 

‘‘  Hush,  pray.  Don’t  speak  of  my  not  loving  you  as  I say. 
Yet  I don’t  love  you  as  I say,  for  I love  you  better  than  any 
words  could  ever  say.  But  I don’t  think  I am  fit  for  you. 
I have  not  brains,  or  knowledge,  or  understanding,  or  any- 
thing. Your  friends  would  wonder ” 

“ My  friends  ? I wonder  who  are  they ! If  I had  friends, 
do  you  think  they  would  venture — or  I care  ? Jennie,  the 
first  and  only  friend  I ever  had  was  the  impulse  which  you 
sent  into  my  soul.  You  have  saved  me,  Jennie,  and  you 
shall  be  my  saviour  still  and  always.” 

He  drew  her  towards  him  more  freely  now. 

Will  you,”  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  pathetically,  will 
you  give  me  until  to-morrow  to  think  over  all  this  ? I have 
uo  one  to  consult  with  but  my  own  heart  and  conscience.  I 
fcould  not  speak  a word  to  my  sister  even  on  this.  Will  you 
give  me  until  to-morrow,  Mr.  Tyrone  ?” 

‘‘  Surely,”  he  answered,  I would  not  be  so  unfair  as  to 
press  you  in  a moment  of  surprise.  Perhaps  I might  do  that 
too,  Jennie,  if  I were  inviting  you  to  share  a fortune  and  a 
bright  home.  But  yours,  I warn  you,  will  be  a trial  and  a 
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Bacrifice.  You  will  have  to  put  faith  in  the  perseverance  and 
success  of  a fellow  who  has  hitherto  failed  in  everything.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  that ! That  would  be  no  trial.  I have 
ill  that  faith  already.  I know  you  can  do  anything  you 
try — if  you  only  will.” 

I think,”  he  said,  with  a ring  of  pride  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  which  pleased  and  inspired  her,  ‘‘  I think  I have  brains 
and  spirit  enough  to  make  a way  for  myself  if  I try,  and  I 
know  that  .with  you  I shall  not  lag.  But  the  risk  is  yours, 
Jennie.” 

‘‘You  have  forgotten,”  she  said,  speaking  with  great  diffi- 
dence, and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  “ that  you 
will  have  to  make  a great  sacrifice  by  marrying  any  woman 
too  soon.  Is  there  not  a fc  rfeit  ?” 

“ Who  has  been  telling  you  of  that  ?”  he  asked,  quickly. 
‘‘  'No  matter  ; you  needn’t  answer  ; and  don’t  think  of  that 
any  more.  No,  Jennie,  if  you  never  were  to  look  at  me  again 
I have  learned  something  better  from  you  than  to  shape  my 
life  in  any  way  for  the  sake  of  the  bribe  offered  by  the  wfill 
of  a wretched  and  eccentric  old  man  to  the  ruin  of  his  own 
only  son.  His  money  perish  with  him  for  me  ! You  would 
not  like  to  think  of  me  as  grovelling  in  bonds  for  years  to 
grasp  that  plundered  inheritance,  Jennie,  would  you  ?” 

“ I could  not  think  of  your  doing  anything  for  the  sake  of 
money,”  she  answered  simply.  “ I didn’t  know  anything 
about  the  only  son,  but  I know  that  you  would  not  stoop  for 
any  one’s  money.  Still,  but  for  me  you  might  have  lived  on, 
and ” 

He  checked  her  impatiently. 

“ Then  you  will  give  me  until  to-morrow  ?”  she  asked.  “ I 
will  think  and  pray,  and  tell  you  all  then.” 

“I  will — I will;  thank  you  a million  times.  I know 
already ” 

“ Is  this  cold  ? — oh  ! is  this  strange  and  cold  of  me  ?”  she 
asked,  in  new  agitation.  “ Hoes  it  seem  cowardly  and  un- 
grateful, and  as  if  I didn’t  value  your  love  and  trust  you  ? Oh, 
don’t  think  so  ! don’t,  I beg  and  pray  ! It  is  only  because  I 
love  you  so  much,  and  feel  so  unworthy  and  afraid,  and  love 
■you  better  than  myself  and  all  the  world — and  hea^^en.” 

He  only  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  with  the  air  of  a 
ae Voted  gentleman  to  some  noble  chatelaine. 

“ Your  wish  is  right  and  natural,  and  worthy  of  you, 
Jennie,”  he  said,  warmly.  “I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
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if  I pressed  yon  farther  now ; you  who  are  alone  and  without 
counsel.  Do  you  wish  for  even  a longer  time  ? A 'week— a 
few  days 

‘‘  No ; not  any  longer  time,  Mr.  Tyrone.  I shall  know  all 
to-morrow.  If — if  I cannot,  then  will  you  ever  forgive  me  T* 

“Never,  indeed,”  he  said,  with  a bright  smile;  “ but  I’m 
not  afraid.  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  Jennie ; and 
more  than  that,  you  have  made  me  feel  as  if  I really  were 
capable  of  some  purpose  and  some  decent  work  in  life.  Give 
yourself  to  me,  and  I will  try  to  make  you  happy  too.” 

He  did  not  attempt  to  kiss  her  as  he  went  away.  The 
instinctive  chivalry  of  his  nature,  which  years  of  folly  and 
idleness  could  not  send  wholly  to  sleep,  was  always  awake 
where  a pure  woman  stood  near.  It  always  rose  and  did 
homage  to  her.  For  Jennie  the  full  and  passionate  confession 
of  her  love  only  secured  the  deeper  reverence.  He  had  kissed 
her  lips  once  in  the  moment  when  he  believed  her  decision 
assured.  Her  plea  for  delay  was  in  his  mind  a bar  of  honour 
against  such  an  approach  again.  Until  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  and  freely  promised,  it  would  have  been  a meanness  to 
rob  her  of  a single  kiss,  and  Tyrone,  who  had  done  many 
things  foolish,  and  some  things  wrong,  had  never  in  his  life 
done  any  one  thing  mean. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

When  Maurice  Tyrone  left  Jennie,  he  walked  slowly  towards 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  session  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  see  much  more  of 
Parliamentary  life.  So  resolute  was  he  to  shake  off  inaction 
and  bad  habits  of  all  kinds,  that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the 
political  career  which  he  had  found  so  stimulating,  appeared 
almost  slight  to  him.  All  his  impulses  seized  strong  hold  of 
him,  and  the  impulse  to  redeem  himself  and  earn  a right  to 
indulge  his  love  was  dominant  now.  How  much  the  noble 
passion  of  love  itself  is  pure  selfishness  philosophy  probably 
can  hardly  find  out.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  longing  to 
have  Jennie  Aspar  for  his  wife  was  the  emotion  which  had 
done  more  for  Tyrone  than  sermon,  example,  or  warning 
could  do.  The  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  beginning  his 
new  career  penniless,  with  a penniless  young  wife,  had  not 
yet  quite  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  impetuous 
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young  chieftain.  The  simple  and  practical  preliminary 
question  what  Jennie  was  to  do  with  herself,  where  she  was 
to  live  until  the  marriage,  which  could  not  in  decency  take 
place  within  a month  after  her  father’s  funeral,  even  this 
little  question  had  not  occurred  to  him.  Truly,  if  it  had  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  answer.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice  himself,  and  would  have 
set  out  for  Australia  or  the  backwoods  of  America  the  day 
after  to-morrow  with  Jennie.  But  the  plain  direct  question 
• — how  are  a poor  young  man  brought  up  to  be  a prince,  and 
a poor  young  woman  brought  up  to  do  nothing,  going  to 
make  a living  all  at  once,  he  had  not  ventured  to  approach. 

As  he  entered  the  House  a certain  sense  of  disappointment 
and  regret  came  over  him.  He  had  loved  the  excitement  of 
the  place  and  the  delight  of  playing  at  Irish  chieftain.  All 
this,  when  once  he  set  himself  to  earn  a living  and  keep  a 
wife,  he  must  give  up.  He  felt  some  pride  in  having,  amid 
all  his  ruin,  a sacrifice  to  make  for  Jennie  ; but  it  was  a 
sacrifice.  There  is  to  some  natures  an  unspeakable  charm  in 
that  House  of  Commons  life,  in  its  debates  and  divisions  and 
turmoils ; in  its  exclusiveness  to  the  outer  world,  and  its  easy 
companionship  within ; in  the  party  strife,  always  renewing, 
and  the  victory  always  to  be  fought  for  and  won  over  again ; 
in  the  late  hours  and  political  dinners  and  conferences ; in 
the  quick,  constant  sense  of  vitality  and  purpose  and  per- 
sonal importance  which  it  brings  with  it.  Tyrone  had 
plunged  into  all  this  with  the  keen  zest  of  a boy.  He  loved 
to  lounge  down  to  the  House  from  his  club,  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  there  listening  to  the  earlier  business,  or  talking 
in  the  lobby  and  the  smoking-room ; then  to  go  and  dine  at 
the  house  of  some  political  leader;  then  to  look  in  at  two  or 
three  crowded  drawing-rooms  ; then  to  return  to  the  House 
in  time  to  hear  the  big  men  speak,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
division ; then  to  go  off  to  some  club  again  and  finish  the 
night,  and  at  last  vfalk  home  by  the  early  sunlight  to  his 
lodgings,  and  even  then  to  sit  up  yet  and  read  part  of  a 
novel  before  going  to  bed.  He  had  a magnificent  constitu- 
tion, and  all  this  was  easy  to  him.  His  nature  and  tempera- 
ment called  for  excitement  and  motion  ; he  was  only  happy 
when  he  had  twenty  things  to  do,  or  places  to  go  to  all  at 
once.  Happily  for  him  he  had  with  all  his  love  for  excite- 
ment no  care  for  wine.  He  was  always  temperate  in  drink- 
ing ; not  hitherto  from  any  principle,  but  because  he  did  not 
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take  any  pleasure  in  any  save  the  most  moderate  drinking.  '' 
He  liked  society,  and  to  talk  to  clever  and  pretty  women,  and 
to  be  thought  handsome  by  them,  and  to  see  them  lay  them- 
selves out  for  flirtation  with  him.  He  liked  to  try  all 
^nanner  of  sensation,  and  had  committed  many  follies  in 
order  to  experience  the  sensation  which  followed  them.  He 
liked  to  be  pointed  out  as  a remarkable  man,  an  object  of 
wonder,  and  as  he  has  already  said  himself,  he  rather  liked 
when  the  newspapers  attacked  him.  Altogether  it  must  be 
owned  that  Tyrone’s  was  not  a very  lofty  nature.  But  it 
was  very  loveable,  brave,  and  true.  It  kept  amid  whatever 
folly  a certain  boyish  freshness  around  it.  His  heart  was 
capable  of  deep  and  strong  emotion,  capable  even  when  he 
least  knew  it,  of  passionate  love.  He  was  very  true  in  his 
own  impulsive  Avay  to  his  country,  and  what  he  believed  to 
be  her  cause.  He  was  sure  to  be  very  true  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  he  now  knew  that  he  had  found  her. 

Therefore  his  sense  of  disappointment  with  his  career 
never  brought  up  any  thought  of  regret  for  his  renunciation 
of  it  to  win  his  wife.  But  he  felt  that  if  he  could  have  pur- 
sued it  with  her,  it  would  have  given  it  and  life,  and  perhaps 
even  her,  a new  charm.  He  would  have  liked  to  bring  her, 
his  wife,  down  to  the  Ladies’  G-allery,  and  leave  her  there 
while  a debate  went  on,  and  come  up  every  now  and  then  to 
exchange  a word  with  her,  and  when  the  debate  was  over 
take  her  to  some  brilliant  drawing-room  where  clever  and 
witty  men  and  women  talked  of  such  things.  He  would 
have  liked  to  take  her  to  the  Opera,  and  he  thought  how 
charming  she  would  look  on  horseback  in  the  Bow.  He 
thought  with  a glow  of  personal  pride  and  delight  of  the 
sensation  her  beauty  and  her  bright  ways  could  not  but 
create  everywhere.  He  had  seen  most  of  the  beautiful 
women  of  Belgravia  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  he  vowed  that  there  was  none  like 
Jennie — none.  He  would  have  liked  to  take  her  to  Ireland, 
where  the  peasants  in  the  fields  positively  worship  beauty  and 
youth,  and  where  the  name  of  Tyrone  would  be  like  a 
coronet  set  on  Jennie’s  brow.  All  this  he  would  have  like  1 
dearly. 

Now  there  was  a possible  way — a way  easily  available — by 
which  all  this  might  be  secured.  Tyrone  had  many  times 
been  gently — ever  so  delicately  and  gently — sounded  by  un- 
official persons  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Veliemently  as  lie  had  often  opposed  the  ministers, 
sharply  as  the  ministerial  prints  had  criticised  him,  yet  he 
had  given  good  help  to  the  Government  by  his  discourage- 
ment of  Fenianism  and  other  wild  movements  on  the  part  of 
his  countrymen.  It  was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment wouid  not  be  unwilling  to  mark  their  sense  of  his 
services ; it  was  not  conveyed  to  him,  but  it  was  the  fact  all 
the  same,  that  the  Government  would  be  glad  to  buy  him 
off,  and  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  the  future,  because  he 
was  as  likely  any  day  to  prove  an  enemy  as  a friend,  and  he 
was  a ready  and  brilliant  debater.  Of  course  no  Government 
official  hinted  anything  to  him.  Things  are  not  done  in  that 
broad  and  clumsy  way,  entangling  both  parties  in  an  equally 
uncomfortable  responsibility.  No ; a private  friend  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  usually  sat  on  the  back  benches,  and 
hardly  ever  took  part  in  the  debate,  being  understood  to  have 
no  political  views  of  any  distinctness,  took  the  arm  of 
Tyrone  one  evening,  and  walked  up  Whitehall  and  along 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s  Street,  and  talked  of  things  in 
general,  and  in  the  course  of  the  talk  put  a seemingly  care- 
less question  or  two.  Tyrone  quite  understood  all  this,  and 
knew  that  he  had  only  to  give  a satisfactory  answer,  and 
something  would  soon  be  offered  to  him.  There  are  plenty 
of  Commissionerships  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  which 
don’t  take  men  out  of  London  to  whom -London  is  a condi- 
tion of  existence.  Now  with  twelve  or  fifteen*  hundred  a 
year  fixed  and  certain,  a man  of  assured  position  may  live 
pleasantly  in  Lon^.on,  and  find  society  open  its  drawing- 
rooms to  himself  and  his  wife,  although  they  are  known  to  be 
poor  when  compared  with  their  neighbours.  Between  a 
secure  fifteen  hundred  a year  and  a more  or  less  damaged 
and  precarious  three  hundred  a year,  the  difference  is  con- 
siderable. 

Tyrone,  however,  did  not  return  any  answer.  He  was 
quite  determined  that  come  what  might  he  would  not  forfeit 
his  independence. 

Eumours  of  a disagreeable  kind  began,  however,  to  find 
their  way  into  some  of  the  papers.  There  was  a Liberal 
evening  journal  which  always  girded  at  Liberal  ministers  and 
measures,  and  this  very  evening  it  came  out  with  a pungent 
and  agreeable  little  paragraph  intimating  that  the  Government 
were  supposed  to  intend  to  offer  a Colonial  Governorship  to 
Mr.  Tyrone,  M.P.,  a gentleman  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  full 
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confidence  of  the  Fenians,  and  in  constant  communication 
even  now  with  their  leaders/’  The  moment  Tyrone  entered 
the  lobby  of  the  House,  his  friend  Captain  Cadsby  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  the  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  hand.  Tyrone 
looked  annoyed. 

That  night  he  had  a notice  on  the  paper  which  contains 
the  programme  of  the  evening’s  business,  “ to  call  attention 
to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Grcneral  Charette,  a French- 
)aan  by  birth,  and  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; to  ask  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Law  officers  of 
the  Crown  had  been  taken  as  to  that  arrest  and  detention, 
and  to  move  for  all  papers  and  correspondence  bearing  on  the 
subject.”  Tyrone  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  Charette, 
and  was  seriously  of  opinion  that  the  wisest  thing  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  would  be  to  let  the  cosmopolitan  conspirator 
go  his  way.  The  Fenian  panic  was  full  on  just  then ; the 
arrest  of  this  man  had  excited  some  attention,  and  given  to 
the  supposed  conspiracy  a stamp  of  terrible  reality.  For 
General  Charette  was  no  raw  Irish  peasant  with  a rusty  gun 
playing  at  rebellion.  He  had  commanded  many  a barricade, 
screamed  with  his  shrill  voice  over  many  a battle-field. 
Charette  meant  fighting  and  blood  anyhow.  His  name  had 
long  been  familiar  to  the  English  public,  and  to  find  him 
arrested  for  complicity  in  a Fenian  conspiracy  altered  the 
whole  character  of  the  thing  to  an  English  mind  as  com- 
pletely as  if  a suburban  resident  seeing  his  garden  invaded  by 
a pack  of  strange  dogs,  and  going  for  his  cane  to  drive  them 
out,  were  to  discover  that  a panther  was  in  their  midst. 

The  House  was  therefore  a good  deal  interested  and  even 
excited  when  Tyrone  rose.  The  sight  of  the  full  benches 
and  eager  faces  stirred  him,  and  he  spoke  well.  He  was  not 
.an  orator,  but  he  stood  well  up  among  the  second  class  men 
(there  are  only  at  most  three  or  four  members  of  the  House  oi 
‘Commons  who  rise  distinctly  above  second  class) ; his  voice  waa 
admirable,  his  manner  easy  and  graceful.  He  generally  struck 
out  some  brilliant  sparkles  as  he  went  along ; and  when  he 
understood  a subject  could  speak  capitally  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  made  his  plea  moderately  but  effectively.  He 
argued  that  Charette  was  not  an  English  subject,  and  that 
tlie  only  reason  for  assuming  him  to  have  any  connexion  with 
Irish  rebellion  was  found  in  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  Tyrone  urged  that  the  Fenian 
movement  had  collapsed,  and  that  the  wisest  policy  on  the 
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part  of  tlio  Government  would  be  tbat  of  a magnanimous 
forbearance. 

The  Attorney- General  was  put  up  to  answer,  which  he  did 
very  drily.  The  arrest  was  perfectly  lawful.  Foreign  citizens 
had  no  more  right  to  concoct  rebellions  on  British  soil  against 
the  British  Sovereign  than  an  English  subject  could  have. 
He  assured  the  House  that  the  conspiracy  was  by  no  means 
of  the  trivial  and  harmless  character  which  the  Honourable 
Member  (Tyrone)  had  ascribed  to  it.  The  Government  was 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  extent  and  character  and  most 
of  its  promoters  and  patrons.  He  declared  himself  much 
surprised  that  the  Honourable  Member  should  profess  such 
an  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  extent. 

This  was  an  evident  thrust  at  Tyrone.  The  House  under- 
stood it  by  the  light  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  already 
mentioned,  and  cheered  with  vehemence. 

Up  rose  a Tory  member  of  the  deepest  Blue  and  Orange 
tinge — a huge,  heavy,  hippopotamus-like  man,  with  a cor- 
rugated face,  iron-grey  whiskers,  and  a harsh  voice  ; an  honest 
bigot  and  sturdy  blockhead  of  Conservatism.  Tlais  gentle- 
man began  a violent  assault  upon  Tyrone,  and  charged  him, 
in  boisterous  words,  with  being  an  ally  and  promoter  of  the 
Fenian  movement.  Not  many  other  members  of  the  House 
would  have  made  so  broad  a charge  on  such  slender  evidence, 
but  the  accusation  being  made,  was  loudly  cheered. 

Tyrone  kept  himself  perfectly  cool,  and  when  his  time  for 
reply  came,  he  simply  declared  that  he  had,  so  far  from 
encouraging  Fenianism,  always  done  his  best  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  not  to  risk  their  lives  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  in  a movement  which — here  he  paused,  and  let 
his  words  come  out  with  deliberation  and  distinctness — 
“ which  was  so  utterly  hopeless.’’ 

A loud  and  angry  outburst  from  many  parts  of  the  House 
followed  the  words.  Most  members  had  expected  something 
quite  different — something  like  a strenuous  condemnation  of 
the  principles  of  Fenianism.  Many  men  liked  Tyrone  were 
sorry  to  see  him  under  any  kind  of  cloud,  and  would  have 
heard  with  pleasure  from  his  lips  a frank  declaration  against 
the  spirit  and  objects  of  all  seditious  conspiracies.  They 
were  disappointed  and  angry  when  the  peculiar  words  he  used, 
and  the  peculiar  emphasis  he  gave  to  them,  seemed  to  convey 
the  idea  that  rebellion  would  have  his  sympathy  if  it  had  a 
good  chance  of  success.  Therefore  the  House  clamoured 
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against  Tyrone,  wlio,  having  said  all  he  wanted  to  say,  sat 
down  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  composure. 

In  truth,  however,  the  young  chief  was  not  composed,  hut 
was  glowing  with  anger.  The  words  he  had  used  were  the 
offspring  of  a bitter  impulse.  He  thought  the  House  was 
disposed  to  treat  him  ungenerously,  and  he  therefore  chose 
the  form  of  words  which  he  held  most  likely  to  create  a 
storm.  For  he  was,  as  we  know,  resolutely  set  against  all 
manner  of  rebellious  projects  on  principle,  but  he  was  in  no 
humour  to  admit  that  now. 

A leading  member  of  the  Government  rose,  and  in  a kind 
and  conciliatory  tone  expressed  his  regret  that  the  honourable 
member  should  have  inadvertently  made  use  of  a form  of 
expression  which  conveyed  to  the  House  an  idea  which  he  was 
sure  the  honourable  member  never  intended  to  convey.  The 
Minister  opposed  the  motion  which  bore  upon  the  release  of 
Charette,  but  implied  that  although  Tyrone’s  speaking  again 
would  not  be  quite  in  order,  yet  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
gladly  listen  to  a few  words  of  explanation. 

The  House  cheered  again. 

Tyrone  offered  no  word  of  explanation.  He  merely  touched 
bis  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister, 
and  remained  seated  and  sullen.  The  House  roared  anew, 
and  the  division  bell  was  rung.  The  vote  was  taken,  the 
motion  made  by  Tyrone  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  Tyrone  sauntered  out  into  the  lobby,  feeling 
a little  like  an  outlaw — like  one,  at  all  events,  whose  political 
career  is  closing  for  ever. 

He  avoided,  although  with  seeming  carelessness  and  inad- 
vertence, everybody  whom  he  knew.  He  saw  grave  and 
elderly  members,  who,  he  felt  perfectly  certain,  were  hurrying 
ftp  to  advise  him  and  remonstrate  with  him,  and  he  kept 
his  eyes  resolutely  turned  away,  and  passed  on. 

There  is  a common  type  of  member  of  Parliament  who 
assumes  that  the  object  and  business  of  every  man  in  the 
House  is  to  get  a place  with  a salary,  or  a seat  in  the  Govern- 
ment, or  a Peerage.  Members  who  belong  to  this  pattern 
discuss  every  event  and  everybody’s  conduct  with  regard  to 
this  grand  object.  They  are  of  a piece  with  the  women  who 
discuss  every  unmarried  woman’s  conduct  and  life  solely  as 
her  chances  of  a husband  are  thereby  affected.  They  are 
generally  pleasant  and  good  fellows,  quite  honourable  in  their 
private  dealings,  but  they  have  lived  too  long  in  Parliament 
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to  retain  any  sense  of  tlie  romantic  in  connexion  witli  it. 
Indeed,  one  cannot  wonder  at  that : the  men  who  have  any 
romance  left  in  them  in  connexion  with  Parliament,  might  gene- 
rally at  any  given  time  drive  home  together  in  one  carriage. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  few  are  the  men  who  in  the  end 
control  the  Parliament  and  the  country.  Average  and  Com- 
monplace seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  but  the  Eomantic 
and  the  Eccentric  are  meanwhile  moving  the  world. 

A group  of  the  Average  and  Commonplace  was  collected 
near  the  side  entrance  for  members  in  Westminster  Hall. 

‘‘What  a confounded  fool  Tyrone  has  made  of  himself,’^ 
said  Mr.  Shavers,  M.P.  “ The  Grovernment  never  can  da 
anything  for  him  now.  He  must  be  devilish  luird  up.  Can’t 
imagine  what  he  lives  upon.” 

“ Oh,  Tyrone’s  right  enough,”  Mr.  Wynter,  M.P.,  replied ; 
“ he’s  going  to  marry  an  American  woman  with  lots  of  money. 
He’s  going  out  of  politics  altogether.  These  good-looking 
Irish  fellows  always  marry  women  with  money.” 

“ Ay,  ay — that’s  it  then,  is  it  ? I thought  he  could  hardly 
be  such  a fool  as  to  throw  away  his  last  chance  ; for  the  Grovern- 
ment would  certainly  have  done  something  for  him,  only  for 
to-night’s  business.” 

“All  play-acting — to  night’s  business,”  Mr.  Wynter  sen- 
tentiously  remarked ; for  he  prided  himself  upon  knowing 
everything  and  seeing  through  everybody ; “ it  was  done  to 
please  the  American  woman.  She  was  in  the  ladies’  gallery ; 
I saw  her.  She  thinks  it  fine  to  talk  Eenianism  and  Repub- 
licanism, and  all  that  kind  of  rot.  Tyrone  knows  what  he’s 
about,  I tell  you.” 

A great  Minister  passed  out.  He  was  a man  with  a deeply- 
lined  and  wasted  pale  face,  and  dark  brown  eyes  that  glowed 
like  those  of  a stag.  The  Minister  was  in  conversation  with 
another,  and  they  too  talked  of  Tyrone. 

“I  am  sorry  he  lost  his  temper,”  said  the  man  of  genius ; 
^ for  I know  he  was  betrayed  into  saying  or  hinting  more 
than  he  meant.  I like  him ; I think  there’s  a great  deal  in 
him.  He  has  spirit  and  brains,  and  I have  implicit  faith  in 
him.  I don’t  know  of  any  one  who  could  serve  us  better 
in  Ireland,  if  he  only  would  put  a little  more  faith  in 
U3.  Such  a man  as  he  might  stand  between  Ireland  and 
Fenianism.” 

“ But  they  say  he  is  in  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the 
Fenians.” 
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Ob,  no — nonsense.  Didn’t  you  bear  him  to-nigbt?  lie 
said  be  was  not.” 

Tbe  great  Minister  knew  when  to  believe  tbe  word  of  a 
man,  in  defiance  of  appearances  and  evidences.  Tbe  faculty 
is  one  of  tbe  privileges  of  genius,  and  cannot  be  acquired  or 
got  up. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

Real  life  tben  bad  come  upon  Jennie.  Tbe  real  world,  of 
wbicb  sbe  bad  so  often  dreamed  as  sbe  rocked  in  tbe  branches 
of  her  tree,  bad  found  her.  It  bad  come  to  her,  as  it  comes, 
to  moat  of  us,  in  a bewilderment  between  agony  and  joy. 
She  could  not  yet  quite  realize  tbe  truth  that  sbe  bad  lost  a 
father  and  found  a lover.  Tbe  evening  after  Tyrone  left  her 
was  one  of  anxiety  such  as  sbe  bad  never  felt  before ; of  tor- 
turing thought  and  suspense,  and  elation  and  doubt.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  sbe  hardly  slept  that  night. 
There  was  so  much  to  decide,  and  no  one  to  help  her  in  tbe 
decision ! That  is  a strange  moment  in  tbe  life  of  a young 
woman,  when  sbe  feels  that  her  whole  future  depends  on  Yes 
or  No  ; and  sbe  knows  at  tbe  same  time  that  there  is  no  soul 
living  on  whom  sbe  could  rely  for  counsel  or  help.  Such  a 
crisis  makes  or  mars  a character. 

Now  tbe  first  moment  when  Jennie  made  up  her  mind  to 
act  for  herself,  with  a flash  of  mental  review  sbe  went  over 
tbe  two  or  three  possibilities  of  counsel  wbicb  life  bad  left  to 
her,  and  sbe  dismissed  them  as  impossible.  Sbe  knew  that 
if  sbe  spoke  to  her  sister,  Alicia  would  urge  her  to  refuse 
Mr.  Tyrone  on  tbe  mere  ground  of  their  dead  father’s  dread 
of  him.  Sbe  knew  too  that  if  sbe  were  to  consult  Mrs.  Granger, 
her  good  aunt  Lucy  would  earnestly  urge  tbe  marriage,  just 
because  Tyrone  was  a man  of  position  and  in  ‘‘  society.” 

‘‘  I must  go  my  own  way — I must  walk  alone,”  sbe  thought 
to  herself.  ‘‘  I think  I feel  like  a young  king,  afraid  of  my 
position — but  oh  so  proud  of  it !”  And  Jennie  smiled  amid 
sparkling  tears. 

For  there  was  a perfect  intoxication  of  happiness  and  of 
pride,  submerging  all  her  recent  sorrow  and  humiliation  for 
tbe  hour,  in  tbe  knowledge  that  Tyrone  loved  her.  Sbe 
almost  thought  it  was  a sin  against  the  memory  of  her  father 
to  feel  so  happy,  while  be  lay  so  newly  in  bis  grave.  ‘‘  But  I 
can’t  help  it — I can’t  help  it,”  tbe  girl  cried  passionately; 
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“lie  IS  my  hero,  and  1 so  love  him,  and  I never  thought  he 
could  love  me ! I wonder  why  he  does  love  me 

She  never  for  a moment  seemed  to  think  of  doubting 
Tyrone’s  constancy.  All  the  teaching  and  warning  which 
she  had  received  upon  this  head  had  been  thrown  away  upon 
her.  She  had  the  most  perfect  faith  in  him.  But  what  she 
had  to  think  of  was  this.  Now  at  the  moment  he  was  poor, 
and  she  was,  as  she  thought,  still  poorer — what  would  be 
right  for  her  to  do  with  regard  to  him,  and  for  his  sake  ? 
Would  it  be  right  to  ask  him  to  wait — to  offer  to  wait  for 
him — until  better  times  should  come  ? And  suppose  in  the 
meanwhile  one  or  other  should  die  ? Or  ought  she  for  his 
sake  to  refuse  him  point-blank,  and  so  set  him  free,  and  let 
things  go  with  her  as  they  would?  Ought  she  to  save  his 
career  and  his  prospects  from  herself?  Or  should  she  brave 
all,  and  tell  him  she  was  devoted  to  him  heart  and  soul,  and 
would  marry  him,  or  die  for  him,  whenever  he  pleased? 
“ Does  he  love  me  as  I do  him,  I wonder  ?”  she  thought. 
“ Do  men  ever  love  in  that  way  ? Is  any  woman  worth 
sacrificing  a career  for  to  them?  Am  I but  an  accident  or 
an  episode  to  him,  and  he  all  in  all  to  me  ?”  If  she  could 
only  know  this,  one  way  or  the  other,  then  she  would  know 
how  to  act.  The  real  world  seemed  terribly  trying.  But 
still  her  heart  was  filled  with  delight  and  pride,  for  she  had 
been  recalled  out  of  the  deepest  depths  to  hear  that  her  hera 
loved  her. 

At  last  she  found  counsel  where  she  might  have  found  it 
first — ^just  in  the  inspiration  of  her  own  heart.  She  wrote  a 
letter  to  Tyrone,  and  went  out  next  morning  early  herself  and. 
dropped  it  in  the  post.  She  dropped  it  into  a pillar  post- 
office  near  the  Marble  Arch,  and  before  dropping  it  in  she 
looked  at  the  address  again  and  again,  and  seemed  almost, 
afraid,  and  then  blushed,  and  seeing  somebody  coming  as- 
sumed a resolute  bearing,  and  let  the  letter  fall  into  the  box 
as  if  it  were  just  an  ordinary  fragment  of  correspondence. 
Then  she  hurried  away  into  Hyde  Park,  and  breathed  for 
awhile  the  morning  air  there,  and  could  hear  her  own  heart 
beating,  and  was  sad  for  very  joy  and  humble  for  very  pride.. 

This  was  the  letter  which  came  to  Tyrone  that  noon : — 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Tyrone, — I have  thought  it  all  over.  I 
only  know  that  I love  you,  and  have  loved  you  since  the  first 
night  I saw  you,  and  I am  so  proud  and  happy  to  know  that 
you  care  for  me.  After  that,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  more  ? 
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I could  never  again  love  any  one — any  one  but  you.  May  we 
not,  then,  be  true  to  each  other  for  a little,  and  let  this  be 
known  to  each  other  only  ? You  will  have  faith  in  me,  and  I 
shall  never  doubt  you.  Then  I shall  not  feel  that  I am  a 
clog  and  a hindrance  to  you,  and  shall  not  blame  myself,  and 
shall  try  to  be  more  worthy  of  you  and  of  happiness,  and  you 
will  be  the  more  free  to  begin  that  new  brave  life  you  spoke 
of.  From  my  heart  I believe  this  is  the  best  for  us,  and  the 
only  right  thing  for  me  to  do.  Come  and  tell  me  soon  you 
think  so  too,  for  I would  do  nothing  of  which  you  do  not 
approve.  You  are  my  hero,  and  I love  you  so  devotedly. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Tyrone,  yours, 

Jennie  Aspau. 

^‘Maurice  Eitzhugh  Tyrone,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

The  letter  might  have  seemed  cold  to  others ; it  did  not 
seem  so  to  Tyrone.  By  the  light  of  his  sympathetic  and 
generous  nature  he  read  its  very  soul.  He  saw  the  deep, 
self- suppressing  love  struggling  through  it — the  love  that 
would  fain  keep  itself  back,  lest  it  might  impede  or  fetter  the 
beloved  object. 

Jennie,’’  said  Tyrone,  half  aloud,  in  his  now  lonely  room, 
I will  make  myself  worthy  of  your  pure  and  sweet  nature  if 
Heaven  only  help  me ; and  you  shall  never  regret  your  confi- 
dence and  your  love.”  Perhaps  he  grieved  at  that  moment, 
in  his  impetuous  way,  that  he  had  no  sacrifice  to  make  and  no 
danger  to  encounter  for  her.  But  life  was  henceforth  a new 
thing  for  him. 

It  was  not  easy  just  then  to  see  Jennie  alone,  and  Tyrone 
was  particularly  anxious  that  she  should  not  be  exposed  to 
any  remark  of  any  kind  while  she  remained  under  Mrs.  Lorn’s 
I'oof . Still  he  did  contrive  to  have  a few  words  with  her,  and 
two  successive  mornings  early  did  these  lovers  have  a delight- 
ful ramble  of  an  hour’s  duration  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of 
Hyde  Park — indeed,  long  before  even  a solitary  horseman” 
had  broken  the  stillness  of  the  vacant  ride.  Tyrone  and 
Jennie  had  long,  long  talks,  Tyrone  talking  the  more  and 
Jennie  listening  with  delight.  There  was  a delicious  joy  to 
her  in  the  mere  sound  of  her  lover’s  voice,  wholly  apart  from 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  Tyrone,  it  may  be  acknowledged, 
was  delighted  to  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  and  all  his  plans, 
projects,  and  hopes  into  the  ear  of  so  dear  and  devoted  a 
listener.  This  was  the  freshest  and  most  exquisite  sensation 
life  had  yet  given  to  him,  and  he  drank  it  in  greedily. 
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He  was  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  He  was  going  over 
Immediately  for  a few  days  to  Ireland  to  see  wliat  could  be 
done  there  in  the  way  of  retrieving  his  property.  A month 
ago  he  had  believed  it  utterly  impossible  to  extract  any  wreck 
or  remnant  worth  saving  from  the  ruin  into  v/hich  things  had 
fallen ; but  now  he  was  full  of  faith  and  courage — certain 
that  something  could  be  done — convinced  that  he  knew  the 
way,  and  could  find  the  persons  to  do  it.  Anyhow,  he  was 
going  to  look  into  all  that.  His  mind  was  not  cj[uite  clear  as 
to  whether  he  would  go  in  for  the  English  Bar,  and  give  up 
the  House,  or  try  to  settle  down  in  Ireland  and  live  as  a 
modest  gentleman.  Jennie,  however,  he  declared,  should 
have  a share  in  the  decision  of  these  points. 

As  for  Jennie,  she  was  too  bewildered  and  dazzled  by  the 
light  of  the  new  and  strange  relationship  between  her  hero 
and  herself  to  be  able  to  encounter  the  discussion  of  any  such 
practical  problems.  She  felt  almost  as  if  she  had  been  sud- 
denly turned  into  a goddess.  On  one  point  only  she  remained 
clear  and  firm.  Tyrone  was  for  drawing  her  into  an  open 
engagement  on  the  spot — was,  in  fact,  for  marrying  the  first 
day  that  public  regard  for  the  death  of  her  father  would 
allow.  He  was  fortified  by  having  come  suddenly  into  the 
ownership  of  a thousand  pounds,  as  shall  be  presently  ex- 
plained, and  he  knew  everything  would  come  right.  But 
Jennie  was  firm  in  her  resolve  that  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  until  he  came  back  from  Ireland.  She  was  resolved  that 
until  she  knew  somewhat  more  clearly  than  now  that  a mar- 
riage engagement  with  her  would  not  be  a hindrance  and  a 
fatality  to  his  own  career,  she  would  not  allow  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  anything. 

It  might  be  that  even  yet  there  would  be  a call  for  a sacri- 
fice, and  the  sacrifice,  if  needed,  she  resolved  should  be  hers. 
She  had  grown  wondrously  thoughtful  and  wise  in  a few 
days,  and  indeed  she  could  have  lived  on  in  ecstasy  for  years 
with  the  prospect  of  her  hero  to  come  for  her  and  take  her 
away  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Those  were  delightful  days — the  very  rose-time  or  honey-^ 
moon  of  their  young  passion.  They  blended  for  Jennie  the 
breath  of  the  Hyde  Park  trees  with  her  old  vague  dreaminga 
of  her  Persia.  Once  she  stopped  Tyrone,  and  listening  to 
the  murmur  of  the  boughs  over  their  heads,  she  told  him 
with  smiling  eyes,  in  which  was  just  the  glitter  of  a tear, 
that  she  had  found  her  Persia  at  last.  Then  she  described  to 
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him,  in  a few  rapid  words,  the  allusion  to  her  childish  dream- 
in  gs  ; and  she  was  glad  to  set  him  talking  again,  for  the 
sound  of  his  voice  was  a delight  which  she  was  jealous  to 
lose. 

Wise  people  say  that  a woman  should  never  (at  all  events 
before  marriage;  some  advisers  say  even  after)  allow  her 
lover  to  know  that  her  heart’s  uttermost  devotion  is  wholly 
given  to  him.  They  say  she  had  better  keep  him  always 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  something  yet  left  to  win, 
and  that  thus  his  constancy  will  be  kept  steadily  advancing 
in  supposed  pursuit  of  what  he  already  has  if  he  only  knew 
it ; as  the  beetle  in  the  Eastern  story  is  induced  fco  keep 
always  mounting  straight  up  the  tower  wall  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  the  savoury  butter  which  is  really  on  his  own  head. 
Jennie  was  an  unwise  little  girl,  without  any  experience  in 
the  way  of  winning  or  keeping  a lover  ; and  a perverse  little 
girl,  who  would  have  despised  any  such  arts  if  they  had  been 
explained  to  her.  So  she  showed  Tyrone  her  whole  heart. 
If  he  did  not  know  that  she  loved  him  to  the  very  uttermost 
of  woman’s  capacity  to  love,  he  must  have  been  the  dullest 
or  most  sceptical  of  men.  The  depth  and  fervour  of  her 
faith  sometimes  positively  alarmed  him.  So  he  told  her 
frankly,  thus : — 

Jennie !”  They  were  seated  now  for  a few  moments 
under  one  of  the  trees,  and  the  soft  sunlight  of  an  early 
autumn  morning  lay  on  the  path  before  them. 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

‘‘  I am  afraid — I am  afraid  you  think  too  well  of  me.  I’ll 
do  my  best,  love,  but  I am  not — Heaven  knows  I am  not — 
deserving  of  all  your  high  opinion.  If  you  are  ever  dis- 
appointed  ” 

‘‘Hush!  not  a word  of  that,”  she  said,  beseechingly.  As 
if  I could  be  disappointed  in  you  /” 

“ Love,  you  haven’t  known  me  long — ^you  don’t  know 
what  I have  been  sometimes ; how  could  girls  know  any- 
thing  ” 

“ I want  to  know  nothing — I don’t  care.  I know  that  I 
love  you ; is  not  that  enough  ?” 

“ Some  time  people  may  try  to  make  you  believe — to  tell 
you  things  of  me — to  make  you  think  of  me  less  highly  than 
you  do.” 

“ Let  them  try,”  said  Jennie,  with  a bright  smile  ; and  she 
added  quickly,  with  colouring  cheeks,  “People  have  tried 
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oefore  now — you  see  with  what  result.  A word  or  a look  of 
reassurance  from  you  will  be  more  to  me  than  the  tongues 
of  half  a world.  But  don’t  let  us  ever  talk  of  such  things. 
See.  I lay  my  hand  in  yours  in  pledge  of  my  faith  in  you.” 

And  half  playfully,  half  seriously,  she  pulled  her  glove  off, 
and  laid  her  bare  hand  in  Tyrone’s.  The  glove  fell  to  the 
ground.  Tyrone  took  it  up. 

May  I keep  it  ?”  he  asked. 

‘‘Keep  it,”  said  Jennie,  “until  I cease  to  have  faith  in 
you.” 

Tyrone  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  kept  the  glove. 
Jennie  went  home  that  morning  with  her  right  hand  bare. 

In  the  happy  egotism  of  their  talk  and  their  plans,  Tyrone 
had  not  thought  of  telling  Jennie  anything  about  his  unfor- 
tunate cousin,  whom  he  had  helped  to  bury  at  Kensal  Green, 
or  of  the  woman,  now  widowed,  whom  he  had  come  to  know 
so  strangely,  or  of  the  orphan  child  whom  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  protect.  Our  hero  was  impulsive  in  most  things, 
and  once  launched  into  a certain  current  of  emotion  or  talk, 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  carried  away  by  it.  There  was  a great 
deal  to  be  said  about  Jennie,  himself,  but  little  time  for  say- 
ing it ; and  he  was  going  to  Ireland  almost  immediately. 
Perhaps  he  shrunk  too  from  a story  which  could  hardly  be 
told  without  proclaiming  himself  as  a doer  of  charitable 
deeds.  So  he  said  nothing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  at  last 
the  lovers  parted — Tyrone  going  one  way,  Jennie  another. 
Our  heroine  dropped  her  veil  over  her  glowing  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  tripped  across  the  Park.  Just  as  the 
lovers  were  separating.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Aspar’s  faithful  old 
follower,  crossed  their  path,  and  unseen  by  them,  saw  them, 
and  was  surprised. 


CHAPTER  XKILl. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Jennie’s  position  at  Mrs.  Lorn’s  grew 
more  and  more  unpleasant  every  day.  The  first  painful 
thing  about  it  was  that  she  had  found  out  her  friend  and 
benefactress.  This  was  a hard  thing  for  her,  and  she  had 
fought  against  it  stoutly,  striving  not  to  see  any  meanness 
where  there  was  so  much  generosity,  any  falsehood  where 
there  was  so  much  of  genuine  good  impulse.  Kothing  hurts 
the  young  more  than  to  find  out  that  the  triend  who  has 
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served  tlicm,  and  wliom  they  fain  would  love  aiid  revere,  is 
not  worthy  of  love  or  reverence.  So  Jennie  battled  for  Mrs. 
Lorn  in  ker  own  heart,  and  would,  if  she  could,  have  talked 
down  reason  and  evidence,  and  given  truth  itself  the  lie; 
but  she  could  not.  She  had  quick  eyes,  and  clear  intelli- 
gence, and  truth  won,  of  course.  She  saw  Selina  Lorn  as 
she  was — mean,  trivial,  vain,  cowardly,  full  of  deceits,  which 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  push  on  to  success,  weakly  senti- 
mental, weakly  sensuous,  full  of  all  the  small  vices  of  the 
South,  and  with  only  a faint  savour  of  its  brilliant  virtues. 

Once  that  Jennie  had  unlearned  her  faith  and  reverence 
for  Mrs.  Lorn,  she  became  perhaps  unreasonably  impatient 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  latter.  When  nobody  in  particular 
was  expected,  Selina  loved  to  lie  in  bed  half  the  day.  Now, 
our  energetic  maiden  detested  women  who  lay  in  bed  half  the 
day,  Mrs.  Lorn  would  send  for  Jennie,  and  beg  that  she 
would  come  and  talk  to  her;  and  Jennie  would  find  her 
lying  on  her  embroidered  pillow,  with  her  hair  about  her 
shoulders,  dividing  her  attention  between  a French  novel, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  a mirror,  so  placed  that  she 
could  study  her  own  looks  as  she  lay  in  bed.  Her  talk 
always  took  its  tone  from  the  book  she  had  last  been  reading, 
and  she  never  read  a strong  and  healthy  book  of  any  kind. 
She  would  one  day  be  weakly  sentimental,  another  day  full 
of  languid  cynicism,  and  hints  about  the  unreality  of  every- 
body’s goodness.  She  would  tire  Jennie  out  on  Monday 
with  weak  religionism — if  such  a word  may  be  used — with 
yearnings  for  the  cloister  and  heaven,  and  penitence  for  past 
frivolity ; and  perhaps  on  the  following  Wednesday  she  would 
tell  Jennie,  with  a manner  provokingly  complacent  and 
egotistical,  that  she  believed  she  had  been  born  with  a con- 
tempt for  the  world’s  superstitious  faiths.  She  had  an 
evident  inclination  too,  for  the  study  of  what  I venture  to 
call,  without  allusion  to  Mrs.  Crowe,  the  night  side  of  nature 
— that  is  to  say,  all  the  hidden  and  ignoble  tendencies  of 
human  weakness  and  passion.  She  liked  to  take  little 
mental  peeps  at  Sin,  and  to  hint  mysteriously  that  Nature 
had  not  many  secrets  from  her.  Most  of  her  allusions  in 
this  direction,  however,  were  thrown  away  upon  Jennie,  who 
so  obviously  and  blankly  failed  to  understand  them,  that  at 
last  Mrs.  Lorn  ceased  to  throw  them  away. 

Mrs.  Lorn  talked  a good  deal  of  her  early  conquests  and 
flirtations,  and  crave  Jennie  lengthy  and  effusive  accounts 
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of  the  men  who  were  in  love  with  her,  and  wtioin  she  used 
to  set  half  wild  with  her  coquetry,  which,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  day,  she  now  declared  that  she  deeply 
regretted,  and  anon  vowed  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  men  whose  sufferings  every  woman  of  spirit  must  enjoy. 
All  this  was  insufferable  to  Jennie,  or  nearly  so  ; and  at  last, 
by  dint  of  hearing  stories  told  to  her  in  quite  different  ways, 
she  found  out  that  her  friend  was  a liar  and  had  a bad 
memory.  Must  the  truth  be  spoken,  by  the  time  Jennie  was 
in  the  house  a month,  she  entirely  despised  and  almost 
detested  her  benefactress. 

Now  in  this  Jennie  was  a little  unreasonable.  There  Avas 
nothing  really  very  bad  about  poor  Selina.  She  was  only  abadly- 
brought-up,  vain,  sentimental,  and  weakly-mendacious  woman, 
cursed  with  just  brains  enough  to  set  her  playing  at  intellect, 
and  a bond  slave  to  her  eyes  and  shoulders.  A dozen  times 
a day  she  was  pathetic  about  nothing,  only  to  give  effect  to 
those  eyes,  and  cynical  merely  to  draw  up,  display,  and  let 
fall  those  shoulders.  She  might  have  been  a much  more 
endurable  woman  if  she  had  had  dull  eyes  and  a scraggy  neck. 
She  was  capable,  as  Ave  have  seen,  of  generous  impulse,  and 
even  of  great  sacrifice.  But,  unluckily  for  Jennie,  the  present 
time  gave  Mrs.  Lorn  no  choice  of  doing  anything  in  that  way, 
and  only  her  most  idle  and  trivial  qualities  had  a chance  of 
showing  themselves. 

Mrs.  Lorn  was,  of  course,  always  the  heroine  of  her  oavh 
stories.  To  do  her  justice,  she  always  painted  herself  as  a 
virtuous  heroine  ; and  virtuous  she  doubtless  was,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  But  hers  was  a virtue  which  liked 
to  put  itself,  or  at  least  imagine  itself,  in  situations  where  it 
looks  as  suspicious  and  out  of  place  as  the  honest  man  in  the 
closet  of  Dr.  Cains.  Mrs.  Lorn  had  many  stories  of  her 
triumphant  fidelity  to  her  husband,  who  was  so  much  older 
than  herself — ^.of  the  wild  homage  which  Avas  offered  to  her, 
the  temptations  she  had  resisted,  the  battles,  sieges,  and  for< 
tunes  through  which  her  virtue  had  passed  uninjured.  Now, 
we  defy  the  best-intentioned  woman  in  the  world  to  tell  this 
sort  of  - thing  to  a pure-minded  girl  (if  it  were  possible  that 
the  best-intentioned  woman  could  do  so),  without  making 
herself  seem  a little  impure  in  the  eyes  of  that  girl,  and 
aAvakening  in  her  breast  a feeling  of  something  like  disgust. 
Then  Mrs.  Lorn  began  to  hint  at  something  dreadfully  mys- 
terious about  Colonel  Quentin ; to  express  a secret  fear  of 
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him,  and  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  being  rescued  from  hig 
power  by  some  devoted  friend.  For  the  Southern  lady  ofteii 
thought  to  herself  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  she  couli 
persuade  Jennie  to  use  her  evident  influence  over  Philip 
Quentin  to  get  back  her  letters  for  her,  and  she  was  trying 
to  open  the  way  to  a proposal  of  this  kind. 

A change,  too,  was  coming  over  Theodore  in  Jennie’s  eyes. 
The  boy  stayed  at  home  much  more  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  hung  about  Jennie  and  his  mother,  appa- 
rently not  caring  to  go  anywhere  else.  He  and  Jennie  very 
often  breakfasted  together,  and  he  would  insist  on  bringing 
a book  to  the  table  and  reading  out  long  passages  for  her. 
growing  quite  animated  as  he  read,  and  gesticulating  vehe- 
mently. He  seemed  to  have  grown  much  less  “ mannish” 
and  fast  in  his  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  more  thoughtful. 
But  what  Jennie’s  quick  eyes  observed  with  most  regret  was, 
the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  fixed  an  odd,  wondering, 
doubtful  gaze  upon  his  beautiful  mamma.  He  seemed  to  be 
inquiring  within  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  real  mamma 
of  the  present  with  the  ideal  mamma  of  the  past.  Sometimes 
he  evidently  winced,  when  some  little  maternal  meanness 
would  display  itself,  and  there  were  days  when  he  took  his 
mother’s  caresses  rather  coldly. 

He  liked  the  mornings  best  of  all  when  he  and  Jennie  had 
breakfast  tete-a-tete,  and  he  declaimed  to  her  from  Tennyson, 
whose  ‘‘  classic  things — Tithonus,  and  Ulysses,  and  all  that 
lot,”  he  did  not  think  much  of ; but  whose  “ Locksley  Hall,” 
and  “ Maud,”  he  was  wild  about.  Also,  he  read  the  Bring- 
ing of  the  Good  Hews,”  by  Browning ; and  he  revelled  in 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,”  whereof  he  could  repeat 
whole  yards,  until  Lara  Porsena  of  Clusium  became  as  familiar 
a morning  sound  to  Jennie’s  ears  as  the  postman’s  knock. 
For  herself,  she  felt  the  deepest  affection  for  the  boy ; and 
sometimes  watched  with  alarm  his  suddenly  flushing  cheek, 
dreading  that  perhaps  there  were  some  hints  of  consumption 
showing  themselves,  but  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  real 
truth.  She  petted  him  more  and  more  every  day,  for  she 
saw  with  deep  pain  that  his  mother’s  defects  were  beginning 
to  touch  him. 

Above  all  things,  Theodore  still  hated  Colonel  Quentin. 

“ I say,  Jennie,  what  brings  that  cad  here  ?”  he  asked  one 
day,  abruptly. 

What  cad,  Theodore  ? Such  slang !” 
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**  That  fellow — you  know — Quentin  fellow ! I wouldn’t 
have  such  beastly  cads  about  my  house  if  I was  mamma.” 

“ But  he's  a very  old  friend  of  your  mamma’s.” 

“ I don’t  care  ; I wouldn’t  have  such  friends.  I hate  him ! 
Tell  you  what,  so  does  Tyrone.” 

Jennie  blushed  slightly. 

Why  do  you  hate  him,  dear — and  why  does  Mr.  Tyrone 

“ Well,  perhaps  Tyrone  don’t  exactly  hate  him — I dare  saj 
he  doesn’t  think  such  a fellow  worth  hating — but  he  doesn’t 
like  him — any  one  can  see  that.  You  don’t  like  him, 
Jennie,  do  you  ?” 

I think  I do,  Theodore.  He  is  very  friendly,  and  he 
talks  very  well.” 

‘‘  Like  to  catch  him  trying  any  of  his  talk  on  me,  that’s  all.” 

Jennie  smiled,  for  Colonel  Quentin  always  ignored  Theo- 
dore’s existence,  after  he  had  once  gone  through  a formal 
shake-hands,  and  she  had  often  observed  how  Theodore’s 
pride  and  sense  of  manhood  revolted  against  such  treatment. 
The  boy  was  often  positively  rude  to  his  mother’s  old  friend 
but  Quentin  only  seemed  amused  at  this. 

How,  the  truth  was,  that  Jennie  had  really  come  to  like 
Quentin’s  visits  and  his  conversation.  He  exerted  all  his^ 
skill  to  please  her,  and  he  saw  that  the  best  way  to  please  her 
was  by  a simple  straightforward  manliness.  He  never  paid 
her  any  compliments,  he  never  talked  nonsense,  or  common- 
place, or  the  ordinary  visitor’s  small  talk  to  her.  In  the 
scented,  effeminate,  almost  sickening  atmosphere  which  hung 
round  the  place,  his  coming,  now  that  Tyrone  was  away, 
brought  the  only  sensation  of  strong  and  simple  manhood. 
He  talked  to  Jennie  quite  differently  from  his  manner  of  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Lorn.  When  he  spoke  to  the  former,  it  was 
always  as  if  he  would  say,  I find  in  you  a clear  and  healthy 
intelligence  with  which  a man’s  may  frankly  exchange  genuine 
ideas.”  There  was  something  decidedly  pleasing  and  flatter- 
ing in  this,  even  to  a girl  as  free  from  egotism  and  vanity  as 
our  Jennie.  Perhaps,  too,  the  first  thing  which  attracted 
Jennie’s  attention  to  him  was  the  calm  and  friendly  way  in 
which  he  seemed  to  recognise  all  the  little  weaknesses  and 
meannesses  of  Mrs.  Lorn.  He  seemed  to  have  for  them  the 
pity,  half-con temptnous,  half-protecting,  of  a strong  genuine 
nature.  Anyhow,  Jennie’s  atmosphere  was  now  enfeebling — 
he  strengthened  it ; grey  and  dull,  and  he  brightened  it. 
Therefore  she  owed  him  some  gratitude. 
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One  day  she  had  insisted  on  thanking  him  for  the  bookcase 
he  had  sent  her.  He  stopped  her  abruptly  and  almost 
roughly ; but  there  is  sometimes  to  high-spirited  women  a 
mysterious  touch  of  flattery  in  the  bluntness  which  raises 
them  above  the  level  of  babies,  who  are  only  talked  to  in 
pretty,  soothing,  and  broken  language. 

Oh,  that  little  thing  ? It’s  not  worth  speaking  six  words 
about,  and  I sent  it  to  you  because  it  really  is  yours,  and  as 
one  friend  might  send  on  a thing  lost  by  another.  I am  not 
what  people  call  a lady’s  man,  Miss  Aspar ; if  I ever  was  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  I have  quite  outgrown  it.” 

I hate  what  people  call  a lady’s  man,”  said  Jennie,  bluntly, 
and  I don’t  think  you  ever  could  have  been  anything  of 
the  kind.”  She  could  not  help  looking  upon  his  dark,  stern 
face,  with  its  deep-set  eyes.  Quentin’s  glance  caught  her,  and 
she  almost  coloured. 

Well,  no,”  he  replied;  ‘‘and  I never  cared  for  paying 
compliments  to  women,  or  for  talking  much  to  women  who 
liked  compliments.  I like  to  talk  to  you  because  you  don’t 
care  about  such  things.” 

“ Isn’t  that  in  itself  rather  a pretty  compliment.  Colonel 
Quentin  ?” 

“ Is  it  ? Perhaps  it  is.  But  I didn’t  mean  it,  and  I at 
once  apologize.  I think  I have  been  for  a long  time  some- 
what of  a misogynist,  because  I was  crossed  in  love.” 

“ Indeed  ? I should  never  have  thought ” 

“ That  any  woman  could  have  the  heart  to  cross  so  fasci- 
nating a ” 

“ Ho,”  said  Jennie,  smiling  at  his  brusque  sarcasm,  I 
didn’t  mean  that  at  all.” 

“ That  I could  feel  the  tender  emotion,  then?” 

“ Well,  yes.” 

“ But  I did.  I clung  to  my  sweetheart — as  the  fine  old 
English  phrase  was — until  the  world  and  the  devil  carried  her 
away  from  me.  I was  madly  in  love.  I can  liardly  believe 
how  I could  ever  have  been  such  an  idiot,  but  so  it  was.  We 
were  pledged  to  each  other  for  eternity  at  least — for  eternity 
to  begin  with,  and  as  long  after  as  might  be.  Well,  she  left 
me,  and  I was  taken  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  clapped  into 
Libby  prison,  in  Eichmond.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Jennie,  softly. 

We  suffered  there,  good  God ! The  time  went  on,  but 
long  before  I had  got  into  prison  my  ‘ fause  true  love’  was 
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married.  I went  mad  for  a while,  then  I recovered.  Now, 
I thank  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  every  time  I see 
her.  What  should  I have  done  if  the  poor  creature  had 
remained  true  and  married  me 
Th(?n  you  are  not  sorry  ?” 

“ Sorry  ? I can’t  imagine  what  even  then  I could  have 
seen  in  her.  Not  a bad  little  thing  at  all — very  good  in  some 
ways,  but  such  a fool.” 

“Is  she  still  living?”  asked  Jennie,  for  want  of  anything 
else  to  say. 

“ Still  living?  Miss  Aspar,  she  is  our  friend  Mrs.  Lorn. 
You  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  and  as  much  as  you  like ! 
I declare  to  you  that  I once  thought  her  the  most  glorious 
and  gifted  creature  in  all  the  world!  Well,  thank  Heaven! 
she  didn’t  marry  me.  But  she  is  a kind-hearted  woman, 
with  good  purposes  and  a weak  nature,  and  I have  a genuine 
regard  for  her,  and  we  are  good  friends.” 

“ She  speaks  highly  of  you,^^  said  Jennie,  warmly. 

“ And  I don’t  speak  badly  of  her,  do  I ? I always  prove 
myself  her  friend.  But  I began  all  this  by  talking  of  my 
want  of  courtliness.  Well,  you  reminded  me  somehow  of  her 
as  she  was — I don’t  know  why,  for  you  are  ever  so  much 
better-looking,  and  in  fact  quite  different,  and  so  I got  into 
all  this  burst  of  confidence.” 

Mrs.  Lorn  presently  came  in,  and  the  confidence  closed. 
But  Colonel  Quentin  had  succeeded  thus  far,  that  a kind  of 
unavowed  friendship  and  fraternity  began  to  grow  up  gra- 
dually between  Jennie  and  himself.  Jennie  began  to  look 
forward  to  his  visits  with  a sort  of  half- weary  pleasure.  He 
was  a relief  at  least  from  Mrs.  Lorn. 

The  worst  of  that  lady,  however,  was  to  come.  She  began 
to  pour  out  upon  Jennie  the  effusive  confessions  of  her  love 
for  Tyrone,  and  her  hopes  that  she  might  yet  bring  him  to 
ask  for  her  hand,  and  consent  to  be  made  rich  by  her. 
Jennie  found  it  hard  to  endure  this,  and  Mrs.  Lorn  saw  her 
vexation,  and  though  not  a very  malignant  woman,  was 
greatly  delighted  with  it.  Little  as  she  knew  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  she  was  clear- ei'ough  as  to  Jennie’s  condition 
of  mind  with  regard  to  Tyrone.  She  had  never  forgotten  the 
blush  of  the  girl’s  face  and  the  droop  of  her  eyes  on  the 
clay  of  the  Greenwich  dinner;  and  she  had  never  forgiven 
Jennie  for  what  she  considered  her  audacity.  Now  that  she 
had  an  easy  way  of  punishing  Jennie,  she  enjoyed  it  highly. 
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Especially  it  gratified  her  to  hint  that  Tyrone  loved  her,  that 
only  his  pride  kept  him  from  asking  her  to  marry  him,  and 
that  he  and  she  secretly  understood  each  other.  All  this 
Jennie  of  course  knew  to  be  false,  and  yet  it  angered  her  to 
near  it. 

Selina  was  going  to  a dinner-party  one  evening,  and  Jennie 
was  summoned  to  share  a preliminary  cup  of  tea  with  her  in 
Mrs.  Lorn’s  own  boudoir.  Mrs.  Lorn  was  in  one  of  her 
moods  of  languid  cynicism  this  evening. 

‘‘  I don’t  know  why  I go  to  these  places,  Jennie,”  she  said, 
don’t  care  about  the  people,  nor  they  about  me.  My 
hostess  in  especial  hates  me,  I know,  because  she  thinks  I 
dirted  with  her  husband — which  I didn’t,  dear ” 

“ Oh,  no  ; I am  sure  you  didn’t,”  said  Jennie,  quite  sincerely 
and  earnestly. 

Of  course  not — at  least  not  with  any  meaning  or  malice — 
except  just  a little,  perhaps,  to  annoy  her  and  make  her 
jealous.  The  one  temptation  I never  could  resist  since  I was 
at  school  is  the  temptation  to  make  women  jealous.  They 
look  so  nervous  and  hot  and  funny  ! You  are  too  good  for  all 
that,  and  then  you  are  too  young.  You  haven’t  seen  the 
world  yet.  Wait  until  your  turn  comes.  Those  bright  eyes, 
darling,  will  torment  many  a woman  before  long.” 

“ I would  rather  a great  deal  be  blind  or  have  only  one 
eye,”  said  Jennie,  ‘Hhan  torment  anybody — man  or  woman.’ 

Mrs.  Lorn  shook  her  head  and  drew  up  her  shoulders, 
glancing  approvingly  at  the  latter. 

“ Girls  begin  with  good  intentions  very  often,”  she  said, 
“ but  we  all  get  to  be  much  the  same  as  we  go  on.  But  my 
hostess  of  to-day  needn’t  distress  herself  on  my  account — her 
handsome,  stupid  husband  doesn’t  occupy  much  of  my 
thoughts.  Oh,  Jennie!  my  thoughts  are  all  on  him.  If  I 
had  not  you  to  speak  to,  I must  die  or  go  mad.  Tell  me 
now — you  are  an  observant  girl,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  observe — don’t  you  think — speak  out  as  plainly  as  you 
like — don’t  you  think  he  really  cares  about  me 

‘‘  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lorn,  I have  never  set  myself  to  observe.  I 
don’t  know.  I’m  the  worst  person  possible.  I don’t  like  to 
talk  about  such  things.” 

‘‘  But  you  are  not  angry,  dear  child  ? Oh,  I had  forgotten 
all  that.  You  naughty  little  beauty!  Of  course  I know  that 
you  made  eyes  at  my  handsome  Mr.  Tyrone,  for  all  your 
demureness.’^ 
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Mrs.  Lorn,  liow  can  you Jennie  could  hardly 

speak. 

‘‘  Oh,  child,  don’t  let  us  make  any  work  about  it.  Do  you 
think  I blame  you?  Not  I ; it  was  all  quite  fair.  He  told 
me  all  about  it  himself.” 

He  told  you  all  about  what  ? Who  told  you? 

Jennie  was  trembling  and  pale,  but  she  spoke  very  deli- 
berately, fixing  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Lorn,  who  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  meet  the  steady  look,  but  gazed  at  her  slipper  and 
twirled  one  of  her  rings. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Tyrone,  child,  of  course.  He  has  eyes,  you 
Know  ; and  these  men  are  all  the  vainest  creatures.  He  told 
me  that  you  were  disj)osed  to  make  love  to  him,  but  that  of 
course  under  present  circumstances,  he  couldn’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  it ; otherwise,  my  dear,  you  might  have  found 
yourself  playing  a dangerous  game — for  you  are  too  sweet  and 
innocent  to  think  of  danger.” 

Jennie  was  on  the  point  of  rising  from  her  chair  and  giving 
full  vent  to  her  scorn  and  anger  in  bitter  words  that  would 
have  much  amazed  her  benefactress — for  this  young  woman 
had  a tongue  and  a temper  which  weaker  creatures  might  fear ; 
but  as  she  turned  an  eye  like  that  of  an  angry  falcon  on  Mrs. 
Lorn,  and  noted  the  cowering,  mean  expression  of  feeble  spite 
and  paltry  falsehood  there,  she  felt  ashamed  of  any  anger,  and 
quietly  kept  her  seat.  She  only  said,  coldly — 

‘‘  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Lorn.  Mr.  Tyrone  is  quite 
incapable  of  meanness  and  falsehood.” 

Mrs.  Lorn  was  a poor  translator  of  other  people’s  emotions. 
She  thought  Jennie  was  humbled  and  crushed. 

“ My  dear  creature” — and  she  laughed  with  a little  cynical 
tinkle — ‘‘  you  don’t  know  anything  of  these  men,  even  the 
best  of  them.  They  all  think  we  are  only  their  playthings — 
ah  ! yes,  even  when  they  love  us.  I dare  say  that  Mr.  Tyrone 
has  many  times  told  people  at  his  club,  and  I don’t  know 
where  else,  that  I am  in  love  with  him.  I shouldn’t  wonder 
at  all.  I know  he  is  far  from  perfection,  but  I have  outlived 
the  time  when  one  expects  perfection  in  men.  I used  to  think 
Philip  Quentin  a hero  once — I used  indeed ! Oh,  yes ; I think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Tyrone  has  exhibited  me  as  a captive 
at  his  chariot  wheels,  but  I don’t  mind  ; only  I take  good  care 
what  letters  I write  to  him,  for  I believe  men  always  show  to 
their  friends  the  letters  they  get  from  women.” 

“ I would  not  marry  any  man  who  was  so  base  as  that,’' 
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said  Jennie,  calmly.  Then  she  put  down  her  nntasted  cup 
and  rose  from  her  chair.  I don’t  believe  there  are  many 
men  so  bad.  And  I know’^ — she  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
this  parting  shot,  and  she  waited  until  Mrs.  Lorn  should  look 
up  and  meet  her  eyes  in  order  that  the  arrow  might  have 
full  effect — “if  there  are  any  such  men,  I know  that  Mr. 
Tyrone  is  not  one  of  them.” 

Then  she  quietly  left  the  room,  and  resolved  to  leave  the 
house  that  very  night.  She  was  hurrying  to  her  own  room, 
doubtless  to  begin  her  preparations  for  departure  with  a burst 
of  tears.  Some  sensitive  women,  while  they  know  that  they 
must  have  the  burst  of  tears  or  die  when  the  agony  is  on 
them,  can  yet  keep  down  the  tempest  until  it  can  be  allowed 
to  break  forth  in  decent  solitude,  where  no  wondering  or 
prying  or  pitying  eye  is  on  them.  Jennie  was  then  hasting 
away  to  solitude,  when  on  one  of  the  corridors  she  encoun- 
tered Colonel  Quentin,  who  was  just  being  shovm  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  had  signified  that  he  would  wait 
until  Mrs.  Lorn  should  have  finished  her  tea.  Quentin  fixed 
his  glittering  eyes  upon  Jennie,  and  she  felt  a strange  cold 
shiver  through  her,  knowing  that  she  was  found  out. 

She  gave  Colonel  Quentin  her  trembling  hand — she  was 
doing  her  best  to  be  quite  composed,  but  the  burst  of  tears 
had  to  be  restrained  now  somehow — and  he  led  her  into  the 
drawing-room.  They  both  stood  near  the  chimney-piece. 
Even  then  Jennie  thought,  with  a strange  pang  of  pride  and 
pain,  that  there,  on  that  very  flower  of  the  gaudy  hearth-rug 
now  pressed  by  Quentin’s  feet,  there  stood  Tyrone  when  she 
entered  the  room  that  day — the  day  on  which  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

“You  are  troubled  about  something,”  said  Quentin,  in  his 
prompt,  sharp  way ; “ that  I can  see.  Is  it  anything  you 
could  tell  me  ?” 

“ ISTo,  Colonel  Quentin — indeed  it  is  nothing.  I have  been 
out  of  temper,  and  tormenting  myself ” 

“ Has  she  been  tormenting  you — Selina  Lorn  ?” 

“ Oh,  please  don’t  ask  me  ! She  has  been  so  kind  that  I 
oughtn’t  to  think  of  things.  But  I must  go  away — I have 
been  here  too  long.” 

“ I thought  she  had  been  saying  something  unpleasant,” 
Quentin  replied.  “ You  see.  Miss  Aspar,  I know  Selina 
Lorn.  She  has  plenty  of  good  qualities,  but  she  is  a 
cowardly,  vain  little  creature,  with  all  the  small  vices  of 
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cowardice  and  vanity.  If  you  want  to  do  her  justice  at  all, 
mind  what  she  does — not  what  she  says.  She  is  not  half  so 
had  as  she  gives  herself  out.  If  she  has  said  anything  to 
vex  you,  I dare  say  she  will  fall  at  your  feet  and  beg  your 
pardon.  She  has  done  so  to  me,  I can  tell  you.  How 
should  you  understand  her  ? What  do  you  know  about  the 
sort  of  society  in  which  she  was  brought  up  ? Our  system 
down  South,  when  she  was  young,  might  have  made  a strong, 
good  woman  into  a benefactress,  but  it  only  destroyed  the 
natures  of  weak  women.  Idleness  and  the  ownership  of 
slaves  turn  out  women  like  her.  You  mustn’t  mind  her. 
Take  her  as  she  is.  Allow  her  to  do  all  the  kindness  she  can 
to  you  and  everybody  else,  and  never  believe  a word  she  says.” 

“ I can’t  stay  here,  though,”  said  Jennie,  firmly.  “Wherever 
I go,  I can’t  stay  here.  I have  stayed  far  too  long  already.” 

“ This  is  not  the  place  for  you,”  Quentin  answered — “that 
I knew  from  the  first.  But  you  are  here,  and  you  can’t  get 
any  harm  froDi  her — that  I know,  now ; and  if  I were  you, 
Miss  Aspar,  I wouldn’t  too  abruptly  run  away.  Take  my 
advice — it’s  honest  and  friendly.  Don’t  allow  any  appearance 
of  a quarrel.  Such  rubbish  is  not  for  women  like  ijou^ 

“ Oh,  I haven’t  any  idea  of  a quarrel — and  with  her  who 
has  been  so  very  kind  to  me ! Why,  nobody  ever  was  so  kind.” 

“ As  to  that,  I don’t  care  a cent  for  Selina  Lorn’s  kindness. 
You  might  as  well  be  grateful  to  a glass  of  champagne  for 
its  effervescence.  But  don’t  mind  anything  she  says — 
that’s  all.” 

“ All  that  grieves  me  is,  that  I can’t  go  away  with  a free 
heart.  If  I could  only  do  something  for  her — to  lift  off  the 
burden  of  gratitude ! I hate  to  seem  ungrateful  to  any  one — 
I hate  to  owe  anything  now  to  her.  I do — I do ! I would 
almost  give  my  right  hand” — and  Jennie  held  out  her  white 
and  pretty  hand,  well  worth  the  giving — “ to  be  able  to  do 
her  the  smallest  real  service.” 

Colonel  Quentin  smiled  at  the  eagerness  and  excitement  of 
the  girl. 

“I  thought  women  were  more  likely  to  give  their  right 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  doing  somebody  an  injury,”  he  said. 
“ So  all  your  satirists  say,  don’t  they?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  Jennie  answered,  doggedly.  “ I don’t 
care  what  the  satirists  say.  I know  what  I feel.” 

“ Then  you  really  would  make  a great  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  doing  her  a service,  though  she  has  offended  you?” 
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“ Of  course  I would.  Anybody  would.  How  could  I bear 
the  idea  of  being  under  such  obligation  to  her  now  ? And 
then,  having  to  leave  her ! Oh,  it  is  bitter !” 

“ After  all,  then,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  serving 
her 

‘‘Hot  merely? — not  at  all,  I am  afraid.  But,  oh,  please. 
Colonel  Quentin,  don’t  question  me,  and  don’t  mind  what 
I say.” 

“ Well,  this  must  be  thought  over.  How,  you  mind  what 
I say.  Do  you  know  that  I could  put  you  in  a position  to  do 
Mrs.  Lorn  a great — a very  great  service  ?” 

“ Could  you?” 

“ Yes ! but  at  a sacrifice ” 

“ Then  I couldn’t  expect ” 

“Miss  Aspar,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it — you 
can’t  tell  what  to  expect.  But  this  must  be  thought  over. 
Promise  me  this — that  you  wont  leave  this  place,  or  have 
any  more  fights  with  Selina  Lorn,  or  do  anything  rash,  until 
I see  you  again.” 

“ But  how  long  ? And  how  can  I tell ” 

“ Hot  long.  To-morrow,  very  likely.  That  isn’t  much  to  ask.’* 

“Ho,  indeed ; and  I have  no  one  to  advise  me ’*  and 

her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears, 

“ Let  me  advise  you,  for  lack  of  better.  Stay  here,  and 
let  things  pass  as  they  will  until  I see  you  again.  You  will  ?” 

“ I will,  since  you  ask  me.” 

“Very  well.  How  don’t  let  me  keep  you  any  longer — I 
know  you  want  to  escape.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  then  hurried  away.  She  did 
not  think  much  of  his  promise,  or  half-promise,  to  help  her ; 
but  his  brusque  kindness  and  interest  touched  her. 

Quentin  looked  after  her  until  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  large  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
and  studied  his  own  face  attentively  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a pic- 
ture of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  which  had  had  some 
damage.  Then  he  turned  his  back  to  the  mirror,  and  leaning 
his  shoulders  against  the  chimney-piece,  remained  thinking 
and  thinking,  until  the  door  opening  and  the  rustle  of  skirts 
aroused  him,  and  he  saw  Mrs.  Lorn. 

His  cold,  grim  way  alarmed  her,  and  she  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

“ You  have  been  annoying  and  offending  her  to-day,”  he 
said,  without  any  manner  of  salutation  or  preliminary. 
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Offending  whom,  Philip 

‘‘  Stuff ! You  know  very  well.  The  hated  rival,  Miss 
Aspar.  What  things  you  women  are ! — I mean  some  of  you. 
I don’t  class  her  with  the  lot.” 

“ You  are  polite,  Colonel  Quentin ! Has  the  young  lady 
been  complaining  to  you  Mrs.  Lorn  was  piqued  into  show- 
ing a gleam  of  spirit. 

Didn’t  need  any  complaints.  I saw  her,  and  I knew  she 
had  just  been  with  you.” 

‘‘  Philip,  you  are  very  cruel  to  me  and  very  unreasonable, 
and  I can’t  bear  it.  I have  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  I am 
fond  of  the  child.  It  was  you  who  made  me  bring  her  here.” 

“ Yes ; and  I believe  I did  hold  out  some  temptation  to 
you  in  the  shape  of  a suggestion  that  you  might  torment  her. 
But  I didn’t  know  her  then  ; I thought  she  was  the  ordinary 
sort  of  vain,  pretty,  and  egotistic  woman — something  like  your- 
self, Mrs.  Lorn.” 

“ Thanks  for  the  compliment ! Well ! — and  now  ?” 

‘‘  How  I don’t  think  so ; and  I can’t  bear  the  idea  of  her 
being  tormented  by  you.” 

But  I don’t  torment  her — ^how  can  you  say  such  things  ? 
— I don’t  torment  her.  All  women  like  to  give  each  other 
little  thrusts  sometimes.  It  is  our  way,  even  when  we  are 
fond  of  each  other.  I remember,  when  at  school,  I had  a 
dear  friend,  Nellie  Semper  ; we  loved  each  other,  and  couldn’t 
live  without  each  other ; but  we  used  to  have  little  quarrels, 
and  I used  to  try  to  make  her  cry,  and  I used  to  delight 
in  seeing  her  crying.  But  we  always  made  it  up  the  next 
day.” 

“ Yes,  I dare  say.  But  this  is  a different  sort  of  girl,  and 
deserves  better  treatment.” 

“Philip  !”  She  spoke  in  a low  and  gentle  tone,  and  ap- 
jroaching  him,  she  laid  a hand  upon  his  arm.  “ Philip,  is  it 
really  coming  to  this  ? Is  the  inconsolable  becoming  con- 
soled ? I think  it — I do  think  it ! The  little  witch  has  con- 
quered you,  too  !” 

Quentin  looked  at  her  coldly,  and  almost  sternly. 

“ You  and  I,  Selina,  are  not  exactly  the  persons  to  appre- 
ciate a girl  like  that,  I feel  ashamed  and  abashed  when  I 
stand  in  her  presence.  You  don’t,  I know.” 

“ Well,  no  ; women  don’t  impress  each  other  in  that  kind 
of  way.  We  never  think  of  each  other  as  goddesses  and 
angels.  I didn’t  fancy  even  that  men  did  when  they  had 
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once  outgrown  their  youth.  Didn’t  you  think  me  a goddess 
3)nce,  Philip?” 

“ I think  I did  ; and  yet  I don’t  know  how  that  well  could 
haye  been,  for  I saw  your  follies  and  faults  clearly  enougli 
even  then.” 

“ If  ever  woman  had  her  follies  and  faults  flung  in  her 
face  often  enough,”  Mrs.  Lorn  said,  bitterly,  I have ! But 
never  mind  me — I am  not  a goddess  now,  that  much  is 
certain ! I thought  you  had  outgrown  the  time  when  any 
woman  of  any  kind  could  seem  angelic  in  your  eyes.” 

“ And  so  did  I,”  he  said,  with  frank  vehemence.  “ So  did 
I,  Selina  ! I thought  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  make  me 
believe  in  a woman — in  any  woman  again ! And  I don’t 
know  why  I believe  in  her,  but  I do.  I think  she  is  all  purity 
and  goodness — I think  she  has  heart  and  brains  both ! Do 
you  fancy  I am  turning  back  again  into  a school-boy  ? I do 
sometimes : I feel  all  the  old  enthusiasm  and  romance  and 
stuff  reviving  in  me  when  I look  at  her.  You  may  laugh, 
Selina,  if  you  like ; I am  inclined  to  laugh  at  myself  many 
a time.  But  I wish  I had  lived  a better  life,  and  always 
kept  the  feelings  I started  with !” 

“ This  is  indeed  wonderful,”  said  Selina,  with  a smile. 

Was  I not  right  in  calling  the  girl  a little  witch  ?” 

‘‘  I think  you  were  ; she  has  bewitched  me — that’s  certain.” 

Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this  ?” 

‘‘  I don’t  know ; because  you  said  something  which  drove 
me  on,  perhaps.  No,  it  was  not  that  alone — it  was  to  show 
you  that  I will  have  her  treated  with  consideration  at  least, 
if  not  with  some  better  feeling.” 

“ Good  heavens,  Philip  ! Have  I shown  any  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  girl  ? She  is  only  a girl  after  all — not  a 
divinity.” 

“You  cannot  see  how  there  may  be  divinity  in  a girl ?” 

Mrs.  Lorn  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  glanced  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror. 

“ No ; of  course  not.  But  be  kind  to  her,  Selina,  and 
kindness  may  beget  kindness.  She  may  serve  you  yet ; per- 
haps she  has  already  served  you.” 

He  left  her  without  another  word.  She  heard  his  slow 
footstep  descending  the  stairs.  She  ran  to  the  window  and 
looked  out,  and  saw  Quentin  mount  lightly,  with  true 
Virginian  ease,  the  horse  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
then  ride  slo’^^lv  away. 
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He  loves  her,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  dreamily  gazed 
after  him.  “ Philip  Quentin  is  in  love  again,  and  with  her. 
What  is  in  the  girl  that  sets  men  wild  about  her  ? Is  it  her 
eyes,  or  her  innocence,  or  her  youth,  or  what  ? Oh  yes,  I 
know  it— he  is  in  love  with  her  ! Why,  his  whole  face  and 
manner  are  changed  : he  is  more  like  his  old  self  than  I have 
seen  him  for  years.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  time — the 
old,  old  time ! How  often  I have  stood  like  this  and  seen 
him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away.” 

As  she  returned  towards  the  fireplace  she  too  glanced  at 
the  mirror,  and  saw  a face  which  looked  for  the  moment  quite 
haggard. 

I am  not  growing  old,”  she  murmured  ; ‘‘  I can’t  be  grow- 
ing old.  How  do  I come  to  look  like  that 

Suddenly  his  parting  words  rose  up  in  her  memory  with  a 
kind  of  light  round  them. 

“ I understand  it  all,”  she  said,  eagerly  ; he  has  forgiven 
me  for  her  sake,  and  I shall  have  my  letters  back  and  be 
free ! • 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

Tyrone  has  been  away  in  Ireland  for  many  days,  and  Jennie 
has  not  heard  from  him.  She  knew  she  was  not  to  hear  from 
him,  and  had  herself  begged  that  for  the  present,  and  while 
she  remained  under  Mrs.  Lorn’s  roof  at  least,  no  letter  should 
pass  between  them.  Still  it  is  lonely  and  sad  to  be  without 
him,  and  without  knowing  anything  of  him,  after  those 
delightful  weeks  in  Hyde  Park.  Jennie,  beleaguered  by 
tormenting  little  difficulties  and  trials  of  temper,  yearns  for 
him  with  unspeakable  love,  and  passion,  and  pain. 

Meanwhile  Tyrone  is  full  of  energy,  good  spirits,  and  hope.. 
Madame  Pinel  has  handed  over  to  him,  insisted  on  handing 
over  to  him,  the  thousand  pounds  which  he  advanced  when 
he  was  in  the  flush  of  his  early-spent  fortune.  To  do  him 
justice,  in  all  his  personal  anxieties,  he  has  refused  to  take  * 
back  the  money  until  she  has  made  it  clear  to  him  that  her 
house  is  a success,  that  she  has  earned  that  much  money  and 
a great  deal  more,  and  that  he  may  fairly  accept  the  repay- 
ment of  this  debt  of  honour.  This,  therefore,  is  the  sum  of 
money,  the  unexpected  possession  of  which  made  our  hero  so 
confident  and  full  of  hope.  He  goes  to  a bank  with  which  he 
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once  used  to  have  dealings,  and  deposits  several' hundreds  of 
it  there,  not  to  he  touched.  He  has  a long  talk  with 
Johanna  about  the  widow  of  his  cousin,  which  ends  in  the 
lonely  woman  being  installed  with  her  child  in  the  house,  to 
have  Tyrone’s  rooms  at  their  disposal  while  he  is  away,  and 
to  remain  there  until  he  returns  from  Ireland  and  there  is 
time  to  think  of  their  future.  The  expense  of  their  rent  and 
Jiving  Tyrone  of  course  will  pay — he  would  pay  anything  in 
his  present  mood  of  hope  and  pride.  He  has  many  long  and 
melancholy  talks  with  his  cousin’s  wife,  and  they  speak  of 
the  property  which  the  little  girl  ma.y  perhaps  some  day 
come  to  inherit.  Tyrone  frankly  tells  her  that  he  in  any  case 
means  to  forfeit  his  chance  the  first  moment  he  can,  but 
meanwhile  there  is  another  possibility — an  heir  presumptive 
between  Tyrone  and  the  child — and  it  occurs  to  Tyrone  that 
if  this  man  could  be  found  anyhow,  he  might  probably  be 
willing  to  consent  to  a division  of  the  property  between  him- 
self and  the  girl,  on  condition  of  Tyrone’s  putting  himself 
once  for  all  out  of  the  succession.  As  clearly  as  he  can, 
Tyrone  impresses  this  upon  the  widow,  and  urges  her  to 
rouse  herself  to  mental  activity  for  the  sake  of  her  child ; 
and  she  listens  calmly  and  seems  to  understand. 

All  this  was  before  Tyrone  went  over  to  Ireland.  Now  he 
is  in  Ireland,  working  hard  to  pull  his  affairs  together,  and 
see  what  can  be  rescued  out  of  the  wreck ; and  he  has  the 
comfort  of  learning  that  if  he  had  only  taken  as  much  per- 
sonal trouble  sooner,  something  well  worth  doing  might  have 
been  done.  He  is  combating  Fenianism  too  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  and  he  finds  that  it  has  taken  a powerful 
grip,”  as  somebody  puts  it,  of  the  peasant  mind,  and  that 
the  air  is  filled  with  vague  rumours  of  an  Army  of  Libera- 
tion to  land  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  do  great 
•things.  Fie  finds  that  his  own  counsels  and  measures  are 
falling  into  a sort  of  odium,  and  he  is  by  no  means  the 
popular  darling  and  Irish  prince  that  he  once  was.  There 
are  reports  already  afloat  about  what  is  to  hapj)en  at  the  next 
general  election,  a disturbing  shadow  looming  up  already, 
and  Tyrone  receives  friendly  hints  that  he  may  not  have  a 
very  clear  prospect  of  re-election  if  he  does  not  conciliate 
■more  effectively  the  sympathies  of  Fenianism.  Whereupon 
our  young  hero  opposes  Fenianism  more  warmly  than  ever  ; 
and  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  having  all  but  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  declares  that 
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now  no  power  on  earth,  shall  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
candidate  again  at  the  next  election. 

Of  all  this  Jennie  of  course  knows  nothing.  She  pined 
li-iid  yearned  for  her  lover.  The  morning  after  we  last  saw 
her,  and  after  a miserable  night,  Jennie  rose  rather  late,  and 
had  hardly  finished  dressing,  when  she  was  told  that  her 
sister  Alicia  was  waiting  to  see  her.  Jennie  ran  downstairs 
without  stopping  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  She 
had  not  seen  Alicia  for  several  days,  because  the  G-rangers 
had  been  in  the  country,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  events 
that  had  meanwhile  passed,  had  made  her  feel  quite  old  as 
well  as  proud.  She  could  not  make  a confidante  of  Alicia, 
but  yet  to  see  her  and  kiss  her  and  talk  to  her  would  be  a 
delight. 

‘‘  Oh,  Alicia,  how  beautiful  you  look  !” 

Such  was  Jennie’s  involuntary  exclamation  when  she  saw 
her  sister.  For  Alicia,  always  handsome,  was  usually  rather 
pale  and  wanting  in  expression.  To-day,  however,  there  was 
a faint  bright  colour  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  a peculiar  lustre — half  proud,  half  ashamed.  Jennie 
herself  looked  pale,  scared,  and  haggard,  and  conveyed  the 
idea  of  being  all  eyes. 

The  sisters  had  an  affectionate  embrace. 

‘‘  But  you  don’t  look  very  well,  Jennie 

‘‘  Oh,  yes.  I’m  perfectly  well.  Don’t  mind  me,  dear — I’m 
all  right  enough.  But  how  about  you  ? I know  you  have 
something  to  tell  me.  Nothing  bad,  I hope  and  pray 

‘‘  Nothing  bad,  Jennie — no ! Oh,  no  ! But  I don’t  know 
how  you’ll  take  it,  dear ! I wanted  to  come  and  tell  you  at 
once.  That  is  why  I came  so  early.” 

Alicia’s  manner  was  calm  and  composed,  and  she  spoke  as 
deliberately  as  if  she  were  making  a little  oration.  But  she 
kept  her  eye  fixed  on  the  carpet,  and  tapped  her  boot  with 
her  parasol,  and  she  did  not  come  to  the  point  at  once ; that 
for  Alicia  might  be  called  embarrassment. 

‘‘  What  is  it,  Alicia  ? Tell  me  at  once,  dear.” 

Well,  you  know  Aunt  Granger  is  very  kind,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Lorn  is  only  a 
friend ” 

‘‘Yes,  yes.  Well?” 

“ And  then  every  woman  looks  forward,  I suppose,  Jennie 
darling,  to  have  a home  of  her  own;  and  a home  for  me, 
Jennie,  would  be  a home  for  you  too.” 
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Jennie  now  began  to  tremble  witb  sympathy  and  anxiety. 
She  began  to  think  she  knew  what  was  coming.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  bursting  out  with,  Captain  Cadsby !”  but 
luckily  she  checked  herself  in  good  time. 

“ Well,  dear,  you  know  he  was  very  kind  and  attentive, 
and  all  that,  but  of  course  I hadn’t  the  least  idea  of  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  never  could  have  occurred  to  anybody — to 
Aunt  Lucy,  she  says,  or  any  one.  And  it  was  only  yesterday 

that — that ’ ’ 

That  he  asked  you  to  marry  him 

Yes,  darling.  It  took  me  by  surprise ” 

“ Did  it  ? It  doesn’t  take  me  by  surprise.  I thought  oi 
it  long  ago.” 

Did  you,  really?  I never  did.  Because  of  course  it’s  a 
great  honour,  and  I’m  quite  willing,  and'  very  proud  and 
glad ; but  Mr.  Prinker  isn’t  young,  and  nobody  ima- 
gined  ” 

‘‘  Mr.  Prinker  ? Mr.  Prinker  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  dear.  Whom  were  you  thinking  of?” 

Oh,  nobody — I don’t  know.  Then  Mr.  Prinker  has 
asked  you  to  marry  him  ?”  This  was  said  very  blankly. 

Yesterday — only  yesterday.  Oh,  Jennie,  in  the  nicest, 
kindest  way.” 

‘‘That  old  man?”  said  Jennie,  in  a doleful  voice,  into 
which  she  could  not  for  the  moment  mfuse  any  tincture  of 
gladness. 

“ Well,  of  course  he  is  not  young.  He  spoke  in  the  kindest 
way  about  his  age.  I am  so  much  obliged  to  him — I like  * 
him  so  much.” 

“ Then  you  will  marry  him  ?”  asked  Jennie,  dolorously. 

Have  you  thought  of  it,  Alicia  ? You  are  so  young  and 
handsome.  He  is  old.  Why,  he  must  be  fifty  1” 

“ More  than  that,  dear — fifty-six,  he  told  me.” 

“ Oh,  Alicia,  darling,  I think  I wouldn’t — oh,  indeed  I 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Well,  I have  not  exactly  promised.  But  I do  like  him, 
Jennie,  and  I feel  very  grateful  to  him.  And  then,  do  you 
know,  he  doesn’t  seem  so  old  to  me.  I think  I was  always 
ever  so  much  older  than  you,  Jennie,  and  I never  had  your 
romantic  ways  and  love  of  poetry  and  art,  and  that.  I don’t 
think  I ever  could  be  in  love — in  the  way  people  are  in  books. 
Do  you  think  you  could  be  ?” 

If  Alicia  had  only  had  a little  perception,  just  a little,  she 
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would  have  read  an  answer  in  Jennie’s  kindling  eyes  and 
crimsoning  cheeks.  Alas  ! the  younger  sister  had  plunged 
into  the  very  whirlpool  of  love.  The  way  people  are  in 
books  ? ISTo,  indeed  ! Jennie  proudly  thought.  She  had  never 
y^et  read  anything  in  books  which  was  like  that  emotion. 

Alicia,  however,  was  only  thinking  of  her  own  prospects. 
Not  at  all  in  an  egotistical  way,  for  her  mind  was  greatly 
occupied  by  the  thought  that  her  marrying  Mr.  Prinker 
would  secure  a home  for  Jennie  until  Jennie  should  be  carried 
o:ff  by  some  magnificent  youth — rich,  handsome,  tall,  and  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  her.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  Alicia  was 
too  much  engrossed  in  forecasting  the  happiness  of  everybody 
from  her  own  point  of  view  to  take  much  heed  of  any  other 
point  of  view.  Jennie’s  emotion  passed,  therefore,  unseen 
by  her. 

Well,  Alicia,  darling,  if  your  mind  is  made  up — if  you 
really  think  you  could  be  happy ” 

‘‘  I know  I could.  I have  thought  of  it.” 

Oh,  dear,  how  strange ! How  unlike  what  we  might 
have  imagined  ! Mr.  Prinker  ! What  on  earth  ‘ could  have 
made  him  think  of  asking  so  young  a woman  to  marry  him? 
If  it  was  Aunt  Lucy  now ” 

‘‘  Oh,  Jennie,  don’t — for  shame  !” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so,  Yery  well.  But  what  does  Aunt  Lucy 
say?” 

She  was  a little  surprised,  of  course  ; but  she  thinks  it 
quite  a good  thing.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  and  of  course 
he  is  very  rich  ; and  do  you  know,  Jennie,  I have  been  taken 
with  quite  a terror  of  poverty  lately — since — you  know.” 

‘‘  Yes ; one  gets  demoralized  by  panic,  I suppose,”  poor 
Jffinie  assented,  sadly.  ‘‘  Then  Aunt  Lucy  advises  this,  and 
Mr.  Granger,  though  I don’t  care  much  for  his  opinion  ?” 

‘‘  They  all  advise  it,  dear ; they  are  quite  rejoiced  at  it, 
and  offer  me  congratulations  and  all  that,  as  if  I ought  to  be 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  land.  And  I am  happy,  Jennie — 
really  and  truly  I am.” 

“ I am  glad.  I am  so  glad ! At  least  I shall  be  glad  when 
I come  to  think  it  over  wisely,  and  see  it  in  Aunt  Lucy’s 
light.  But  Mr.  Prinker ! And  you  are  looking  so  handsome 
and  young ” 

‘‘  You  think  so,  Jennie,  but  others  may  not,  you  knoWw 
Then  look  what  we  are — two  poor  girls  without  any 
money ” 
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And  dangliters  of  a bankrupt  money-lender,  darling,  as  1 
have  discovered  lately.’’ 

“ I hope,  Jennie,  we  are  not  the  worse  for  that  ?” 

“ I hope  not,  dear.  But  I wish  we  had  only  known  the 
truth  in  time.  We  might  have  learned  how  to  do  something 
for  our  support,  and  not  be  driven  to  live  like  paupers  and 
dependents,  or  else  to  marry  the  first  old  man  who  honours 
us  by  an  offer.  Oh,  forgive  me,  my  dear,  dear  sister,  for 
such  words  ! You  know  my  old  wickedness  and  my  dreadful 
tongue.  It’s  only  because  I am  so  fond  of  you;  and  I 
am  sorry  you  are  not  to  marry  some  one  whom  you  could 
love.” 

But,  Jennie,  I don’t  love  any  one  in  that  way — I never 
did,  and  I am  sure  I never  could.  If  all  the  unmarried  men 
I know  were  to  ask  me  at  one  moment,  and  I had  to 
choose,  I think  I should  be  as  likely  to  take  Mr.  Prinker  as 
any.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Jennie,  wearily  rising  from  the  half- 
kneeling position  in  which  she  had  thrown  herself  by  her 
sister’s  chair,  where  she  leant  fondly  on  Alicia’s  knees,  “ very 
well,  Alicia.  I suppose  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  that  you 
vfill  be  happy.  I couldn’t  live  without  love — strong,  deep 
love  ! I had  rather  be  dead,  dead,  dead,  a thousand  times. 
I’d  rather  leap  into  a gulf  with  somebody  I loved.  Oh,  I 
think  I should  like  that  of  all  things ; it  would  be  the  best 
way  out  of  every  trouble  !” 

“ Why,  Jennie,  you  talk  wildly,  child.” 

“ Do  I,  dear  ? Then  I wont  any  more.  I give  you  my  con- 
gratulations, oh  my  dear  sister,  and  I pray  that  you  may  be 
iiappy!”_ 

8he  kissed  Alicia  wildly,  passionately,  with  choking  tears 
and  strong  tempestuous  emotions  which  she  could  hardly 
have  herself  explained.  She  was  in  grief  for  Alicia’s  choice. 
She  Vv^as  excited  by  her  own  love  and  her  present  loneliness, 
and  the  knowledge  that  she  could  not  tell  of  her  emotions. 
She  walked  to  the  window,  turned  her  back  upon  her  sister, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  shut  out  the  light  for  a 
moment.  And  in  that  moment  she  saw  all  the  past  and  the 
present — the  strange  secluded  childhood  of  herself  and  her 
sister ; her  father’s  fall  and  ruin  and  death ; Alicia’s  sacri- 
fice ; her  own  passionate  love ; and  she  seemed,  she  knew  not 
why,  to  see  for  both  of  them  a sad  and  loveless  future. 

“ There !”  she  said,  returning  to  Alicia,  who  was  some- 
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what  bev/ildered  by  all  this,  ‘Hhore!  I think  tliat’s  over, 
Alicia,  and  I'll  try  not  to  make  a fool  of  myself  any  more. 
When  is  this  to  be,  dear 
To  be — what,  Jennie?" 

“Oh,  the  marriage,  of  course.  It  can’t  be  very  soon,  I 
suppose?" 

“No,  it  can’t  be  very  soon,  of  course,  with  poor  papa  so 
lately  buried."  And  Alicia’s  gentle  tears  welled  up.  “ But 
Aunt  Lucy  thinks  there  is  no  use  in  putting  a thing  ofp  too 
far,  and  she  disapproves  strongly  of  long  engagements." 

Jennie  could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  Mr.  Prinker 
had  not  much  time  to  spare,  but  she  took  care  to  utter  no 
hint  of  that  kind. 

“ Then,  Jennie,  you  know  that  of  course  you  will  come  and 
live  with  us.  You  will  have  a home  with  us — Mr.  Prinker  is 
very  fond  of  you — until  you  are  married.  I’m  only  afraid, 
my  Jennie,  that  we  shan’t  have  you  very  long." 

Jennie  looked  blankly  at  her. 

“ You  have  admirers,  I can  tell  you,  who  don’t  make  any 
secret  to  me.  I don’t  know  what  yott  think  of  it,  or  whether 
you  have  ever  thought  of  it  at  all ; but  I dare  say  you  will 
have  to  think  of  it  before  very  long.  I haven’t  said  a word 
to  Aunt  Lucy,  of  course,  but  as  he  comes  very  often,  and 
always  talks  about  yoit,  I fancy  she  can’t  help  conjecturing 
something." 

“ Then,  dear,  she  has  ever  so  much  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  I am  sure  I can’t  conjecture  anything." 

“ No  ! — and  you  see  him  so  often?" 

“ At  Aunt  Lucy’s  ?’’ 

“ Well,  yes  ; you  have  seen  him  at  Aunt  Lucy’s  too,  and 
elsewhere." 

“ Why,  Alicia,  I never  met  anybody  at  Aunt  Lucy’s  but 
Mr.  Prinker — and,  oh  yes— and  Colonel  Quentin." 

“Well,  clear?" 

“ Well,  what  is  well  ?" 

“ You  speak  of  Colonel  Quentin.  Why  not  he  ?’* 

“Oh,  please  Alicia,  don’t  talk  nonsense — don’t,  it  makes 
me  quite  uncomfortable.  Colonel  Quentin  never  thought  of 
anything  of  the  kind;  it  never  entered  into  his  mind;  it 
couldn’t — it’s  quite  impossible  1" 

The  bare  suggestion  dismayed  and  almost  bewildered 
Jennie.  But  she  thrust  it  out  of  her  way  in  a moment.  The 
thing  couldn’t  be,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Alicia  was 
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always  taking  it  into  lier  head  that  people  must  be  in  love 
with  her  Jennie. 

Yery  well/’  said  Alicia,  smiling  mildly  with  beneficent 
and  superior  wisdom.  “ Time  will  tell,  Jennie ; we  shall 
see.”  Alicia  had  already  adopted  some  of  the  patronizing 
and  almost  maternal  tone  of  superiority  with  which  the 
young  lady  who  is  engaged  feels  herself  entitled  to  treat  the 
young  lady  not  yet  engaged.  Then  she  presently  took  her 
leave,  after  having  made  Jennie  promise  to  come  over  to 
Aunt  Lucy’s  that  evening  and  talk  matters  over.  When 
Jennie  kissed  her  sister’s  red  lips,  an  odd,  almost  unaccount-> 
able  feeling  of  repulsion  ran  shuddering  through  her.  She 
shook  it  off  at  once,  for  it  meant  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  dry  and  elderly  Mr.  Prinker  having  the  right  to  kiss 
those  lips. 

“I  suppose  it’s  all  for  the  best,”  Jennie  said  to  herself 
again  and  again,  always  very  sadly ; ‘‘  but  it  looks  shocking. 
To  be  sure,  Alicia  never  had  any  of  my  romantic  nonsense 
about  her.  She  will  be  happy,  I dare  say.  But  is  that  kind 
of  thing  marriage  ? Why  must  women  marry  ? Why  can’t 
we  learn  to  work  for  our  living  ? Why  are  we  all  brought 
up  so?” 

These  questions  were  thrust  sharply  under  Jennie’s  notice 
of  late ; for  having  vowed  not  to  be  a dependent,  it  became 
necessary  to  think  how  she  was  to  become  independent  while 
her  lover  was  shaping  his  career.  She  was  resolved  to  earn 
a living  meanwhile,  but  when  she  came  to  think  how  it  was 
to  be  done,  the  way  seemed  to  darken  with  increasing  difficul- 
ties. She  was  a clever  and  shrewd  little  girl,  with  all  her 
comance  and  passion,  and  she  felt  convinced  she  could  do 
half  the  things  that  men  do  just  as  well  as  most  men,  if  only 
she  had  learned  how  to  do  them.  But  then  she  had  learned 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Alicia  could  play  the  piano  infinitely 
better,  and  Alicia  would  make  a capital  housekeeper  for  some 
rich  and  lazy  lady.  Jennie  was  not  much  good  at  house- 
keeping. That  sort  of  thing  is  not  learned  by  rocking, 
like  Victor  Hugo’s  Sara  la  haigneuse,  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  Jennie  had  spent  hours  of  late  surveying  and  review- 
ing her  own  accomplishments,  and  she  had  been  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  form  a very  superior  outfit 
for  a practical  career  in  life.  Let  us  make  an  inventory  of 
ber  stock  and  appraise  it,  as  she  did. 

Jennie  could  ride  a pony  capitally. 
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Slie  could  walk  many  miles. 

She  could  climb  a tree,  only  for  the  long  shirts,  and  if 
nobody  was  looking. 

She  could  play  the  piano,  badly. 

She  could  play  the  harp,  unscientifically,  but  with  a certain 
wild  and  thrilling  skill,  just  the  kind  of  performance  which 
genteel  mammas  would  rather  their  daughters  did  not  learn. 

She  could  talk  to  anybody,  and  liked  to  talk  to  everybody, 
except  to  a fashionable  and  commonplace  person. 

She  had  read  most  of  the  fine  modern  poems,  and  the  best 
novels  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  She  was  very- 
fond  cf  Eichter  and  of  George  Sand.  She  was  fond  of  read- 
ing history,  and  especially  Carlyle.  She  really  loved  Shakes- 
peare, a thing  that  very  few  women  do ; and  she  was  willing 
to  confess  that  she  didn’t  care  about  Milton  except  for  little 
bits  here  and  there. 

She  could  sing,  to  please  herself. 

She  was  not  much  good  at  sewing,  hated  crochet,  and  was 
a very  bad  hand  at  arithmetic.  Her  figures  hardly  ever 
would  add  up. 

She  had  a contempt  for  croquet. 

Finally,  she  was  rather  too  quick  and  impatient  to  make  a 
good  teacher  of  anything,  however  well  she  knew  it,  except 
under  remarkably  favourable  conditions  : she  was  profoundly 
in  love,  perplexed  in  the  extreme,  and  alternating  between 
despondency  and  elation. 

One  should  be  hopeful  indeed  to  see  any  ready  way  to  in- 
dependence, opening  out  of  such  qualifications  as  these. 
Jennie  had  to  confess  to  herself,  amid  all  her  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  Alicia,  that  there  was  a certain  sense  of  relief  in 
having  the  prospect  of  a temporary  home  open  to  her,  while 
she  could  look  about  a little.  For  with  all  her  sense  of  her 
imperfections,  she  had  far  too  much  spirit  not  to  think  that 
there  must  be  some  way  in  which  a resolute  and  intelligent 
woman  could  earn  her  bread.  She  had  read  ever  so  often, 
in  novels,  about  gifted  and  destitute  heroines  who,  driven  to 
their  last  resources,  had  taken  their  drawings  to  picture- 
shops,  and  after  several  rebuffs,  had  at  last  found  the  appre- 
ciative shopkeeper  who  discerned  at  a glance  the  value  of 
those  masterpieces  of  amateur  art,  and  bought  them  at  any 
price  and  kept  on  buying  them  until  the  time  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  story  allowed  the  hero — now  rich — to  come  for- 
ward and  claim  his  bride.  Jennie  used  to  draw  and  paint  at 
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one  time,  and  in  a burst  of  hope  sbe  pulied  out  a lot  of  her 
handiwork  and  gazed  at  the  specimens.  In  all  her  anxiety 
she  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  pink- and- white  cheeks  of 
the  lovely  women,  the  limbs  of  the  animals,  the  curling 
moustache  of  the  heroes,  the  gummy  smoothness  of  every 
surface,  the  careful  distinctness  of  every  outline.  She  had 
not  looked  over  these  things  for  years,  and  once  she  used  to 
think  they  were  well  done.  They  did  her  good  now,  for  they 
made  her  laugh  in  spite  of  herself. 

“ The  appreciative  purchaser  can’t  be  found  for  these  even 
in  a madhouse,”  she  said.  And  she  laid  them  tenderly  on 
the  lire. 

Meanwhile,  Jennie  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  remain  under 
Mrs.  Lorn’s  roof  longer  than  that  night,  come  what  would; 
and  as  she  had  money  (her  share  of  Tyrone’s  repudiated 
property)  she  did  not  see  why  a lodging,  for  which  she  could 
pay,  might  not  be  found  somewhere  for  her.  Of  course,  such 
a proposal  would  be  met  with  horror  by  Aunt  Lucy,  and  of 
course  there  would  be  room  and  a welcome  for  her  at  Aunt 
Lucy’s  as  long  as  she  chose.  But,  in  truth,  Jennie  antici- 
pated so  much  objection  and  argument  from  Aunt  Lucy  to 
any  proposal  that  one  of  her  nieces  should  earn  a temporary 
living,  and  she  saw  so  much  ignoble  inquiry  and  discussion 
looming  up  when  Tyrone’s  proposal  and  his  affairs  should 
begin  to  be  talked  of,  that  she  positively  longed  to  plunge  at 
once  into  independence,  and  be  done  with  all  protection  and 
all  advice.  Her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the 
scrutiny  and  comment  to  which  her  hero  must  be  exposed  in 
her  hearing,  when  Aunt  Lucy  and  Mr.  Granger  and  their 
friends  should  begin  to  talk  the  matter  over.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Tyrone’s  personal  pride  had  never  been  a secret  to 
the  girl  who  loved  him  so,  and  who  feared  that  she  would 
have  enough  to  do  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  her  striving 
to  keep  herself  in  independence  while  he  worked  his  way 
towards  fortune  and  fame.  Jennie  thought  over  this  with 
many  sa  1 misgivings.  She  was  growing  preternaturally  wise 
in  her  love.  It  will  take  him  a year  at  least,”  she  thought, 
to  put  his  affairs  in  any  order,  and  prepare  for  a new  career. 
During  that  time,  only  think  of  his  being  every  day — in  his 
absence  and  in  my  presence — subjected  to  the  wondering 
criticisms  and  speculations  of  Aunt  Lucy  ! I never  could 
keep  my  temper — never,  never  1 And  yet  if  I were  living,  a 
dependant  upon  her?  Ho,  no,  let  the  difficulty  be  never  so 
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great  of  persuading  Tyrone,  it  would  be  less  great  than  tbe 
pain  and  humiliation  of  enduring  Aunt  Lucy.  I wish  I could 
run  away,’^  our  perplexed  heroine  thought,  and  hide  myself 
in  the  depths  of,  say  Islington  or  Clerkenwell,  and  come  back 
exactly  at  the  right  time  !” 

Perhaps  it  was  after  the  exquisite  delights  of  her  two 
Paradise-mornings  in  the  Persian-heaven  of  Hyde  Park,  that 
these  little  realities  of  vexation,  embarrassment,  and  uncer- 
tainty made  themselves  seem  so  very  trying,  Jennie  scolded 
herself  for  being  so  weak,  and  then  leant  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  thought  if  she  could  only  see  him  for  a moment 
again  and  hear  him  speak,  she  would  be  strong  and  brave 
enough  for  anything.  She  was  surprised  and  frightened  to 
find,  that  love  itself  was  not  enough  to  sustain  one  always  in 
the  absence  of  the  loved  one.  A month  ago  she  would  have 
thought  that  the  possession  of  his  love  could  have  upborne  her 
against  years  of  separation.  Now,  he  had  been  away  a few 
days,  and  she  felt  herself  sinking  and  sickening  in  his  absence. 

She  began,  however,  to  do  something — to  pack  up  her 
things  and  make  ready  for  her  departure.  Meanwhile,  she 
felt  the  strangest,  saddest  weight  upon  her  because  of  Alicia’s 
marriage.  In  vain  she  told  herself  that  it  would  just  suit 
Alicia.  She  could  only  think  of  her  sister  as  about  to  be 
buried.  Little  kindnesses  done  and  said  by  Alicia — some, 
years  ago  when  they  were  children,  some  last  month,  came 
up  to  her  mind  every  now  and  then,  bringing  with  them 
that  keen  pang  of  grief  which  runs  through  us  when  we 
recall  to  recollection  some  tender  word  or  loving  look  of  one 
who  has  died  and  left  us. 

Jennie  had  been  up  so  early,  that  she  seemed  to  have  been 
stirring  half  the  day  when  breakfast- time  came.  Mrs.  Lorn, 
as  usual,  did  not  appear  at  the  table.  Theodore,  as  usual, 
came  to  breakfast  with  a book  in  his  hand,  and  favoured 
Jennie  with  readings  therefrom,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
frowned  and  puckered  up  his  lips,  and  rolled  his  eyes  and 
clenched  his  fist  in  unconscious  dramatic  illustration  of  his 
author’s  powerful  passages.  Jennie  was  hypocrite  enough  to 
encourage  and  prolong  the  recitation,  by  looks  and  ejacula- 
tions of  approval  and  admiration ; for  she  did  not  want  to 
talk.  But  she  did  not  succeed,  for  Theodore  suddenly  put 
down  his  book,  and  abruptly  asked — 

“Were  you  ever  in  Ireland,  Jennie?” 

“ Never,  Theodore,” — with  a faint  rising  blush. 
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“ Nor  I ; but  rm  going  soon.” 

‘‘  Indeed?” 

“ Yes ; Tyrone’s  going  to  take  me.  He  couldn’t  this  time, 
but  next  time,  I think.  He’s  going  to  take  me  when  there’s 
an  election  somewhere.  I should  like  to  see  an  election  in 
Ireland.  Such  jolly  fun,  you  know !” 

‘‘I  suppose  so”  (rather  blankly). 

“You  wouldn’t  be  afraid,  Jennie  ? Not  you — ^you  are  not 
that  sort,  a bit ! Mamma  says  she  would  be  afraid.  But 
mamma  isn’t  going,  anyhow.  I say,  Jennie ! don’t  you 
think  Tyrone’s  greatly  changed  of  late  ?” 

“ I have  not  known  Mr.  Tyrone  a very  long  time,  dear.” 
(Thinking  in  her  own  mind  that  she  only  seemed  to  have 
begun  life  when  she  first  knew  him.) 

“ Ah,  then  you  wouldn’t  notice ! Awfully  changed,  I 
think.” 

In  what  way,  Theodore  ?’^ 

“Well,  he’s  got  so  grave,  and  kind  of  melancholy,  and 
doesn’t  go  about  much.  Cadsby  says  he  hardly  ever  meets 
him  anywhere  now ; sowing  his  wild  oats  a little  too  fast, 
Cadsby  says ; overdoing  the  thing.  But  Cadsby’s  a fool,  you 
know,”  Theodore  added,  decisively. 

“ Captain  Cadsby  is  not  very  brilliant  or  wise,  I fancy,”  said 
Jennie,  viciously. 

“ No  ; but  there’s  something  up  with  Tyrone,  though,  you 
bet — I mean  I am  sure  there  is,  Jennie.  Mamma  thinks  so, 
too.  Should  you  think  he  was  hard  up,  Jennie  ?'' 

“ Hard  up,  dear?” 

“ In  a tight  place,  you  know — money,  and  that  ? I am 
afraid  so,”  said  Theodore,  shaking  his  head  with  sad  wisdom. 
“ I’m  so  sorry — he’s  real  splendid ; too  splendid  for  anything,” 
the  boy  added,  his  reminiscences  of  American  phraseology 
now  and  then  forming  a sort  of  mosaic  with  his  London- 
acquired  slang.  “ Fact  is,  Jennie,  Tyrone  isn’t  a man  who 
can  get  on  without  lots  of  money,  I’m  afraid.  I don’t  sup- 
pose I could  either.  I wish  he  had  a lot  of  money ! Yes  ; 
he’s  going  to  take  me  over  to  Ireland  with  him  one  of  these 
days.  He  has  a castle  there — ruined,  you  know.” 

“ Euined,  I suppose,”  said  Jennie,  with  a half  sigh,  which 
was  instantly  driven  away  by  the  thought  that  if  he  had  a 
a castle  which  was  not  ruined  he  might  perhaps  never  have 
been  thrown  in  her  way. 

‘‘  Do  you  know,  Jennie,  that  he  had  an  ancestor — it  must 
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have  been  an  ancestor  of  his,  surely — a great  Tyrone,  who 
once  defeated  the  English  ?” 

Jennie  was  not  strong  in  Irish  history,  and  didn’t  know. 

‘‘  Oh,  yes ! Where  do  you  think  I found  it  out  ? In 
^Eokeby,’ — Scott,  you  know — in  the  notes.  Listen  here.” 
He  ran  for  the  book.  ‘‘  ‘ The  chief  victory  which  Tyrone 
obtained  over  the  English,  was  in  a battle  fought  near  Black - 
water.’  Scott  himself  says  that,  and  then  he  quotes  from 
some  old  history  by  an  English  writer ; queer  old  spelling— 
you  must  look  at  it,  Jennie,  to  see  how  it  is  spelt — ‘ When 
the  English  entered  the  place,  and  thicke  woods  beyond 
A^rmagh,  on  the  east  side,  Tyrone,  with  all  the  rebels  assem- 
bled to  him,  pricked  forward  with  rage,  envy,  and  settled 
rancour  against  the  Marshall,  assayled  the  English,  and,  turn- 
ing his  full  force  against  the  Marshall’s  person,  had  the  success 
to  kill  him,  valiantly  fighting  among  the  thickest  of  the 
rebels.  Whereupon,  the  English  being  dismayed  with  his 
death,  the  rebels  obtained  a great  victory  against  them.  I 
term  it  great,  since  the  English,  from  their  first  arrival  in 
that  kingdom,  never  had  received  so  great  an  overthrow  as 
this,  commonly  called  the  Defeat  of  Black  water.’  And  a lot 
more  about  it,  you  see.  I must  ask  Tyrone.  I suppose  it 
was  an  ancestor  of  his?” 

I suppose  it  was,  Theodore.” 

‘‘  But,  Jennie,”  said  the  boy,  you’re  not  offended,  surely? 
Of  course  I oughtn’t  to  have  read  that  to  you.” 

Jennie  looked  up,  colouring  and  confused. 

“ Because,  of  course,  an  English  girl  wouldn’t  like  to  hear 
of  any  one  defeating  the  English.” 

“ It’s  a long  time  ago,”  said  Jennie,  greatly  relieved,  ‘‘  and 
I don’t  think  I mind  it  much,  Theodore.” 

<<  Ihii  glad  of  that.  Of  course,  in  any  case,  you  wouldn’t 
have  any  ill-feeling  to  Tyrone — our  Tyrone — about  it?” 

‘‘  None  at  all,  dear.  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  his  fault ; and  any- 
how, I forgive  him.” 

Come  now,  I like  that ! We  mustn’t  keep  up  these  old 
hatreds,  you  know.  No  Tyrone  has  conquered  you,  Jennie ! 
You  don’t  hate  our  Tyrone,  I am  sure.” 

In  the  middle  of  their  talK  a card  was  brought  for  Jennie. 
She  could  not  help  reddening  as  she  took  it.  It  was  from 
Colonel  Quentin. 

Theodore  brusquely  took  it  up. 

Oh,  I say  1”  he  broke  out,  “ you  wont  see  that  beastly  cad  ? 
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It’s  mamma  lie  wants,  I suppose,  not  yon^  Jennie  ; and 
mamma  isn’t  up  yet.  Send  him  away — not  at  home — any- 
thing you  like.” 

“ No,  dear,”  rej)lied  Jennie;  ‘‘it’s  to  see  me,  and  not  youS 
mamma.  Colonel  Quentin  has  come  this  time.” 

“ But  you  don’t  want  to  see  him,  I know.” 

“ Indeed  I do,  though.” 

Theodore  made  a gesture  of  impatience  and  discontent, 
and  ejaculated  his  familiar  remonstrance,  “ Oh,  I say !” 

“ Come,  Theodore,  you  ought  not  to  be  so  prejudiced 
against  Colonel  Quentin.  A philosopher,  like  you,  ought  to 
be  above  prejudices.  Anyhow,  dear,  I must  see  him  now.” 

“ You  won’t  be  long?” 

“ I think  not ; I don’t  want  a very  long  interview.” 

“No,  I should  think  you  didn’t!  Coming  back  to  this 
room,  Jennie  ?” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so.” 

“ Then  I’ll  wait  for  you.” 

So  Jennie  went  her  way,  thinking  with  pain  of  having  to 
leave  Theodore,  and  grieved  even  to  have  to  tell  him  of  the 
parting ; and  at  the  same  time  a little  embarrassed,  for 
several  reasons,  about  her  meeting  with  Quentin.  Our  little 
maid  paused  for  a moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  drawing- 
I’oom,  where  she  was  to  see  him — a room  which  seemed  dedi- 
cated for  her  to'exciting  interviews  and  unexpected  announce- 
ments. She  paused  a moment  to  collect  her  senses.  Of  late 
she  had  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  make  up  her  mind 
quickly,  and  the  practice  proved  useful  this  time. 

A kind  of  light  came  over  Quentin’s  dark  face  when  he 
saw  her. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,”  he  said,  at  once,  with  hardly 
any  formal  salutation,  “ for  taking  my  advice,  and  not 
leaving  this  house  without  a little  consideration.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  allowed  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  your 
anger.” 

“ I hadn’t  any  anger  in  this  instance — none,  I assure  you  1 
I was  a little  disappointed,  and  I could  not  go  on  acting  as  if 
things  were  different.” 

“ Then  you  have  made  up. your  mind 

“ I have,  indeed.” 

“ You  are  going  away  ?” 

“ Yes,  Colonel  Quentin.” 

“ May  I ask  where  r” 
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You  may  aslr,  and  I wisli  I could  answer ; but  I don’t 
know — yet.” 

“ When  and  where  are  you  to  know  ?” 

“ To-night,  perhaps.  I am  going  to  see  my  sister,  at  Mrs. 
Granger’s,  and  talk  things  over.” 

Well,  you  will  be  cared  for,  no  doubt.  But  you  spoke- 
yesterday  of  being  under  obligation — or  at  least,  feeling  somo- 
sense  of  obligation — to  Mrs.  Lorn,  and  I offered  to  put  iir 
your  hands  the  means  of  redeeming  any  such  obligation  ten- 
fold, twenty  fold ” 

“ You  did ; and  it  was  kind  and  generous  of  you.  But  I 
have  thought  that  matter  over.  Colonel  Quentin,  already 
and  I know  that  I mustn’t  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.” 

‘‘  But  you  don’t  even  know  what  I would  ask  you  to  do !” 

ISTo  ; and  I think  I had  better  not  know.” 

“ You  can’t  suppose  I would  ask  you  to  do  anything  which 
could  place  you  in  any  disagreeable  position?” 

Indeed  I don’t ; but  I had  rather  get  out  of  this  dilemma- 
as  I have  got  into  it,  my  own  way,  Colonel  Quentin.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  like  the  idea  of  being  mixed  up  in  any  sort- 
of  co-partnership  with 

“ I don’t  like  the  idea  of  being  mixed  up  in  any  sort  of 
co-partnership  with  anybody,”  Jennie  answered,  with  a smile. 

“ Even  for  a generous  purpose?” 

“ Even  for  a generous  purpose  when  it  isn’t  mine,  and  can 
be  carried  out  much  better  without  me.  Is  it  in  your  power 
greatly  to  serve  and  oblige  Mrs.  Lorn?  Then  why  not  do  so,, 
and  have  the  reward  for  your  own  heart  as  well  as  the  good 
purpose  ?” 

“ Because,”  he  said,  coolly,  I don’t  care  one  single  rush 
about  serving  Tier,  but  much  about  pleasing  you.  Have  you 
not  even  enough  of  a woman’s  curiosity  to  wish  to  know 
what  kind  of  service  this  is  which  I propose  that  you  shall 
render  to  our  dear  friend  upstairs  ?” 

Oh,  I have  curiosity  enough  to  serve  for  any  woman 
said  Jennie,  faintly  blushing,  “ but  I don’t  care  to  know  any- 
thing about  this  little  mystery.  I heard  you  say  once^ 
Colonel  Quentin,  that  women  are  wanting  in  a sense  of 
honour — towards  each  other,  at  all  events.  Well,  now,  1 
think  it  is  something  like  a sense  of  honour  which  tells  me- 
not  to  ask  what  all  this  is,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it- 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lorn.” 

“ Then  if  the  sword  v/ere  suspended  over  your  friend^a 
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head  you  would  not  withdraw  it,  if  you  had  a chance,  until 
you  had  first  obtained  her  consent  to  be  saved?’’ 

“ I don’t  know  ; I can’t  argue ; I can’t  explain;  and  meta- 
phors and  analogies  only  bewilder  me.  But  I see  this  much 
clearly  enough,  that  this  mysterious  service  can  be  rendered 
to  Mrs.  Lorn  much  better  by  you,  who  know  all  about  it, 
than  by  mo,  who  know  nothing,  and  that  I mustn’t  act 
blindfold.  There,  now,  will  you,  like  a good  friend,  not  ask 
me  any  more  about  it  ?” 

‘‘Very  well.  It  will  come  to  the  same  thing.  You  otAj^ 
and  not  I,  will  have  done  her  the  service  all  the  same.  Now, 
as  I have  given  you  your  own  way,  listen  to  me  for  a moment. 
One  of  the  motives  I had  in  coming  to  this  country  was  to 
punish  that  wretched  woman.  I Vvas  madly  in  love  with  her 
once,  and  she  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  played  with 
me,  and  threw  me  away.  I despised  and  hated  her,  all  the 
more  because  in  my  first  rage  I degraded  myself.  Well,  I 
had  the  means  of  punishing  her  by  standing  between  her 
and  her  dearest  hope.  I believe  she  is  really  and  truly  in 
love  now,  and  I could  spoil  her  whole  game  at  any  moment. 
Do  you  see  that  bundle  of  letters  ?”— and  he  produced  a 
thick  packet — Any  one  of  these  would  ruin  her  to-day  in 
the  eyes  of  the  man  she  has  set  her  heart  on.  Mind,  she 
was  never  a bad  woman  : only  a fool,  who  must  always  carry 
on  the  most  harmless  flirtation  in  the  language  of  Incliaiia  or 
Lucrezia  Floriani.” 

‘‘  But  I don’t  want  to  hear  all  this.  I have  no  right  to 
hear  it.  It  is  wrong  of  you  to  tell  it  to  me.” 

“ Well,  right  or  wrong,  that  was  my  purpose — that  was  my 
plan  of  revenge.  Then,  when  I changed  that,  I still  meant 
to  forward  other  plans — plans  of  my  own — by  her  aid,  and  to 
force  her  to  do  my  bidding  by  this  terror  held  over  her.” 

“Oh,  for  shame  1 How  could  you  do  anything  so  cruel  and 
mean  ? I cannot  believe  it  of  you.” 

“ Can’t  you?  You  don’t  know  how  one  grows  mean  who 
has  loved  mean  things ! I do.  No  matter.  I change  my 
purpose  wholly.  I shall  not  persecute  her  any  more.  Take 
that  packet  and  give  it  to  her,  and  tell  her  it  is  given  up  for 
your  sake  alone.”  He  offered  her  the  letters. 

“ Not  I,”  said  Jennie,  composedly.  “ Do  the  right  thing 
yourself  manfully.  How  little  you  must  know  of  women, 
Colonel  Quentin,  when  you  could  seriously  make  such  a pro- 
posal ! Don’t  you  see  that  any  woman  of  spirit  would  only 
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tate  me  if  I made  myself  tlie  bearer  of  such  a message  ? I 
feel  that  the  cruellest  and  wickedest  blow  I could  inflict  on 
me  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  would  be  to  go  to  her  with  a 
message  like  that.  I am  ashamed  to  have  heard  even  so 
much,  and  my  heart  is  only  filled  with  pity  for  her.  How 
can  you  be  so  hard  if  you  ever  really  cared  for  her?” 

“ You  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  angrily,  what  it  is  to  be 
disappointed  and  fooled  1 You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste 
years  and  years  of  love  on  a wretched,  worthless  thing,  and 
only  to  be  flung  away  in  the  end.  If  ever  you  do  know  it ” 

“ If  ever  I do,”  said  Jennie,  turning  pale  and  preparing  to 
quit  the  room,  “ I shall  pray  to  Heaven  to  leave  me  my  self- 
respect  even  if  everything  else  is  gone.  Good-bye,  Colonel 
Quentin.” 

“ Stay ; don’t  go  yet.  I want  to  speak  to  you.  Yes,  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  very  earnestly  indeed,  but  not  about 
that  any  more.  Miss  A spar,  I have  led  rather  a wild  life,  but 
I am  not  a bad  man.  I have  begun  of  late  to  see  a new  exist- 
ence opening  up  to  me,  perhaps.  I have  some  brains  and 
ambition,  and  I am  not  poor ; and  I have  strange,  splendid 
prospects.  Such  a man  as  I might  still  have  a career  before 
him,  might  he  not  ?” 

‘‘  Surely  he  might.” 

“ I am  not  too  old.  Come,  tell  me,  am  I ? — am  I ?”  He 
spoke  with  unusual  impatience. 

The  idea’s  absurd.  Why  should  you  ask  me  ?” 

But  tell  me.’’ 

‘‘  Of  course  you  are  not  too  old.” 

Then  perhaps  I am  not  too  old  for  you  to  care  for  me,  to 
think  of  me  as  a husband  ?”  He  caught  her  hand  before  she 
could  prevent  him.  ‘‘  Jennie,  I love  you ! You  are  the  only 
woman  I could  love.  I never  thought  I could  have  such  a 
feeling  again.” 

Jennie  made  no  unseemly  struggle  to  withdraw  her  hand. 
Instinctive  good  sense  and  propriety  told  her  that  wflth  so 
sudden  and  impetuous  a lover  composure  and  self-restraint 
were  her  best  assurances. 

“ I did  not  expect  this.  Colonel  Quentin.” 

‘‘  I know.  How  should  you  ? You  are  not  one  of  the 
women  who  spend  their  hours  in  idly  speculating  on  the 
meaning  of  every  man  who  approaches  them  with  a civil  word. 
You  thought  I was  only  a friend.” 

‘‘  I did,  indeed !” 
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“ You  were  mistaken,  Jennie.  I am  a lover.  -I  ask  yon  to 
be  my  wife  ! I see  in  you  all  the  capacity  and  spirit  and 
force  of  character  that  the  fools  we  meet  in  society  never 
could  understand.  1 feel  that  with  you  life  would  be 
worth  having.  Be  my  wife,  Jennie ! I pledge  myself  to 
make  you  a husband  of  whom  you  shall  never  be  ashamed. 
Be  my  wife.’^ 

His  eyes  gleamed  like  coals,  and  his  hand  which  still  held 
hers,  trembled  through  all  its  sinewy  fingers. 

I cannot.  Colonel  Quentin — I cannot,  indeed.  Oh,  how 
I wish  you  had  never  asked  me  ! Why  did  you  destroy  our 
friendship  ? I liked  you  as  a friend.’’ 

. ‘‘You  must  be  my  wife,  Jennie.” 

“ Never,  Colonel  Quentin.” 

He  smiled  grimly. 

“ Why  not  ? You  will  say  you  don’t  love  me.  You  needn’t 
tell  me  that.  I know  you  don’t  love  me  in  that  romantic 
sort  of  way.  But  I have  passed  the  age  when  one  thinks  a 
girl’s  first  love  eternal,  Jennie.  I am  content  to  wait  for  your 
love.  It  will  grow ; it  shall  grow.  I want  a companion  and 
an  equal.  So  do  you.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ I don’t  want  anything.  Colonel  Qaentin,  and  never  could 
marry  unless ” 

“You  needn’t  go  over  all  that.  I know  it  already.  I can 
wait.  What  can  a girl  like  you  do  drifting  about  London  ?” 

“ Then  would  you  really  be  content  to  marry  a girl  who 
only  married  you  to  save  herself  from  the  necessity  of  earning 
her  living  ? If  I were  a man  I would  rather  die  than  take  a 
woman  on  terms  like  that.” 

“ I’ll  take  you  on  any  terms,  I don’t  care  what,  •because 
you  are  worth  buying  at  any  price — and  the  rest  would  come. 
I tell  you,  Jennie,  if  you  married  me,  you  would  come  to  love 
me  in  the  end,  and  I could  wait.  You  are  not  offended  r” 

“ I am  not  offended,”  said  Jenme,  sadly  ; “ perhaps  I ought 
to  be.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  I don’t  know  what  the  right 
sort  of  thing  is  for  a girl  to  do,  and  I can  only  follow  just  the 
impulse  of  my  heart,  and  I don’t  see  why  I should  be  offended. 
I don’t  even  mind  your  calling  me  by  my  name,  for  I am  sure 
you  don’t  mean  to  offend  me,  and  I am  only  sorry  for  this  ! I 
suppose  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say.  Colonel  Quentin, 
and  I am  deeply  grateful,  indeed,  indeed  I am.  But  oh,  please, 
don’t  let  us  speak  of  this  any  more ! I can’t  marry  you — • 
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ever.  You  can  easily  get  a better  wife  anywhere.  But  don’t 
think  of  me.  It  never  can  be.” 

“ I don’t  ask  why,”  he  said,  although  perhaps  I can 
guess.  But  I am  not  discouraged,  and  I think  only  the 
better  of  you.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the  better  of  me  when 
you  find — as  I once  found — how  utterly  unworthy  is  the 

person  to  whom  you  would  give  your  love ” 

Hush,  Colonel  Quentin ! Hot  a word  more,  or  I shall 
hold  you  to  be  an  enemy,  and  hate  you.” 

He  only  smiled. 

“ I don’t  want  to  pain  you  or  vex  you,”  he  said,  but  I 
should  not  think  your  hate  of  to-day  the  worst  possible  omen 
for  the  future.  Well,  Miss  Aspar,  since  it  seems  to  distress 
you,  I will  withdraw  my  suit,  for  the  present.  Let  us  be 
friends  again.” 

I don’t  know — I fear  that  can  hardly  be.  I wish  you 
had  not  spoken ” 

“ Come,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of  good-humoured  brusque- 
ness, ‘‘you  are  not  the  silly  girl  to  think  yourself  bound 
always  to  keep  at  daggers  drawn  with  a man  merely  because 
he  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  you  wouldn’t.  If  any- 
body is  aggrieved,  I am.  You  ought  to  ask  me  to  forgive  you.” 

“ So  I do,  with  all  my  heart.  There  !” 

“ And  I forgive  you  with  all  my  heart.  There  !” 

“ And  you  wont,  any  more ” 

“Hot  now,  at  all  events.  Come,  no  turning  pale  and 
trembling ! The  thing  is  all  in  your  own  hands.  I can’t 
force  you  to  marry  me  if  you  are  unwilling.  I am  not  an  Obi 
man,  as  the  negroes  would  say.  I can’t  use  magic  1 My 
meeting  you  now  and  then  can’t  make  you  fall  in  love  with 
me,  I suppose,  or  marry  me  unless  you  like.  But  I can’t 
afford  to  lose  your  friendship.  Come,  give  me  your  hand.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  not  quite  without  reluctance.  He 
fastened  his  glittering  eyes  upon  her,  and  there  was  an  odd 
exultant  light  in  them. 

“The  world  comes  to  him  who  waits,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
wait ! Anyhow,  Miss  Aspar,  you  have  done  some  good  this 
morning  for  your  friend  upstairs.” 

He  had  left  the  room  before — having  looked  down  t\ 
avoid  the  glitter  of  his  eyes — she  had  ventured  to  look  up 
again. 

In  the  corridor  he  met  Theodore,  who  was  growing  impa- 
tient of  Jennie’s  absence. 
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‘‘  See  here,  my  little  man,”  Quentin  said,  taking  him  by  the 
collar,  and  turning  him  round  so  that  he  could  look  in  his 
face.  Will  you  just  give  that  packet  to  your  dear  mamma, 
and  say  I sent  it  to  her  at  Miss  Jennie  Aspar’s  special  re- 
quest 

“ I don’t  generally  carry  messages,”  Theodore  replied,  ex- 
tricating himself  angrily.  ‘‘  You  had  better  speak  to  one  of 
the  servants.” 

‘‘  Civil  little  boy ! But  your  mamma  wouldn’t  like  this  to 
be  entrusted  to  any  servant,  my  young  friend,  nor  would 
Miss  Jennie.” 

Put  it  there  !”  said  Theodore,  pointing  grandly  to  a table. 
‘‘If  it  is  from  Jennie ” 

“ It  is,  I assure  you.  That’s  another  thing,  I suppose  ?” 

“Quite  another  thing.  Good  morning.” 

Colonel  Quentin  laughed  and  went  downstairs.  When  he 
had  gone,  Theodore  took  the  packet  to  his  mother. 

Jennie  was  still  standing  by  the  fireplace,  wondering 
whether  she  really  was  now  released  from  her  strange  ad- 
mirer, wondering  what  was  to  come  next,  when  a rushing  of 
trailing  skirts  was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Lorn,  in  the  picturesque 
dishabille  of  a crimson  cashmere  morning  gown,  loose  around 
her  white  neck,  and  with  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
swam  into  the  room,  flung  herself  on  Jennie,  and  clasped  the 
girl  to  her  breast. 

“ Oh,  you  sweet,  sweet  darling  girl ! Oh,  you  truest,  best 
of  friends  ! Oh,  you  love,  to  whom  I was  so  ungrateful  in  my 
soul ! Jennie,  Jennie,  my  darling,  you  have  saved  me !’' 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

Colonel  Quentin  crossed  the  Park  and  emerged  on  Picca- 
dilly, and  walked  thoughtfully  along  that  street,  down 
St.  James’s  Street,  and  into  Pall  Mall.  He  was  smoking,  and 
looked  grave  and  even  grim.  He  met  several  acquaintances, 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  any  one ; only  saluted  and 
passed  on.  Quentin  had  already  a great  many  acquaintances 
in  London. 

About  midway  along  Pall  Mall,  as  he  went  towards 
Trafalgar  Square,  Quentin  stopped  at  a house  on  his  left,  the 
side  of  the  street  which  was  not  that  of  the  great  clubs.  This 
was  a house  divided  into  offices.  On  the  ground  floor  was  a 
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Wine  Company  ; on  the  basement  floor  a Patent  Scouring, 
sand  Company ; on  that  which  would  in  a private  house  be 
lalled  the  drawing-room  floor,  were  the  offices  of  the  New 
Potosi  (Arizona)  Mining  Company,  London  Agency,  West 
End  Branch.  These  were  the  offices  of  Colonel  Quentin,  who 
had  thus  set  himself  up  as  the  London  agency  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  was  working  the  business  pretty  vigorously.  The 
offices  consisted  of  a room  looking  on  Pall  Mall,  which  was 
that  of  Quentin  himself ; a clerk’s  or  secretary’s  office  ; and  a 
small  reception  room.  Quentin  still  lived  at  the  Langham, 
and  had  inaugurated  the  London  agency  of  the  New  Potosi 
Mining  Company  by  various  dinners,  champagne  luncheons, 
and  other  festivities  there,  whereby  he  had  made  a good  many 
acquaintances,  and  was  becoming  popular  among  certain  set:^ 
of  people.  Mr.  Prinker  was  one  of  those  whom  Quentin 
specially  impressed,  and  who  took  a liking  to  him.  Prinker 
was  first  drawn  towards  Quentin  by  the  contrast  between 
him  and  his  boisterous  companion.  General  Macan.  Then  he 
began  to  admire  Quentin’s  unvarying  temperance  and  general 
discretion,  and  at  last  he  grew  to  have  a considerable  faith  in 
him.  Quentin  was  often  seen  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Mr.  Prinker,  and  through  the  latter  came  to 
know  several  other  Members  of  Parliament,  and  through 
some  of  these  a few  journalists. 

Colonel  Quentin,  still  with  his  cigar,  sat  at  his  desk  in  his 
office,  and  began  to  open  and  read  his  letters.  But  his  mind 
was  all  disturbed  and  astray.  An  untoward  event  had  broken 
through  the  orderly  course  of  all  his  plans  and  calculations* 
He  had  come  over  to  London  in  the  full  belief  that  he  had 
outlived  all  the  passion  of  youthful  romance,  and  behold  he 
now  found  that  fire  had  only  gained  strength  with  his  man- 
hood. He  had  been  foiled  by  a bright-eyed  girl;  he  was 
wildly  in  love  with  Jennie  Aspar,  and  having  fought  long 
against  the  madness  and  found  that  he  could  not  crush  it,  he 
had  now  set  his  whole  soul  on  gratifying  it,  and  was  as  yet 
convinced  that  he  must  succeed.  Poor  Quentin  had  led 
really  a very  lonely  sort  of  life,  and  being  full  of  passion  had 
had  it  all  smouldering  and  banked  up  within  him  so  sullenly, 
that  even  he  believed  it  dead.  Now  it  had  all  blazed  out ; 
he  felt  it  like  a paroxysm,  like  a rush  of  blood  to  the  head. 
His  Southern  nature  and  the  fervour  of  his  mother’s  tem- 
perament were  in  him.  He  tried  to  give  himself  still  the 
credit  for  ambition  and  good  sense,  by  persuading  himseli 
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that  Jennie  Aspar  was  just  the  woman  w.ho  could  help  him 
on  his  career,  but  he  knew  in  his  soul  how  poor  an  after- 
thought this  was  ; and  that  he  Y>ras  mad  to  have  her  just 
because  he  loved  her,  and  for  no  other  reason.  But  he  was 
as  yet  bewildered  and  dismayed  by  the  strength  of  the  passion 
which  had  broken  out  in  him  ; as  a man  habitually  sober, 
vih.0  has  incautiously  drunk  too  much  wine,  is  amazed  and 
shocked  to  find  that  his  reason  and  his  power  of  speech  have 
nearly  left  him,  while  he  has  still  reason  enough  to  know  that 
they  are  vanishing,  and  that  he  is  not  himself. 

To-day  Quentin  is  specially  excited,  for  he  has  committed 
himself  to  Jennie  Aspar,  and  his  egotism,  vanity,  and  weak- 
ness insist  that  as  he  has  shown  his  hand,  he  must  win  the 
game.  Passionately  in  love  with  her  as  he  is,  his  egotism 
can  still  assert  itself,  and  cause  him  to  vow  that  he  is  not  to 
be  played  with  by  a girl  this  time  ! and  that  he  is  bound  to 
win.  As  yet,  though  he  sees  some  of  the  difficulties,  he 
believes  he  must  win. 

Colonel  Quentin  is  not  very  long  over  his  letters,  when  he 
is  told  that  a lady  wishes  particularly  to  speak  to  him.  A 
quivering  light  of  surprise  passes  over  his  rigid  face ; but 
then  he  grows  cool  and  blank  again,  for  he  knows  it  cannot 
possibly  be  Jennie  Aspar.  So  he  bids  that  the  lady  be 
shown  up,  and  he  rises  to  receive  her,  and  she  proves  to  be 
Mrs.  Lorn.  He  is  not  rejoiced.  They  are  left  alone. 

“ Philip,  you  wonder  that  I have  come  to  disturb  you.  You 
don’t  wnnt  me,  I know ; but  I had  to  come  ; I n\ust  get  your 
advice,  and  I must  thank  you.  So  I came  all  alone,  and  in 
a hansom  cab  ! Think  of  it,  Philip  !” 

Of  the  cab,  Mrs.  Lorn  ?” 

ISTo,  no — you  know ; of  my  strange  escapade 

‘‘  I fancy  Pall  Mall  is  pretty  safe  in  the  daylight,”  Colonel 
Quentin  answered  ; and  even  if  the  cabman  should  prove  a 
Lothario,  there  are  generally  policemen  round.”  He  was  in 
no  humour  for  anybody’s  romance  but  his  own. 

Philip ! Well,  I see  you  don’t  value  any  appeal  of 
mine  ; but  I must  thank  you  all  the  same.” 

Can’t  vou  thank  me  sitting  down  ?”  He  hands  her  a 
chair. 

Thanks.  I am  so  grateful  to  you,  Philip,  for  my  letters — 
my  poor,  foolish,  schoolgirl  letters ! Ah,  how  weak  and  fond 
I was  then ! And  now  all  so  changed  ! How  hard  we  have 
11  grown  ” and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  although  they 
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were  covered  now  by  a lace  sbawl  and  a Caslimere  dress. 

But  there  is  something  else.  I know  you  do  not  care  for 
thanks.  This  girl  is  leaving  me.’’ 

‘‘  Miss  Aspar  ?” 

‘‘  Jennie  Aspar ; yes,  did  you  know  ? The  ungrateful  little 
th *ng  r’ 

‘‘  I knew  she  was  going  away  from  you.” 

“ Did  she  tell  you  so  ?” 

‘‘  She  did.” 

“ Why,  Philip ! Are  you  on  such  terms,  already  ?” 

‘‘  Miss  Aspar  told  me  she  was  leaving  your  house.  1 
^.dvised  her  to  do  so.” 

And  you  compelled  me  to  receive  her.” 

“I  did;  but  I had  other  views  then.  I shouldn’t  like  a 
girl  in  whom  I had  any  great  interest  to  be  under  your  care, 
Selina.  You  are  too  weak  and  spiteful,  and  too  fond  of 
reading  French  novels  and  talking  about  them.  You  don’t 
suit  her.” 

‘‘  Has  she  been  saying  all  this — to  your” 

“ Not  a word  of  it.” 

“ How  came  you  and  she  to  talk  of  me,  at  all  ?”  Mrs.  Lorn 
asked  with  quivering  lips  and  reddening  cheeks. 

In  fa(3t  we  did  not  talk  much  of  you,  Selina ; but  you 
and  I don’t  intend  to  quarrel,  anyhow.” 

“ Then  you  wish  me  to  let  this  girl  go  ?” 

“ Why,  certainly.  What  control  could  you  wish  to  have 
over  her  ?” 

‘‘  But  I don’t  understand  this.  I should  like  to  serve  you 
if  I could — I should  indeed,  Philip,  and  I thought  you 
wished  me  to  keep  her  under  my  own  influence?” 

Not  now,  Selina.” 

Tell  me  one  thing,  Philip.  Do  you  mean  to  marry  this 
girl  ?” 

“ I do,  if  I can.” 

‘‘  But  you  always  called  her — you  know — it  is  humiliating 
to  me  to  say  it.” 

Say  it  out,  Selina  ; never  mind  the  humiliation  before  me.” 

‘‘  You  always  called  her  my  hated  rival,  and  laughed  at  me.” 

‘‘  Well?” 

Yv^ell,  if  she  was  then  my  hated  rival,  who  now  is  your 
hated  rival  ?” 

Quentin  smiled. 

“ Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Lorn,  I haven’t  looked  all  that  plain 
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and  squarely  in  tlie  fece  ? Do  you  think  I don’t  know  as 
well  as  if  she  told  me  that  she’s  in  love  with  your  Tyrone,  or 
thinks  she  is  ? I do  know  it,  hut  I am  not  discouraged.  You 
and  I,  my  dear  Selina,  know  what  the  • value  of  a girl’s  first 
love  is*  I hope  to  persuade  her  to  get  over  that.  I hope  you 
may  have  as  good  a chance,  Selina,  in  your  case.” 

Mrs.  Lorn  rose  with  an  emotional  rustle  of  skirts. 

‘‘  You  go  on.  Colonel  Quentin,”  she  said,  “ as  if  I were 
likely  to  pursue  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

‘‘  And  don’t  you  intend  to  ?”  Quentin  asked,  quite  gravely  ; 

I really  thought  you  did.  For  my  own  sake  I hope  you  do  ; 
I have  my  own  stake  in  the  game,  as  you  know,  and  you  see  I 
have  left  you  quite  free  to  your  captivation.  I have  no 
longer  any  hold  over  you.” 

Philip,  I wish  you  did  not  speak  of  things  in  that 
degrading  way.” 

‘‘Well,  I go  in  for  realities,  and  I have  allowed  you  to  see 
plainly  enough  what  I am  trying  to  do.  But  if  you  like  to 
wrap  things  up  in  pretty  sentimental  vagueness  you  can  do 
so  for  yourself.  Now,  Selina,  listen.  You  can  help  me,  and 
I am  helping  you  in  trying  to  help  myself.  Let  me  tell  you 
some  news.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Tyrone,  is  in  love  with  Miss 
Aspar.” 

Selina  covered  her  face  with  her  perfumed  handkerchief. 

“You  know  it,  do  you?”  he  asked,  impatiently. 

“ Oh,  I fear  it  is  true  ! I hate  the  little  creature,  and  I 
hate  myself  for  being  so  weak,  and  you,  Philip  Queptin,  for 
knowing  it  I Well,  I suppose  he  is,  but  it  can’t  last  long,  that 
kind  of  thing!  He  is  young  and  the  girl  is  pretty — that  I 
admit.  I can  wait ; let  him  make  love  to  her  1 Perhaps, 
Colonel  Quentin,  it  is  more  your  affair  than  mine.” 

Quentin  looked  at  her  with  a very  peculiar  expression,  and 
her  angry  eyes  drooped  under  his.  His  look  was  one  which 
carried  with  it  a sting  of  contempt,  worse  for  a woman  than 
a blovv^ 

“ You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Lorn,”  he  said,  coldly;  “your 
friend  has  asked  Miss  Aspar  to  marry  him.” 

“ It  is  a lie!”  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her  crumpled  hand 
kerchief  on  the  table  as  if  she  were  throwing  it  in  somebody’s 
face.  “It’s  a lie,  if  she  says  so — if  anybody  says  so;  he 
never  did  1” 

“ She  never  said  so ; but  it’s  true  for  all  that,  Mrs.  liorn.  I 
knoTv’-  it  a.s  well  as  if  I made  one  of  the  tete-a-tete.” 
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How  do  you  know 

‘‘  A dozen  things  tell  me  ; her  looks,  her  expression  at  cer- 
tain inomenis  of  our  conversation,  her  manner  when  I spoke 
of  him,  or,  rather,  in  the  remotest  way  allndeil  to  him ; and 
I knew  that  they  have  walked  together  in  the  Park  of  morn- 
.ings,  when  you,  my  unsuspicious  Selina,  were  asleep.’’ 

“ The  wicked,  ungrateful  girl  1” 

‘‘  Truly — to  so  disinterested  a benefactress ! My  dear 
Selina,  you  brought  the  girl  into  your  house  to  play  your  own 
game  and  mine,  and  she  partly  outwitted  us  both — that’s  all ! 
I bear  her  no  malice.” 

“ I do  : I hate  her.” 

Naturally,  my  dear  ; that  is  the  way  of  women.  And  I 
am  glad  of  it  just  now,  because  you  can  still  help  me  and  I 
you.  Listen,  Selina.  I am  not  dashed  by  all  this.  I can 
forbid  the  banns,  Mrs.  Lorn,  with  your  help.” 

Only  show  me  the  way  !” 

Well,  to  begin  with,  you  must  understand  that  Miss 
Aspar  is  a person  of  quite  different  order  from  you  and  me. 
We  have  no  weak  prejudices  in  favour  of  virtue,  Selina,  have 
we?  But  she  has.  She  is  purer  of  soul  now,  my  sweet 
friend,  than  you  were,  I should  say,  even  in  your  cradle.  This 
fellow,  Tyrone,  is  a good  fellow  enough,  but  a little  wild  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  don’t  you  think  something  could 
be  found  out  and  made  clear  to  her — something  that  a girl 
of  that  sensitive  character  ought  to  know  ? I believe  in  my 
soul  she  is  capable  of  rejecting  any  lover  for  things  that  you, 
Selina,  would  only  shrug  your  pretty  shoulders  at  and  affect 
not  to  see.  Down  in  Dixie,  you  remember,  we  made  great 
allowances  for  young  men  and  their  toys — didn’t  we  ? Take 
my  word  for  it,  she  would  not  do  so.” 

No  doubt  she  is  an  angel !”  Selina  said,  scornfully,  and 
palpitating  wildly. 

“ The  nearer  she  is  to  the  angels,  Mrs.  Lorn,  the  better 
chance,  in  this  case,  for  you  and  me.  I can’t  very  well  move 
in  the  matter;  but  you  can  easily  find  out  everything — devise 
something — throw  something  in  his  "way — do  anything  of 
that  kind.  Surely  I needn’t  explain  to  a woman ! Selina, 
we  are  made  colleagues  now  by  fate  rather  than  goodwill. 
I tell  you  I have  set  my  heart  on  marrying  this  girl,  and  if 
you  can  help  me  it  is  your  one  solitary  chance  of  helping 
yourself  to  the  desire  of  your  heart.  And — will  you  believe 
it — I should  be  glad  to  see  you  successful  ? Apart  from  in- 
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terest  and  every  tiling  else,  I should  be  glad.  I feel  a sym- 
pathy with  you — I pity  you — for  am  not  I rowing  in  the 
same  boat 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  rather  gently,  and  she  looked  up 
at  him,  hardly  understanding. 

“ Yes,”  he  went  on,  “ only  think  of  it ! You  and  I,  both 
pretty  well  worn  out  in  the  world — think  of  our  turning 
young  again — you  going  mad  about  a conceited  young  Irish 
beggar,  and  I losing  my  wits  for  a pretty  little  schoolgirl  I 
Well,  Selina,  this  is  my  last  madness!  Let  us  help  each 
other  in  our  folly.  I have  given  you  a hint : I needn’t  say 
any  more.  If  you  can  profit  by  it  I know  you  will.  Good 
morning  ; let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage — I mean,  cab  1” 

‘‘  Good-bye,  Philip,”  Mrs.  Lorn  said,  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
on  him.  “ And  so  it  has  really  come  to  this  ? You  do 
really  love  her,  and  you  and  I are  friends  at  last — only 
friends  and  nothing  more  1 Once  I should  have  thought 
anything  possible — anything  but  that !” 

She  dropped  her  veil  and  he  conducted  her  to  her  cab,  in 
which  she  only  drove  to  the  corner  of  a street  near  her  own 
house. 

Quentin  smiled  grimly  as  he  returned  to  his  desk. 

“ Strange,”  he  thought  to  himself ; “ I have  positively 
acquired  a value  in  her  eyes  because  she  knows  that  I love 
another  woman  and  don’t  care  about  her  1 One*  gets  to 
understand  women  only  when  it  is  too  late.” 

‘‘  That  ungrateful,  deceitful,  wicked  girl  1”  Mrs.  Lorn  ex- 
claimed, in  the  presence  of  Theodore,  that  same  evening.  “ I 
am  glad  she  is  going!” 

“What  girl  are  you  talking  of,  mamma?”  Theodore  asked, 
with  puckered  lips  and  brows. 

“ That  thankless  creature,  Jennie  Aspar  !” 

“Jennie  Aspar’s  the  best  girl  in  all  the  world,  and  it’s  a 
shame  ! And  it  isn’t  a bit  like  you,  mamma,  to  talk  of  her 
so — and  I’m  glad  she’s  going,  too,  when  people  don’t  appre- 
ciate her.” 

He  jumped  from  his  chair  and  walked  angrily  up  and 
down  the  room. 

“ Has  she  bewitched  you,  too  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lorn.  “ I do 
believe  it ! Come  here,  Theodore.” 

The  boy  drew  near,  blushing  and  rather  sullen. 

“Let  me  look  in  your  face.  Why,  child,  how  red  you  are  • 
I do  declare  I think  you  are  one  of  Jennie  Aspar’s  lovers,  too !’’ 
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“Well,  I don’t  care!”  Theodore  illogically  replied,  extri- 
cating himself  with  the  manner  of  one  who  doesn’t  choose 
to  be  reconciled  ; “ but  I know  it’s  a beastly  shame  1” 

Mrs.  Lorn  went  to  her  own  room,  and  first  cried  and  then 
stormed,  and  then  cried  again,  and  finally  softened  down  into 
the  sentimental  and  the  generous.  She  so  overwhelmed 
Jennie  with  tenderness  when  the  parting  moment  came  that 
the  girl  felt  penitent  because  she  had  not  better  deserved  such 
aftection.  The  traces  of  the  tears  of  malice  and  spite  and 
humbled  vanity  which  still  remained  on  Mrs.  Lorn’s  cheeks 
did  excellent  service  in  lending  an  appearance  of  sincerity  to 
the  lamentation  with  which  she  bade  the  hated  rival  farewell. 

“ I’ll  not  say  good-bye,  Jennie,”  cried  Theodore ; “ I’m 
coming  to  see  you  every  day.” 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

Some  months  went  away  and  brought  a change  in  the  posi- 
tion and  relations  of  many  of  our  people.  Mr.  Prinker  is 
married  to  Alicia  Aspar,  and  has  taken  a large  and  solid- 
looking house  immediately  out  of  one  of  the  squares.  Alicia 
is  placid  and  happy.  Jennie  Aspar  is  for  the  present  living 
with  them,  and  she  is  now  the  acknowledged  fiancee  of 
Maurice  Tyrone.  He  and  she  have  alike  explained  their 
position  and  their  engagement  to  her  family,  who  have  had 
to  put  up  with  it  as  they  may,  for  they  have  not  been  con- 
sulted, but  only  informed.  Tyrone,  having  resolutely  and 
patiently  grappled  with  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  finds  that 
things  are  not  so  utterly  hopeless  as  they  once  seemed.  He 
is  going  to  bring  under  the  operation  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Act  what  remnant  of  valuable  interest,  after  incumbrances, 
he  possesses  in  what  once  were  family  estates,  and  he  thinks 
that,  what  with  his  mother’s  money  and  the  sale  of  all  the 
rest,  he  will  have  a modest  amount  left  to  keep  his  wife  and 
himself  in  a sort  of  genteel  poverty  until  he  can  find  that 
mysterious  path  which  is  to  open  out  a career  for  him. 
Meanwhile  he  has  all  but  quarrelled  with  Madame  Pinel, 
whom  he  finds  one  day  in  a flood  of  tears  over  his  degrada- 
tion because  he  is  going  to  marry  a jeweller’s  daughter  or 
pawnbroker’s  daughter  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  she 
wonders  that  the  ghosts  of  all  the  real  old  Tyrones  don’t 
come  from  their  graves.  Indeed,  she  declares  that  she  has 
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lierself  seen  Tyrone’s  aunt  appear  in  tlie  moonlight  at  the 
foot  of  her  Led  all  in  white,  looking  awful.  However,  the 
ancient  spectre  does  not  appear  at  the  foot  of  Tyrone’s  bed, 
and  even  if  she  had,  could  never  have  frightened  her  head- 
strong and  desperate  nephew  out  of  marrying  Jennie  Aspar. 
Tyrone  becomes  so  angry  with  Johanna  that  she  never  dares 
to  mention  the  subject  again,  but  goes  abniit  the  house 
shaking  her  head  solemnly  and  looking  like  a martyr. 

Mr.  Prinker  and  Colonel  Quentin  are  close  friends,  and 
Mr.  Prinker  is  chairman  of  a new  mining  company  wherev^f 
Colonel  Quentin  is  managing  director,  and  Colonel  Quentin 
now  appears  on  the  board  of  a financiering  company  of 
which  Mr.  Prinker  is  the  leading  sj^irit.  Colonel  Quentin 
dines  very  often  with  the  Prinkers.  His  manner  to  Jennie  is 
friendly  and  kind,  with  a slight  dash  of  the  pathetic  in  it ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  crushed  down  all  memories  of  his 
sudden  love  proposal  and  to  have  subsided  into  the  -plsice  of 
an  unassuming  friend.  Jennie  likes  his  bearing  and  feels 
grateful  to  him. 

Winter  has  come  upon  London,  but  it  is  winter  with  a 
premature  flavour  of  the  season  about  it,  as  if  the  metropolis 
were  trying  to  turn  night  into  day.  For  the  condition  of 
Ireland  is  troublesome — perhaps  ominous,  rather  than  trouble- 
some— and  a winter  session  has  been  called  together  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  The  Grovernment  either  have,  or  affect  to 
have,  positive  news  of  Fenian  schemes  and  plots  whereof  the 
public  know  nothing.  The  public,  however,  are  in  a con- 
dition to  believe  almost  anything,  for,  after  a long  lull  in 
reports  and  alarms  of  Fenianism,  there  has  been  a sudden 
revival  of  astonishing  rumour  and  some  startling  evidence. 
Meanwhile  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  gallant  G-eneral 
Macan,  and  Tyrone  is  beginning  to  hope  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  head-quarters  near  Union  Square,  Hew  York.  Charette 
is  still  in  prison  somewhere,  to  be  tried  soon.  The  Govern- 
ment officials  say  to  all  who  inquire,  ‘‘  Ho  foreign  govern- 
ment, American  or  French,  has  shown  any  inclination  to 
interfere  on  his  behalf  or  concern  itself  at  all  about  him.” 

The  important  fact,  however,  in  which  at  the  present  we 
are  concerned  is  that  Tyrone  and  Jennie  Aspar  are  openly 
engaged  or  a.cknowledged  lovers.  Peal  life  has  done  this 
much  for  our  heroine — it  has  found  her  a hero  and  given  him 
to  her.  She  ought  to  be  almost  at  the  highest  point  of  human 
happiness.  Were  it  only  for  herself  she  would  be  happy  even 
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to  ecstasy.  But  slie  lias  to  tliink  of  her  lover,  and  she  has 
already  learned  the  woman’s  part — to  look  first  in  the  face  of 
her  lover  before  she  knows  whether  or  not  she  is  to  be  happy. 
Sometimes  Jennie  Aspar,  looking  anxiously  in  Tyrone’s  face, 
saw  it  clouded. 

There  was  much  about  the  present  position  of  his  love-suit 
which  did  not  delight  Tyrone.  He  chafed  at  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  received  by  the  Prinkers.  It  humiliated  him 
that  he  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a supplicant  for  the 
favour  and  the  good  opinion  of  such  people.  It  galled  him 
to  think  that  he  seemed  as  if  on  trial  and  under  inspection. 
He  thought  Prinker  a dull,  pompous,  and  purse-proud  old 
prig,  and  he  found  Alicia  almost  absolutely  uninteresting. 
The  dinner-parties  to  which  he  was  sometimes  invited  were 
stupid  and  heavy,  and  Tyrone  was  often  seized  with  a silent 
mood,  and  could  not  make  himself  agreeable  there.  People 
put  down  as  insufferable  hauteur  and  beggarly  self-conceit 
the  cold  reserve  which  was  only  that  of  a sensitive  nature, 
perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Tyrone  hardly  ever  sav/  Jennie 
alone  now,  even  for  five  minutes.  It  was  made  evident  to 
him  in  every  possible  way,  that  the  Prinkers  wholly  disap- 
proved of  his  suit  to  Jennie,  and  only  endured  it  at  the  last 
since  endured  it  must  be,  as  the  self-immolation  of  a wilful, 
headstrong  girl  to  a Avorthless  and  ruined  young  man.  It 
was  a new  sensation  for  our  young  prince  to  find  himself  an 
unwelcome  guest  anywhere.  Perhaps  there  were  moments 
when  he  wished  he  were  not  quite  so  much  in  love  with 
Jennie. 

All  this,  however,  he  forgot  when  she  was  in  the  room — 
when  he  was  near  her  ; when  he  could  catch  now  and  then  a 
glance  from  her  eyes.  ISTever  could  there  be  a truer  and  (in 
its  way)  a purer  sacrifice  to  mere  love  than  Tyrone  made, 
when  he  endured  his  position  with  the  Prinkers  for  the  sake 
of  Jennie.  It  was  a good  lesson  in  life  for  him.  At  last  he 
bad  ceased  to  live  wholly  for  himself.  He  hardly  ever  went 
to  a club ; he  rarely  dined  out.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  when  the  present  chapter  of  Irish  difficulties  should 
have  passed  away,  and  he  could  feel  sure  that  his  voice  would 
no  longer  be  needed  for  his  country,  he  would  resign  his  seat 
in  Parliament.  Only  he  would  resign  freely  when  the  time 
came — he  would  not  be  driven  out. 

Jennie  saw  with  falcon  eye  all  his  sacrifices  and  his  strug- 
gles, and  she  adored  him  for  them.  But  she  sometimes  won- 
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dered  with  a kind  of  terror  whether  his  nature  could  endure 
this  strain  for  her,  whether  he  would  not  some  time  or  other 
grow  tired  of  it  and  renounce  it.  She  could  not  help  seeing 
now  and  then  that  Tyrone  had  a contempt  for  Mr.  Prinker 
and  his  ways  and  his  wealth  : that  he  thought  Aunt 
Granger  a bore,  and  Mr.  Granger  an  idiot.  Aunt  Granger 
in  particular  took  advantage  of  what  she  knew  or  guessed  of 
Tyrone’s  position  as  a possible  connexion  to  patronize  him 
ostentatiously,  and  treat  him  with  a sort  of  maternal  fami- 
liarity  and  alfection  which  were  very  trying.  Mrs.  Grangei 
was  fond  of  handsome  young  men,  and  liked  them  all  the 
better  if  they  had,  or  had  had,  a dangerous  reputation.  She 
gave  out  in  an  elaborately  discreet  way,  that  she  ‘‘  favoured 
the  match,”  that  Tyrone  was  a great  pet  of  hers,  and  that 
she  had  always  known  that  he  would  sow  his  wild  oats  and 
come  to  something.  In  truth,  all  the  members  of  the  two 
families,  except  Jennie  alone,  were  secretly  proud  of  the 
attachment  of  Tyrone  and  disposed  to  give  themselves  airs 
about  it.  Even  Mr.  Prinker,  although  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  match,  felt  it  meanwhile  a proud 
thing  to  have  such  a suitor  in  the  family.  For  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Tyrone  even  still  usually  associated  with  men  to 
whom  it  never  occurred  to  have  any  manner  of  private  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Prinker. 

All  this  Jennie  saw,  and  it  made  her  dncomfortable.  Every 
trying  condition  of  life  tends  to  develop  in  women,  no  matter 
how  young,  that  maternal,  care-taking  instinct  which  always 
calls  upon  them  to  throw  themselves  between  man  and  his 
discomforts.  Jennie  longed  to  do  something  to  shelter  and 
relieve  her  lover  from  these  petty,  ignoble  annoyances.  When 
she  thought  of  them  and  tried  to  prevent  them  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  had  become  prematurely  older  than  Tyrone,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  protect  him  from  such  annoyances.  This 
was  a new  and  doubly  endearing  light  in  which  to  regard  her 
brilliant  hero,  her  magnificent  ruined  prince,  her  handsome, 
brave  demi-god,  whose  love  lifted  up  her  soul.  She  was 
raised  above  the  earth  with  happiness  when  she  thought  of 
him  and  how  he  loved  her.  For  herself  she  asked  nothing 
but  that  this  should  last  for  ever.  She  could  have  lived  a 
life  of  pure  delight  on  the  mere  thought  of  his  love,  feeding 
her  heart  on  it  always. 

But  the  little  annoyances  under  which  she  sometimes  saw 
him  wince  gave  her  pain.  One  fortunate  day  he  came  td 
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Mr.  Printer’s  when  no  one  was  at  home  hut  Jennie,  and  she 
ran  down  delighted  to  see  him ; and — let  the  truth  be  spoken — 
Tyrone  fairly  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and 
although  she  blushed  rosy  red  she  did  not  resist  or  remonstrate. 

“My  darling  Jennie,”  said  Tyrone,  releasing  her,  “ I wish 
I could  take  you  in  my  arms  and  fly  away  with  you ; carry 
you  off  to  some  island,  where  there  should  be  nobody  but 
you  and  I — you  and  I !” 

“ And  so  do  I sometimes,”  she  answered,  quite  earnestly 
and  gravely.  “ I wish  you  might.” 

“ Suppose  we  run  away  and  get  married ; give  your  people 
the  slip,  and  get  rid  of  all  obstacles  and  delays?  Will  you 
come,  Jennie  ?” 

“ I will  come  if  you  ask  me  ; any  moment  you  like.”  She 
turned  her  eyes  fully  on  his,  and  their  expression  was  serious 
and  even  sad. 

“ Would  you  really  do  this  ?”  Tyrone  asked,  more 
earnestly.  “ Would  you  come  away  with  me  now — this  day — 
and  trust  to  me ; and  leave  all,  and  quarrel  with  your  family, 
and  be  my  wife  ?” 

“ I would,  indeed.  I would  go  upstairs  this  moment  and 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
if  you  asked  me.” 

Tyrone  stood  up  and  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  lighted 
with  surprise  and  love. 

“GoodGrod!”  he  said,  “you  don’t  know  the  temptation 
you  put  in  my  way ! Jennie,  as  I stand  here  I am  wild  with 
longi]ig  to  take  you  at  your  word  and  carry  you  off  this 
moment.” 

“ Take  me  at  my  word,”  said  Jennie,  “ if  you  will.” 

You  would  not  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  tome?”  he 
asked,  laying  one  hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder  and  looking 
down  at  her  tenderlv. 

“ Afraid  to  trust  myself  to  you  ? What  could  I be  afraid 
of?  I am  sure  you  care  a great  deal  more  for  me  than  I do 
for  myself.”  It  did  not  even  occur  to  our  heroine  to  think 
that  there  could  be  fear  for  her  purity  and  her  honour  in 
the  care  of  the  man  who  loved  her.  She  never  bestowed  a 
thought  on  the  subject.  She  was  far  too  confiding  and  too 
pure.  In  her  whole  nature  was  no  drop  of  suspicion  of  the 
perfect  honour  of  her  lover. 

As  she  spoke  she  put  her  hand  gently,  frankly,  into  his. 
Tyrone  raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  dropped  it  and  turned  away 
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for  ail  instant,  not  without  a sigh.  At  such  a moment  every 
generous  man  feels  a pang  to  think  that  he  never  can  in  life 
again  have  a purity  fit  to  match  with  that  of  such  a woman. 

‘‘  This,  I suppose,’’  he  said,  speaking  to  himself  rather  than 
to  her,  ‘‘  is  the  feeling  which  makes  people  believe  in  the  lost 
Paradise !”  He  thought  of  the  foolish,  evanescent,  half-cor- 
rupting pleasures  and  excitements  to  which  so  much  of  his 
youth  and  his  early  manhood  had  been  given.  A whole 
brood  of  sullied  memories  swept  over  him  in  an  instant,  and 
then  he  looked  again  at  the  pure  face  of  the  girl  who  loved 
and  trusted  him,  and  he  could  have  knelt  to  her  and  begged 
to  be  forgiven,  because  he  had  not  always  been  worthy  of  her. 

“ Well,  Jennie,”  he  said,  ‘‘  I’ll  not  take  you  at  your  word. 
I’ll  not  make  myself  happy  in  that  way.  I someti^ies  doubt 
if  the  best  thing  I could  do  for  your  happiness  and  your  life 
would  not  be  to  go  away  this  moment  and  never  see  you 
again.” 

Oh  1”  She  caught  his  hand  instinctively  as  if  he  were 
actually  about  to  leave  her. 

‘‘Don’t  be  afraid';  I’m  not  going  to  leave  you.  I am  not 
enough  of  a hero  even  if  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  I’ll  not 
carry  you  away,  Jennie,  just  yet.  We  must  wait.  But  now 
tell  me  something.  Come,  sit  here  on  this  sofa  near  me. 
But  I’ll  not  come  too  near,  for  if  I did  I should  want  to  kiss 
you.  Tell  me  one  thing  ; why  have  you  changed  so  suddenly 
in  all  this  ?” 

“ Changed  in  what,  Mr.  Tyrone  ?” 

“ Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Tyrone.  Call  me  Maurice,  or  call  me 
Tyrone,  the  name  I love  best.  Well,  now  for  a full  explana- 
tion. Only  the  other  day  you  were  all  wisdom  and  caution. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  run  away  to  Gretna  Green,  if  there  be 
any  such  place,  or  anywhere.  Why  is  this  change  ? You 
don’t  do  anything  out  of  mere  caprice.  Why  so  cautious 
then  and  so  incautious  now  ?” 

“ I was  only  cautious  for  you,  never  for  myself.  What  do 
I care  about  myself,  so  long  as  I have  you  ?” 

“ But  why  not  in  the  same  mood  still  ? Come,  Jennie,  let 
me  see  your  heart  ?” 

“You  may  see  it  all,  my  dearest — I mean  Mr.  Tyrone. 
Well  then,  Tyrone — dearest,  dearest  Tyrone  ! Oh,  why  should 
I not  call  you  my  dearest  when  you  are  so  ? I have  only 
changed  because  I think  you  are  not  happy,  and  I think  I 
ought  to  do  something  to  give  you  happiness.  No,  don’t 
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begin  to  tell  me  tbat  yon  are,  for  I can  see  tilings,  and  I 
know  you  are  tired  of  all  this,  and  you  don’t  care  for  my 
people,  Tyrone.*’ 

He  was  about  to  interpose  with  some  reassuring  words,  but 
she  stopped  him. 

Don’t  stop  me ; let  me  speak.  You  despise  them  in  your 
heart,  all  their  little  meannesses  and  their  ways,  and  you 
think  them  beneath  you,  and  I don’t  wonder,  for  they  are 
beneath  you.  I used  to  laugh  at  Aunt  Lucy,  and  think  he? 
ways  mean  and  ridiculous.  How  could  you  help  feeling  L 
contempt  for  them  ? But  I feel  pained  for  you,  and  for  them,, 
and  for  me.  Do  you  remember  how  pert  and  rude  I was  to 
you  that  first  day  I ever  saw  you,  becajuse  I thought  you 
despised  them  and  us  ? Ah,  what  a child  I was  then,  and  I 
feel  such  a grave  woman  now  ! Well  now,  you  understand 
me,  I know.  I think  you  are  ashamed  of  these  people,  who 
are  mij  people,  and  I have  brought  you  into  all  this,  and  I 
see  that  you  are  not  happy.  And  so  if  anything  I could  do 
would  give  you  pleasure,  I would  do  it  and  think  it  right  to 
do.  Wise  or  not  I would  do  it  if  you  wished.” 

Here  Jennie’s  voice  gave  way  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Tyrone  put  his  arm  round  her  paid  drew  her  to  him,  and 
soothed  her  with  a thousand  blandishments,  and  with  sincere 
assurances  that  her  love  was  worth  all  the  world  to  him  and 
that  she  was  the  queen  of  his  universe.  He  earnestly  pleaded 
to  be  forgiven  if  he  had  ever,  by  any  unfortunate  impatience 
of  manner,  showed  that  he  failed  in  respect  for  her  people 
I don’t  want  you  to  respect  them — hov/  could  you  respect 
Aunt  Lucy,  except  because  she  is  good-natured  and  all  that  ?” 
broke  in  Jennie,  with  some  of  her  old  impetuosity),  and  he 
consoled  and  encouraged  her,  and  talked  away  her  fears.  He 
went  away  resolving  that  he  would  take  good  care  never 
again  to  show  impatience  or  contempt  for  any  of  Jennie’s 
people,  and  thinking  more  than  ever  how  dear  and  pure  and 
good  she  was,  and  how  bright  a time  it  would  be  when  he 
could  take  her  to  himself  altogether.  Before  he  left  her  he 
did,  too,  make  some  plea  about  the  comfort  of  sometimes 
seeing  her  alone ; and  Jennie  declared  that,  let  who  would 
object,  she  would  see  him  alone  and  walk  with  him  whenever 
he  wished.  Perhaps  this  was  the  most  prudent  thing  an 
imprudent  and  innocent  girl  ever  did,  for  it  threw  Tyrone 
upon  his  honour  and  self-control  to  shield  her  from  all  blame 
or  doubt  j and  he  resolved  that  he  would  never  ask  her  to 
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meet  him  or  receive  him  alone ; that  if  they  ever  did  have  a 
precious  and  delightful  quarter  of  an  hour  together  it  must 
even  bo  the  work  of  blameless  chance. 

Another  little  discomfort  in  the  way  of  the  lovers  arose 
from  the  frequent  visits  of  Colonel  Quentin,  who  had  succeeded 
in  making  himself  a constant  guest  with  the  Prinkers  and 
the  Grangers  alike. 

“ I wish  you  would  not  let  that  fellow  come  near  you,” 
'Tyrone  said  to  Jennie,  one  evening  when  there  was  a large 
party  in  her  sister’s  drawing-room  and  he  had  a chance  of 
s]3eaking  to  her.  “ I don’t  like  him,  Jennie,  and  I hate  to  see 
him  near  you.” 

‘‘  What  can  I do  ?”  she  asked.  He  comes  here  to  Alicia 
and  Mr.  Prinker.  They  like  him.” 

“ Let  them  like  him,  if  they  will ; there  is  something  about 
him  I distrust  and  don’t  like.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Jennie, 
he  is  a low  and  worthless  fellow.  I have  an  instinctive 
detestation  of  him.  When  he  speaks  to  you  I feel  inclined  to 
kick  him  out  of  the  room.’* 

“ He  was  very  kind,”  said  Jennie,  simply,  ‘‘  when  poor  papa 
died.  He  is  a plain,  unaffected  sort  of  person.” 

‘‘  Unaffected ! The  fellow  is  as  full  of  affectation  as  a 
.schoolgirl.” 

He  is  a great  friend  of  Mrs.  Lorn,”  said  Jennie,  not 
without  the  least  possible  tinge  of  harmless  malice. 

I don’t  know.  Mrs.  Lorn  used  to  seem  afraid  of  him, 
a.nd  I don’t  think  she  has  much  sense  in  any  case.  Then 
the  idea  of  the  fellow  thinking  you  would  marry  him. 
Absurd ! After  that  he  ought  to  have  had  the  sense  to  keep 
away.” 

You  are  not  angry  ?”  Jennie  asked,  pleadingly.  ‘‘  I 
wouldn’t  annoy  you  for  a thousand  such,  but  what  can  I do  ? 
I can’t  be  uncivil ; there  is  no  reason.  But,  if  you  like,  I will 
never  speak  to  him  again,  Tyrone.  I will  do  anything  you 
like.  How  can  a poor  girl  be  more  submissive  ? They  used 
to  call  me  wilful  and  headstrong ” 

‘‘  I am  afraid  they  call  you  so  still,”  said  Tyrone,  smiling, 

when  you  wont  take  advice  and  renounce  me.  No, 
Jennie ; do  as  you  will.  I am  a fool,  and  an  ungrateful  one, 
too,  to  distress  you  about  anything.  Be  as  civil  to  Colonel 
Quentin  as  you  think  right.  If  he  was  kind  to  you,  that 
gives  him  a claim  on  me  ; and  I don’t  think  I ought  to  blame 
^im  if  he  fell  in  love  with  you.” 
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Oil,  but  lie  didn’t ! I am  sure  be  didn’t ! It  was  some 
.tnpulse  of  good  nature.” 

Well,  let  us  put  all  that  aside.  He  couldn’t  help  himself^ 
^ suppose  ; and  see,  Jennie,  I’ll  go  and  speak  to  him  and  be  as 
cordial  as  I can  presently,  for  your  sake.” 

So  Tyrone  did  presently  cross  the  room  and  talk  to 
Quentin  with  grand  civility,  which  perhaps  in  his  secret 
heart  our  self- conceited  young  prince  considered  an  immense 
act  of  condescension,  quite  enough  to  have  effaced  every 
unpleasant  memory  from  the  breast  of  the  American.  Indeed^ 
under  the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  a kind  thing  for 
Quentin,  Mr.  Tyrone  began  to  feel  positively  genial  and 
friendly  towards  him.  It  always  softened  Tyrone’s  heart  to 
have  a chance  of  doing  a kindness  to  anybody.  His  bitterest 
enemy  might  have  won  him  over  by  giving  him  a chance  of 
doing  that  enemy  a good  turn. 

Colonel  Quentin  had  half  a dozen  good  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing Tyrone,  one  of  the  foremost  of  which  was  that  his  whole 
mind  was  set  on  injuring  him,  and  he  wanted  a full  and 
satisfactory  j ustification.  Another  reason,  and  a strong  one, 
was  his  uneasy  conviction  that  Tyrone  did  not  consider  him  a 
gentleman.  Tyrone,  he  felt  satisfied,  could  know  nothing  of 
his  origin  ; but  yet  Quentin  believed  that  he  was  looked 
down  upon,  and  he  vaithed  under  the  thought.  Quentin 
was  sensitive  and  sore  all  over  on  this  point ; it  was  the  one 
chief  weakness  in  a character  that  had  otherwise  no  small 
amount  of  strength. 

He  had  strength  enough  not  to  show  any  of  his  feelings  tc 
Tyrone,  and  Jennie  saw  with  some  pleasure  that  they  talked 
together  in  apparently  a very  friendly  way.  But  Tyrone’s 
little  outburst  of  anger  impressed  her  rather  painfully.  It 
brought  with  it  a new  and  vague  sense  of  alarm.  It  sug- 
gested something  else  to  be  thought  of  and  guarded  against. 
The  girl  sometimes  wondered  to  herself  what  was  becoming 
of  the  hot  and  petulant  temper  that  used  to  distress  her 
friends  and  herself.  It  was  all  absorbed,  apparently,  in  the 
strength  of  her  love — the  love  whereof  she  was  always  taking 
thought,  and  which,  even  while  it  most  excited  her  anxiety, 
made  her  supreme  joy  in  life,  and  left  her  neither  time  no? 
mood  for  petty  anger  and  small  gladnesses. 

Tyrone  walked  part  of  his  way  home  that  night  in  company 
vith  Colonel  Quentin.  As  they  were  about  to  separate  neai 
the  corner  of  Clarges  Street,  Quentin  asked  carelessly — 
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Have  you  heard  lately  from  our  fri3nd  Macau  ?” 

‘‘  I have  not  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Macan.”  (If  Quentin 
had  not  used  the  words  ‘‘  our  friend”  Tyrone  would  have 
spoken  of  ‘‘  General”  Macan,  and  willingly  accorded  to  the 
Fenian,  whom  he  rather  liked,  his  coveted  military  honours. 
But  the  words  ‘‘  our  friend”  grated  on  his  ears.)  ‘‘  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  write  to  me.” 

‘‘Indeed!  I thought  you  were  in  communication.  But 
Macan  is  such  a negligent  fellow;  he  is  good  for  nothing 
until  action  of  some  kind  begins.” 

Tyrone  smoked  his  cigar  and  remained  rigidly  silent. 

“ You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  General  Charette’s  escape  ?” 
asked  Quentin. 

“Ho.  Has  he  escaped ?” 

“ Oh  yes  ; he  is  at  large.  I saw  the  telegram  just  now.” 

“ Can  it  be  true  ? Where  did  he  escape  from  ?” 

“ I don’t  quite  remember.  Some  one  of  your  local  prisons. 
I dare  say  he  bribed  the  turnkey  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Charette’s  a cool,  clever  fellow,  with  courage  and  stratagem 
enough  for  anything.” 

“ And  this  is  certain  ?”  Tyrone  asked,  to  whom  it  seemed 
a grave  piece  of  news,  considering  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
have  on  Fenianism,  which  he  had  hoped  was  dying  out. 

“ Perfectly  certain.  He  is  probably  with  Macan  by  this 
time.  We  shall  hear  news  of  them  before  long,  depend 
upon  it.” 

“ I wish  you  foreigners  would  leave  Ireland  to  herself,” 
said  Tyrone,  bitterly.  “ You  can’t  help  her.  Colonel  Quentin. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  her  alone.  The  unsought 
services  of  a cosmopolitan  desperado  like  this  man  Charette 
are  the  heaviest  curse  ever  inflicted  upon  her.  This  was  all 
we  wanted  to  complete  our  ruin.” 

He  tossed  his  cigar-end  impatiently  away  and  turned  up 
Clarges  Street  -in  a somewhat  petulant  mood,  and  perhaps  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  own  petulance.  But  he  really  antici- 
pated only  the  worst  results  for  Ireland  from  the  escape  of 
Charette. 

“ If  they  had  but  let  the  fellow  go,”  Tyrone  said  to  himself, 
meaning  by  “ they”  the  English  Government ; “if  they  had 
only  sent  him  away  or  let  him  go  with  utter  indifference  it 
might  have  done  some  good.  But  if  this  story  of  his  escape 
be  true  it  is  the  very  thing  which,  above  all  others,  will 
delight  the  Munster  and  Connaught  peasantry,  just  the 
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blending  of  craft  and  daring  which  they  exult  in ; and  tho 
fellow  will  be  a hero  and  a leader,  a chief  to  trust  and  believe 
in.  I feel  strongly  tempted  to  revive  the  old  ridiculous 
quarrel,  accept  his  challenge  again,  and  do  my  best  to  blow 
his  brains  out.’’ 

With  which  charitable  and  Christianlike  expression  of 
regret,  Tyrone  put  his  latchkey  into  his  door  and  opened  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Tyeone  was  almost  always  the  latest  arrival  in  Madame 
Pinel’s  house.  A little  tongue  of  flame  was  left  burning  in 
the  gas-lamp  in  the  hall,  and  another  in  the  candelabrum 
upheld  by  a tall  lady  in  imitation  bronze  who  stood  in  the 
lobby  outside  his  sitting-room  door.  Beside  the  bronze  lady 
was  a small  table  whereon  stood  a taper,  which  Tyrone  could 
light  from  the  bronze  lady’s  candelabrum,  and  thus,  if  he  felt 
inclined,  set  the  gas  in  his  sitting-room  burning. 

This  night  Tyrone  went  carelessly  up  the  stairs,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  lobby  table  was  a little  surprised  to  find  that 
the  taper  was  not  there.  The  scent  of  cigar-smoke,  too, 
seemed  to  fill  the  place,  an  unusual  thing  in  his  absence,  foi 
he  was  the  only  smoker  under  the  roof.  He  opened  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room.  The  gas  was  lighted,  and  a man  was 
reclining  on  the  sofa  and  smoking  a cigar.  The  moment 
Tyrone  entered  the  man  sprang  up  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  a profound  bow.  It  was  Charette. 

“ I have  to  ask  a thousand  pardons  of  Mr.  Tyrone,”  said 
the  General,  ^‘for  an  intrusion  so  strange;  but  I am  a fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw,  and  I ask  for  shelter  on  the  threshold  of 
my  enemy.  I stand  like  Coriolanus  at  the  gate  of  Aufidius. 
Mr.  Tyrone,  I am  your  personal  enemy.  I am  in  your  power. 
Surrender  me,  if  you  will,  to  British  law.” 

‘‘  May  I ask.  General  Charette,”  said  Tyrone,  who  had 
now  recovered  his  composure,  how  you  have  come  to  do  me 
the  honour  of  occupying  my  rooms  in  my  absence  ?” 

' “ That  is  all  simple.  I escape  from  the  prison — matters 
not  how — I fly  to  London,  the  largest  place,  the  most  easy  of 
refuge,  in  safety.  I have  no  friends  here  but  those  who  are 
in  danger  like  myself.  Xaturally  I think  of  an  enemy  who  is 
a man  of  honour.  I come  to  your  door ; I tell  madam e the 
concierge  that  I desire  to  wait  for  you;  she  allows  me.  That 
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is  all.  Mr.  Tyrone,  we  are  enemies.  We  have  yet  a quarrel 
to  fight  out,  which  must  be  fought.  Meantime  I ask  for 
shelter  irom  you.” 

Tyrone  felt  an  unspeakable  blending  of  dislike  and  curiosity 
as  he  looked  at  Charette.  The  rather  flat  nose,  the  receding 
forehead,  the  broad,  pale-blue  flashing  eye,  the  wolf-like  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth,  with  its  lips  that  seemed  to  fold  back 
as  he  spoke,  the  red  hair  and  moustache,  the  exaggeration  of 
tone  and  gesture,  all  made  up  a personage  who  might  seem  a 
bufloon  if  he  were  not  so  much  of  a brigand.  The  story  of 
the  man’s  life  came  back  upon  Tyrone ; of  his  ingrained  pas- 
sion for  conspiracy  and  delight  in  revolt,  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  bloodshed,  his  almost  inconceivable  eccentricities  as  a 
politician,  and  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  he  exposed 
his  own  life  to  every  danger ; and  Tyrone  could  not  help 
feeling  a certain  interest  blended  with  his  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure. 

“ I don’t  know.  General  Charette,”  he  said,  slowly,  why 
you  should  expect  safety  here.  You  must  have  been  seen 
entering  this  door,  and  I fear  I am  one  of  the  suspected 
myself,  although  how  innocently  you  know  perfectly  well. 
You  know  that  I am  entirely  opposed  to  all  your  schemes, 
that  I have  no  sympathy  with  what  you  call  the  Revolution, 
and  that  I think  the  intrusion  of  your  continental  revolu- 
tionists is  a bitter  curse  to  Ireland.  Why  do  you  ask  me  to 
shelter  you?” 

Because  you  are  an  Irish  gentleman — they  tell  me  of  the 
blood  of  Irish  princes — and,  as  I have  said,  because  you  are 
my  enemy ! I only  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  stay  here  until  the 
rarly  train  for  Paris  to-morrow  morning ; to  permit  me  so 
far  to  disguise  myself  here  as  I can,  and  to  designate  the 
way,  when  I am  ready,  to  the  nearest  voiture — cab.  Then  I 
am  gone,  and  that  is  all.  But  if  you  wish  to  surrender  me  to 
the  police  you  can.  Our  quarrel,  Mr.  Tyrone,  will  not  be 
embittered  by  your  betraying  me  nor  mitigated  by  your  giving 
me  your  shelter.  I appeal  to  you  as  a man  of  honour  to  his 
enemy.” 

Then  Charette  fell  back  to  the  chimneypiece,  leaned  against 
it,  inflated  his  chest,  and  resumed  his  cigar.  He  was  now 
Coriolanus  complete.  The  moment  was  delightful  to  him. 
Life  was  to  Charette  always  a grand  theatric  spectacle,  in 
which  he  had  the  happy  privilege  of  at  once  playing  the  here 
and  contemplating  his  own  performance.  Charette  had  over 
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and  over  again  prepared  his  dying  speeches  and  rehearsed  his 
dying  attitudes.  Death,  in  any  form,  could  hardly  take  him 
unawares.  He  was  ready  with  something  fine  to  say  if  a 
bullet  should  strike  him  in  the  breast,  or  he  should  be  taken 
out  for  execution,  or  should  expire  wounded  on  a hospital  bed 
with  the  Sister  of  Charity  weeping  beside  him.  The  Revolu- 
tion— here,  there,  anywhere — was  a stage  for  him.  Perhaps 
the  one  only  time  when  Fortune  took  him  quite  unexpectedly 
was  when  Tyrone’s  clenched  hand  struck  him  between  the 
eyes.  He  had  not  studied  anything  appropriate  and  fine  for 
a hero  to  say  on  being  knocked  down.  Half  bravo,  half 
mountebank,  he  had  at  least  the  bloodthirsty  courage  of  a 
Fra  Diavolo  as  well  as  the  careless,  supple  immorality  of  a 
Paillasse.  To  do  him  justice,  he  would,  were  he  in  Tyrone’s 
place,  have  sheltered  his  worst  enemy,  were  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  To  do  him  justice,  too,  he  would  have  thought  it  his 
fair  privilege  and  right  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  dearest  friend 
while  sheltering,  at  that  friend’s  utter  risk,  beneath  his  roof. 

Tyrone  walked  impatiently  up  and  down  his  room. 

This  is  too  much,”  he  thought  to  himself.  ‘‘  What  can  I 
do  with  this  confounded  fellow  ? I ought  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  police  at  once,  but  I can’t  do  so.  This  is  what  comes  of 
not  having  been  born  a British  churchwarden  ! Confound  it 
all ! I detest  this  man  as  much  as  any  St.  Pancras  church- 
warden could  do,  but  I can’t  give  him  up.  It  would  be  some- 
thing quite  new  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tyrone  if  the 
head  of  the  family — head  and  body  and  all  now — were  to  play 
the  part  of  a British  policeman.  Why  am  I an  anachronism  ?” 

He  began,  however,  to  see  a certain  humour  in  the  whole 
adventure  and  to  be  amused  by  it. 

General  Chare tte  kept  his  attitude  and  waited  without  a 
word  or  movement.  His  eyes  were  deficient  in  eyelashes  and 
had  an  odd  way  of  blinking,  which  gave  somehow  an  additional 
exjDression  of  ferocious  recklessness  to  them. 

Tyrone  stopped  at  last. 

“ General  Charette,”  he  said,  “ I can’t  refuse  you  shelter. 
I tell  you  frankly  I almost  wish  I could.  Bat  if  I help  you 
to  escape — and  remember  such  an  act  will  destroy  me  in 
public  opinion  here — ^will  you  promise  to  give  up  all  plots  and 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  unfortunate  Ireland — all  schemes  of 
revolution  ?” 

I cannot  accept  shelter  on  conditions,”  said  Charette, 
waving  proudly  the  hand  which  held  his  cigar.  ‘‘  I think  I 
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remember  me  of  Mr.  Tyrone  once  refusing  safety  under  eon 
ditions.  It  may  be  that  tbe  John  Bull  Government  itself 
would  have  let  me  off  were  I content  to  promise.  Ho^ 
Mr.  Tyrone,  I have  consecrated  my  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities.  Ireland,  your  country,  is  oppressed. 
She  has  but  to  call  on  me — lo,  I am  there  1” 

Will  you  promise,’'  Tyrone  ashed,  with  a smile  which  he 
could  not  repress,  “to  wait  until  she  does  call  on  you?” 

“ I can  promise  nothing,  Mr.  Tyrone.  Man  gives  not  what 
is  not  his  own.  My  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I am  in  your  power.  I have  no  claim  on  you,  except  the 
claim  of  revenge  for  a sanglant  insult.  I have  obtruded 
myself  on  you.  You  can  surrender  me.  That  will  only  affect 
you.  But  to  make  a condition ; ah,  well  that,  see  you,  would 
affect  me.  Mr.  Tyrone — Jamais  !” 

“Well,”  said  Tyrone,  “you  have  trusted  to  me,  and  what- 
ever comes  of  it  I cannot  betray  you.  Will  you  then  do  me 
the  favour  to  occupy  my  bedroom.  General  Chare tte  ? I will 
sleep  here  on  the  sofa.” 

“Ho,  not  so,”  the  General  replied,  with  a polite  bow.  “ I, 
with  your  permission,  will  occupy  the  sofa;  it’s  luxurious 
accommodation  for  one  who  has  spent  his  boyhood  and  his 
manhood,  as  I have,  in  the  great  and  the  little  war.  Pardon ; 
do  not  urge  me,  it  would  but  distress  me.  I must  not  intrude 
on  your  kindness  too  far.  We  are  enemies,  Mr.  Tyrone,  and 
must  be  enemies  until  the  stain  of  a night  be  washed  away. 
But  for  the  moment  you  are  only  my  too  courteous  host,  and 
I am  your  guest  profoundly  obliged.” 

Tyrone  then  offered  his  singular  guest  wine,  brandy — 
rmy  thing.  But  Charette  was  a water-drinker,  and  seldom  ate 
anything  unless  compelled  by  actual  hunger.  His  cigar,  he 
said,  was  his  only  luxury.  So  Tyrone  courteously  bade  him 
good-night,  to  which  Charette  replied  by  a profound  bow,  and 
then  the  perplexed  host  left  his  serene  and  self-contained  guest. 

Tvrone  went  into  his  bedroom,  but  he  felt  little  inclination 
for  sleep.  The  nearness  of  Charette  seemed  to  opi)res3  him, 
and  he  could  hear  that  Charette  was  wide  awake,  for  the 
regular  puffing  of  the  cigar  went  on  as  steadily  as  the  throbbing 
of  a steam-engine.  Tyrone  sat  in  an  arm-chair  and  gave 
himself  up  to  thought  about  his  prospects,  his  life,  the  con- 
dition of  his  country,  about  Jennie  and  his  love  for  her.  He 
fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep  at  last,  and  he  dreamed  that 
Colonel  Quentin  was  in  the  next  room  with  Charette,  and 
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that  botli  were  plotting  some  assassin  scheme.  He  saw  the 
room  and  Charette  and  Qnentin  so  plainly — the  two  men 
with  their  heads  together,  and  Quentin's  black  eyes  earnestly 
gasing  into  Charette's  blinking,  pale  blue,  hyena  eyes — that 
when  he  awoke  with  a start  he  felt  certain  Quentin  was  close 
at  hand.  There  was  no  sound  now  from  Charette,  and  Tyrone 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rise  and  go  to  the  door  of 
the  room  and  look  in.  The  door  was  open  ; the  lamps  were 
burning  ; the  fire  was  out.  Charette  was  not  asleep  ; he  was 
seated  at  the  centre-table  with  a military  map  spread  out 
before  him,  in  the  study  of  which  he  was  wholly  absorbed. 
The  professional  revolutionist  was  studying  his  part.  Tyrone 
went  back  to  his  room  and  presently  fell  into  a deep  sleep. 
When  he  woke,  cold  and  shivering,  he  started  up  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  was  long  past  the  hour  when  Charette 
ought  to  have  gone.  He  hurried  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  lights  were  out ; the  cold  wintry  sun  was  stealing  in. 
Hobody  was  there.  Tyrone  might  for  a moment  have  fancied 
that  the  whole  adventure  was  a dream,  but  that  the  cigar- 
ashes  were  strewn  in  little  heaps  over  the  table.  On  the 
chimney-piece  there  was  a card  set  conspicuously  up.  Tyrone 
took  it  up ; it  contained  a few  lines  of  French  written  in  a 
neat,  woman-like  hand. 

‘‘Thousand  thanks.  Another  obligation  to  be  fulfilled! 
One  of  enmity,  one  of  gratitude ! I have  not  disturbed  you  \ 
it  was  not  necessary.  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  help 
myself  a little  to  the  means  of  disguise,  and  shall  be  safe. 
Not  adieu,  but  an  revoir  !’* 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

The  news  of  the  escape  of  Charette  sent  through  London  a 
shock  like  that  of  an  explosion.  At  this  time  the  alarm  of 
Fenianism  was  at  its  height.  The  movement,  which  at  first 
people  either  discredited  or  laughed  at,  was  now  swelled  up 
by  natural  exaggeration  to  the  dimensions  of  a monstrous  re- 
volutionary prodigy.  Some  terrible  facts  had  made  its  exist- 
ence ^ manifest.  Blood  had  been  shed  in  more  than  one 
English  town.  In  London  itself  a horrible  crime,  almost  as 
remarkable  for  its  stupidity  as  for  its  wickedness,  had  made 
society  stand  aghast.  The  undoubted  presence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  men  like  Charette,  reeking  from  the  smoke  of  cosmo- 
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politan  and  social  revolution,  and  tlie  fact  that  England 
father  than  Ireland  seemed  to  be  selected  as  the  theatre  of 
the  performances,  ajDparentlj  warranted  the  appalling  belief 
that  Eenianism  was  a conspiracy  against  all  social  order — a 
vast  and  secret  combination  of  brigands  and  assassins.  No* 
fear  is  so  consuming  and  so  contagious  as  that  of  assassina- 
tion by  conspiracy.  The  average  Englishman  suddenly  woke 
up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  midst 
of  English  cities  there  were  desperate  crimes  to  testify  to  the 
* existence  and  the  presence  of  that  Eenianism  which,  if  he  had 
previously  heard  of  it  at  all,  he  had  only  regarded  as  some 
ridiculous  freak  of  harmless  Irish  folly.  What  wonder  if  he 
now  was  ready  to  believe  any  story  of  the  dimensions,  the 
deeds,  the  purposes  of  Eenianism  ? What  wonder  that  when 
his  neighbour’s  chimney  caught  fire,  he  started  up  in  terror, 
believing  that  he  was  about  to  witness  some  awful  deed  of 
Eenian  incendiarism  ? The  passengers  in  an  omnibus  on  the 
south  side  of  London  were  thrown  into  such  an  alarm  that 
they  flung  themselves  pell-mell  into  the  road  one  evening, 
because  in  the  dusk  a man  who  hailed  the  omnibus,  and  was 
getting  in,  had  a basketful  of  bottles  in  his  hand,  and  spoke 
with  an  Irish  accent. 

Justice,  however,  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the  singular  fair- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  English  population.  Eor  days  and 
days  a perfect  panic  prevailed.  The  Eenians  were  objects  of  un- 
mitigated horror.  They  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  any  craft 
and  crime.  Some  people  saw  Eenians  and  heard  explosions 
everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  even  in  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  quarters,  any  single  person  was  molested 
or  injured  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a Eenian.  On  the 
day  when  the  panic  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its  height, 
a Fenian  prisoner  who  was  supposed,  although  probably  with- 
out reason,  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  worst  and 
wildest  of  all  the  outrages,  was  brought  up  at  one  of  the 
London  police-courts  for  examination.  A great  crowd  were 
gathered  round  the  door.  There  were  in  the  crowd  a few 
Irishmen,  who,  as  the  prisoner  passed  in,  had  the  temerity  to 
greet  him  with  a cheer.  The  bulk  of  the  crowd  met  this 
untimely  demonstration  with  no  more  vehement  protest  than 
a hiss.  No  attempt  was  made  to  harm  one  of  the  heedless 
sympathizers. 

Still  this  self-restraint  was  a tribute  to  law  and  fair-play ; 
vy  no  means  a mark  of  any  absence  of  hatred  and  passion. 
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Of  course  it  would  have  been  idle  to  suppose  that  the  average 
Londoner,  to  whom  the  whole  existence  of  the  Fenian  conspi- 
racy had  come  with  the  shock  of  absolute  surprise,  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rabble  of  assassins  who  hung  on  to  the 
' conspiracy,  and  men  like  Charette  or  Macan.  The  latter  was 
a brave,  reckless,  ignorant  Irishman,  animated  chiefly  by 
what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  a patriotic  duty,  but  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  cruel  and  cowardly  deed.  Charette 
was  bloodthirsty  enough  in  the  way  of  revolutionary  fighting; 
but  assassination  was  a thing  as  impossible  to  his  nature  as 
docile  loyalty  would  have  been.  But  the  London  public 
could  not  be  expected  to  see  all  these  differences.  The  word 
‘‘  Fenian’’  simply  in  their  eyes  meant  incendiary  and  murderer. 
The  newspapers  rather  heated  than  tempered  the  popular 
alarm  and  passion,  for  they  competed  with  each  other  every 
day  in  the  utterance  of  mere  invective  and  denunciation  of 
Fenianism  in  general,  mixing  it  all  up  in  one  hideous  hash  of 
a great  criminalty. 

Now  this  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  the  news 
came  out  that  General  Charette,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
locked  up  safely  in  one  of  the  provincial  prisons,  had  made 
his  escape.  The  escape  had  been  managed  with  singular 
audacity  and  cunning.  The  event  for  the  moment  almost 
completely  shattered  public  confidence.  People  insisted  that 
among  the  very  officials  in  our  gaols  there  must  be  Fenians 
who  were  there  for  the  set  purpose  of  enabling  their  fellow- 
conspirators  and  criminals  to  escape. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Tyrone  woke  and  found 
Charette  gone,  saw  an  exciting  scene  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  question  of  public  interest  was  coming  on, 
which  in  itself  would  have  filled  the  galleries.  But  besides 
this  the  notice  paper  contained  a string  of  questions  to  be 
put  to  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  Charette’s  escape,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  the  steps  necessary 
to  repress  it.  One  question  was  a little  peculiar.  A Tory 
member  proposed  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney- General  whether  he 
was  in  a position  to  confirm  or  deny  a report  which  had 
found  its  way  into  some  of  the  public  journals,  and  which 
alleged  that  the  person  called  General  Charette  had  been 
aided  in  his  escape  by  a member  of  that  House.  This  question 
was  founded  on  a paragraph  in  an  evening  journal  already 
mentioned,  which  gently  expressed  a hope  that  the  earliest 
possible  denial  would  be  given  to  the  common  rumour  that  a 
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member  of  Parliament  bad  assisted  in  tbe  escape  of  tbe  notcw 
fious  Fenian,  Greneral  Cbarette. 

Tyrone  saw  tbe  paragraph,  and  it  amazed  bim.  He  did 
not  care  about  tbe  charge  against  himself,  as  it  obviously 
was,  and  be  bad  even  made  up  bis  mind  that  as  soon  as  be 
knew  of  Cbarette’ s safety,  be  would  publicly  avow  and  explain 
his  own  small  and  almost  involuntary  part  in  tbe  escape  of 
tbe  desperado,  who  was  bis  personal  and  implacable  enemy. 
But  be  could  not  understand  bow  anything  of  tbe  matter 
came  to  be  known  so  soon.  Somewhere  or  other  it  seemed 
that  there  must  be  treachery;  and  revolving  in  bis  mind 
every  possible  and  even  impossible  explanation,  be  could  only 
think  of  one  person  to  whom  any  suspicion  whatever  could 
attach  in  bis  mind.  Even  that  thought  be  put  away  as  un- 
worthy ; and  be  felt  a little  ashamed  that  personal  prejudice 
and  dislike  should  master  bim  so  far  as  to  allow  even  a passing 
thought  of  tbe  kind  to  arise. 

Mr.  Prinker  bad  secured  places  for  bis  wife  and  Jennie  in 
tbe  Ladies’  Gallery  for  that  night — secured  them  days  before, 
vv^itbout  any  reference  to  tbe  questions  about  Fenianism.  He 
came  home  that  day  to  luncheon  at  three ; tbe  ladies  were  to 
be  in  their  places  in  tbe  House  at  half-past  four;  and  be 
brought  tbe  notice-paper  with  bim.  He  showed  tbe  one  sig- 
nificant question  to  Alicia : and  be  and  she  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  gave  sidelong  glances  at  Jennie.  Our  heroine 
knew  perfectly  well  that  something  was  up  which  concerned 
her.  She  bad  seen  many  of  those  sidelong  glances  of  late, 
and  they  tried  her  temper  terribly.  How,  however,  she 
resolved  to  keep  her  temper  and  her  dignity,  and  not  ask 
any  question,  or  show  any  curiosity. 

I think,  my  dear,  your  sister  bad  better  not  go,’'  said 
Mr.  Prinker,  at  last,  looking  solemnly  at  Alicia. 

Alicia  only  said,  Ob,  Jennie !”  and  looked  sad,  awful, 
unutterable  things. 

‘‘  Has  anything  happened  ?”  asked  Jennie,  turning  pale 
and  forgetting  all  about  her  dignity  in  a quick  and  shudder- 
ing alarm.  She  thought  of  some  sudden  death,  some  dreadful 
news. 

Alicia  looked  at  her  husband. 

“ You  had  better  let  her  see  it,  my  dear,”  he  said,  with  tit- 
air  of  one  who  would  add,  She  has  brought  it  on  herself,- 
Her  blood  be  on  her  own  head.” 

Alicia,  who  was  profoundly  grieved  for  Jennie,  and  did  not 
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herself  quite  understand  wliat  the  whole  thing  was  about, 
handed  Jennie  the  notice-paper,  pointing  to  the  particular 
place. 

Jennie  took  it  with  trembling  hand  and  read  several 
wrong  questions  up  and  down,  here  and  there,  and  looked 
up  at  last  in  utter  wonder  and  bewilderment. 

What  is  it  she  asked.  I don’t  understand  all  this 
stuff.  Do,  please,  tell  me.  Is  it  a conundrum  ? What  is  it, 
Mr.  Prinker  ?” 

That  question,  my  dear,”  Mr.  Prinker  replied,  with  an 
awful  gentleness  and  forbearance  which  plainly  meant  to 
say,  ‘‘  I will  not  crush  you  with  reproaches,  however  well 
deserved.” 

Jennie  read  the  question  over  and  over  again,  but  its 
phrases  and  formalities  rather  puzzled  her,  and  she  could 
only  dimly  guess  from  Mr.  Prinker’ s manner  that  it  must 
have  some  relation  to  Tyrone.  However,  it  was  clear  enough 
that  no  dreadful  calamity  had  happened,  but  only  that  there 
was  some  charge  to  be  made  against  Tyrone.  This  did  not 
frighten  her;  it  only  threw  her  into  the  coolness  of  the 
defensive. 

I doiTt  think  I understand  all  this,”  she  said ; do,  please, 
explain  it.  I don’t  know  anything  about  G-eneral  Charette 
and  Mr.  Attorney- General ; what  is  it  all,  Alicia?” 

Oh,  my  dear  1”  Alicia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  looked 
sad  and  sympathetic,  but  did  not  explain.  In  fact  she 
could  net. 

‘^You  see,”  said  Mr.  Prinker,  slowly,  ^Ghis  is  evidently 
aimed  at  Mr.  Tyrone — evidently ; the  paper  almost  says  so — 
there  can  be  no  other  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
whom  such  a thing  could  apply.  Helping  that  Peniar;^ 
scoundrel  to  escape ! Oh !”  and  Mr.  Prinker  waved  hkj 
hand,  to  signify  that  the  guilt  and  shame  of  the  thing  went 
quite  beyond  words. 

‘‘  Perhaps  it’s  not  true,”  Alicia  mildly  pleaded.  The 
paj)ers  say  such  odd  things  sometimes.  Perhaps  it’s  not 
true,  dear.” 

Perhaps  not,”  said  Jennie,  very  composedly ; if  there  wasi 
anything  wrong  in  it,  you  may  say  it  certainly  is  not  true, 
Alicia.  Mr.  Tyrone  does  nothing  that  is  wrong.  I really 
don’t  know  whether  helping  this  man  to  escape  was  wrong  or 
fight ; but  if  it  was  wrong  then  you  may  be  quite  certain 
Mr.  Tyrone  never  did  it.  So  I think  we  need  not  alarm  or 
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distress  ourselves.  I should  like  to  go  all  the  more  now, 
Mr.  Priiiker,  if  you  please— if  you  have  no  objection.” 

Our  Jennie  was,  as  we  know,  a young  woman  far  from  fault- 
less ; when  her  voice  assumed  a certain  decided  tone,  weaker 
people  did  not  generally  care  to  argue  a point  with  her. 
They  found  they  got  on  better  by  giving  way.  Mr.  Prinker 
did  not  dispute  this  point ; he  only  thought  how  well  he  was 
suited  in  Alicia,  and  how  lucky  he  was  not  to  have  thought 
of  marrying  Jennie.  Yet  with  her  kindling  eyes,  her  cheeks 
just  faintly  tinged  with  colour,  her  white,  clear  forehead,  her 
compressed  red  lips,  and  her  bosom  panting  with  kept-down 
emotion,  Jennie  was  at  that  very  moment  as  charming  an 
embodiment  of  generous,  emotional,  and  noble  girlhood  as 
one  could  have  seen — not  to  be  exchanged  by  any  man  with 
heart  and  senses  for  the  purest  specimen  of  the  docile,  dull, 
and  colourless  housewife. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  very  full.  Jennie  had  begun 
to  understand  its  ways  now  pretty  well.  She  looked  eagerly 
towards  the  place  where  her  hero  usually  sat,  and  saw  that 
he  was  already  there.  If  Jennie  saw  Tyrone  half-a-dozen 
times  in  the  day  her  heart  always  beat  quickly  and  a faint 
mist  dimmed  her  eyes  for  a moment  each  time  when  her 
glance  first  rested  on  him.  How  handsome  he  looked,  and 
calm  and  even  nonchalant.  His  eyes  many  times  went  up 
towards  the  gilded  bars  behind  which  she  sat,  and  she  knew 
he  was  looking  for  her,  although  he  could  not  see  her.  She 
felt  delighted  and  proud.  Think  of  his  looking  for  her  at 
such  a moment.  It  was  like  a hero  just  going  into  battle 
giving  his  last  thought  to  his  love.  Jennie  was  a sadly 
unpatriotic  little  English  girl.  Had  Tyrone  really  favoured 
the  Fenian  conspirators  it  would  hardly  have  made  much  dif- 
ference to  her ; she  would  probably  have  thought  that  they 
must  be  in  the  right  when  Tyrone  approved  of  them. 

A great  deal  of  buzzing  and  murmuring  talk  went  on 
below,  of  which  Jennie  could  make  out  nothing.  She  under- 
stood enough  now  of  the  business  of  the  House  to  know  that 
when  a member  rose  with  a printed  paper  in  his  hand  and 
muttered  a few  words,  or  made  dumb  show,  that  was  an 
honourable  gentleman  putting  a question  to  the  ministers. 
She  also  knew  that  when  somebody  got  up  from  the  minis- 
terial benches  and  whispered  something,  and  made  a few 
awkward  gestures,  that  was  a right  honourable  gentleman,  a 
member  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  giving  a reply ; moreover,. 
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she  was  well  aware  that  when  some  really  interesting  ques- 
tion was  to  be  put  and  answered,  there  would  be  cries  of 
“Order!’’  and  then  a profound  silence,  and  some  sharp 
request  to  “ Speak  up  1”  if  the  orator  failed  to  make  his  voice 
heard. 

'Now  for  it ! A buzz,  a hush,  then  several  cries  of  Order  1’^ 
An  intense  eagerness  everywhere,  and  then  a member  rose 
from  the  O^^position  benches,  and  in  a vigorous  tone  and  with 
lungs  that  cheerily  suggested  the  hunting- field,  begged  to 
ask  the  Attorney-General  if  he  was  in  a position  to  inform 
the  House  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report,  that 
the  person  called  General  Charette  had  been  assisted  in 
Ms  escape  by  a member  of  that  House.  Loud  cries  of 
^ Hear!  hear  !”  followed  the  question. 

Jennie  looked  to  where  Tyrone  sat.  He  seemed  quite  com- 
posed and  cool.  She  almost  wished  he  had  looked  a little 
more  angry  at  the  charge. 

The  Attorney- General  arose,  and  drily  replied  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  no  information  whatever  on  the 
subject.  This  was  so  disappointing  and  such  an  anti-climax 
to  all  expectation  that  some  frivolous  members  actually 
laughed. 

Is  that  all?  Is  the  incident  all  over?  Ho;  for  in  a 
moment  Tyrone  rose,  and  there  were  at  once  loud  cries  of 
“Hear!  hear!”  and  “Order!  order!”  and  calls  for  silence. 
Everybody  knew  that  he  was  the  member  pointed  out,  and 
almost  everybody  supposed  that  he  was  about  to  deny  the 
charge.  Therefore  when  he  began  by  asking  the  permission 
of  the  House  to  say  a few  words  of  personal  explanation 
there  were  renewed  cries  of  “ Hear!  hear  !”  The  House  of 
Commons  has  generally  a good  deal  of  the  esjjrit  de  corps, 
and  is  glad  when  any  of  its  members  can  clear  himself  of  any 
personal  charge. 

“ I assume,”  Tyrone  said,  amid  a breathless  silence — every 
syllable  he  spoke  in  his  clear  strong  voice  piercing  into  Jennie’s 
very  heart — “ I assume  that  the  question  of  the  honourable 
member  opposite  is  levelled  at  me,  and  I hasten  to  give  it 
that  answer  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  naturally 
unable  to  give.  But  as  I wish  to  add  a few  words  of  expla- 
nation I will  put  myself  in  order  by  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.”  (Jennie  was  now  adept  enough  in  the  iu- 
tricaifies  of  parliamentary  forms  to  know  that  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  when  a member  desired  to  do  some- 
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thing  more  than  put  a mere  question  or  give  a dry  answer, 
he  obtained  the  right  to  make  a speech  by  moving,  pro 
forma ^ the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Her  heart  beat  more 
wildly  than  ever,  for  now  she  knew  that  Tyrone  had  no 
simple  denial  to  offer.  The  same  impression  ran  with  a thrill 
through  the  House.)  “Let  me  begin  by  a direct  answer  to 
the  question.  I did  give  shelter  for  a few  hours  to  the 
escaped  prisoner,  General  Charette  V 

There  was  a moment’s  breathless  pause,  and  then  a roar  of 
anger  broke  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  House.  Tyrone 
endeavoured  to  go  on  with  his  explanation,  but  in  truth  he 
had  made  a fatal  mistake.  He  wished  now  to  express  once 
more,  and  with  emphasis,  his  utter  disajDproval  of  Charette’s 
scheme,  and  even  of  Charette’s  personal  career,  and  to  ex- 
plain under  what  unexpected  conditions  it  was  put  upon  him 
either  to  shelter  the  fugitive  or  to  act  the  part  of  a police- 
eonstable,  and  hand  him  over  to  justice.  But  he  ought  to 
have  begun  with  that  explanation,  and  thus  disposed  the 
House  to  judge  at  once  justly  and  leniently  of  his  offence. 
He  might  then  have  been  allowed  to  say  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  have  frankly  laid  bare  to  the  Government  his  j)art 
in  the  whole  transaction  ; but  that  when  he  saw  the  notice  oi 
a question  to  be  asked  in  Parliament  he  deemed  it  more 
respectful  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  offer  his  explanation 
there.  Tyrone,  as  we  know,  had  a general  respect  for  the 
House,  and  believed  in  its  general  fairness  and  good  spirit. 
But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  a feeling  of  perhaps 
mistaken  chivalry  possessed  him,  and  made  him  believe  that 
it  would  be  unmanly  to  begin  with  an  excuse.  The  frank 
avowal  of  the  fact,  plain  and  square  first,  he  thought,  and 
the  explanation  afterwards. 

But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  temper  of  the  House  was 
roused  beyond  all  control.  Tyrone’s  avowal  seemed  an  insult 
and  a defiance  flung  in  the  face  of  Parliament.  The  horror 
of  Fenianism  was  rabid.  The  House  roared  at  Tyrone,  and 
endeavoured  to  drown  his  voice.  He  kept  his  place  c?Jm  and 
firm,  and  in  every  interval  of  the  storm  of  anger  he  en- 
deavoured to  send  the  clear  tones  of  his  voice  ringing  through 
the  House.  But  no  assembly  in  the  world  is  so  tumultuous 
as  the  House  of  Commons  when  once  it  breaks  fairly  loose. 
A great  number  of  passionate  young  loyalists  had  determined 
that  Tyrone  should  not  be  heard.  “ He  shan’t  be  heard — • 
no  Fenian  shall  be  heard  here  !”  was  yelled  by  a whole  chorus 
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of  furious  voices.  If  Jennie  had  had  time  for  such  thoughts, 
she  would  have  been  immensely  amused  at  the  grotesque 
spectacle  of  four  or  five  hundred  grown  men  all  jumping  up, 
bawling  and  gesticulating  together.  Tyrone  kept  his  place, 
the  only  calm  and  motionless  figure  erect  in  that  tumultuous 
assenil  ly.  There  were  a few  other  figures  indeed  equally  calm, 
but  not  erect.  The  Speaker  sat  in  his  chair  silent  and  composed 
as  a graven  image.  The  principal  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  or  three  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion threw  themselves  back  in  their  seats,  and  awaited  the 
end  without  the  slightest  expression  of  emotion,  as  if  it  were 
all  only  a form  which  had  to  be  got  through  somehow,  and 
called  for  no  observation.  All  the  other  figures  were  wild 
with  incessant  motion  and  sound.  Whenever  the  tempest  of 
yelling  died  away  for  a moment,  and  a word  from  Tyrone 
made  itself  heard,  the  mere  sound  lent  new  energy  to  the 
storm,  and  a perfect  hurricane  of  roaring  swept  over  the 
House.  A few  Irish  members  roared  for  a hearing  for  Tyrone, 
but  they  might  as  well  have  roared  against  him,  for  their 
voices  only  swelled  the  common  chorus.  Tyrone  was  not 
popular  among  the  Irish  members  ; some  thought  he  went 
much  too  far,  others  thought  he  did  not  go  half  far  enough  ; 
many  believed  him  to  be  at  least  a Fenian  sympathiser  and 
condemned  him  accordingly  ; others  insisted  that  he  was 
only  looking  for  a place  under  Government.  Some  steady 
old  fellows  thought  him  wild  and  dissipated,  others  com- 
plained of  his  self-conceit,  and  thought  he  gave  himself  airs. 
There  was  little  cordiality  in  the  support  which  he  got  now 
from  l:'s  countrymen;  such  as  it  was,  it  was  given  to  his 
nationality  rather  than  to  himself. 

Jennie  could  not  make  out  a word  in  all  the  din — there 
was  in  fact  nothing  to  make  out ; it  was  only  anger  and 
noise — five  hundred  men  against  one.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  look  dignified  on  such  occasions,  even  when 
its  anger  is  righteous.  The  one  man  has  always  this  advan- 
tage over  the  five  hundred,  that  he  can  maintain  the  dignity 
of  isolation  and  composure,  and  seems  to  be  unmanfully  set 
upon. 

How  odd  the  faces  looked ! Strange — these  bellowing 
gesticulating  men,  who  looked  like  maniacs  broken  loose,  are 
gentlemen,  fathers  of  families,  scholars,  men  of  rank,  Bel- 
gravian  swells,  aristocrats.  There  is  the  pink  of  courtesy  and 
chivalry,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Maidstone,  so  famed  in  the  Crimea^ 
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GO  delightful  at  a Eichmond  strawberry  breakfast,  be  is 
bawling  like  a cabman,  and  bis  face  is  turning  tbe  colour  of 
a purple  grape.  That  fat  florid  man — indeed  they  are  all 
florid  now—  wbo  is  bursting  out  of  bis  waistcoat — bis  sus- 
penders can  be  seen  distinctly  as  be  balf  rises  and  shakes  bis 
fist — that  is  a steady  City  magnate,  whose  daughters,  elderly 
young  women  already,  are  in  tbe  Ladies’  Gallery,  and  look 
down  on  their  bellowing  and  jumping  papa.  That  strong, 
clear,  well-sustained  shriek,  which  the  most  accomplished 
of  Seven  Dials  would  admit  to  be  a feat  for  his  envy,  is  the 
proud  achievement  of  the  heir  to  a dukedom.  The  hoarse  noise 
which  issues  from  yonder  stout,  short,  grey- whiskered  per- 
sonage, who  looks  stolidly  before  him,  and  bawls  unmoving, 
is  a voice  that  has  shouted  a word  of  command  through  many 
ocean  tempests  and  some  close  battles  on  the  sea.  That  tall 
person  yonder  with  the  long,  fair  whiskers,  who  stamps  and 
leaps  like  a gigantic  punchinello,  holds  high  office  in  Her 
Majesty’s  household,  and  is  an  authority  on  Court  etiquette. 
Not  one  of  these  men  would  individually  and  singly  do  a rude 
or  offensive  thing.  Together  they  form  a pell-mell  mass  of 
vociferous  maniacs.  Men  are  howling  in  furious  demonstra- 
t’on  of  rage  let  loose  who  would  scorn  to  show  the  slightest 
emotion  if  ordered  to  lead  a forlorn  hope.  That  great 
railway  man,  who  now  looks  as  if  he  ought  to  be  in  a 
padded  cell,  would  preserve  a smooth  aspect  and  a com- 
placent smile  if  some  news  were  announced  to  him  which 
threatened  the  wreck  of  his  dearest  schemes  and  the  ruin  of 
his  fortune. 

Jennie  took  in  the  whole  field  of  sight,  her  chief  emotion 
being  simple  anger  at  the  men  who  tried  to  shout  down  her 
hero,  but  with  some  room  left  in  her  breast  for  wonder 
that  rational  creatures  could  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves.  She  saw  Captain  Cadsby  flourishing  his  gloves 
wildly,  and  saw  that  his  jaws  were  distended  to  their  utmost 
limits  to  let  out  the  sound.  Fixing  this  one  little  face,  and 
framing  it  separately  from  out  the  crowd,  it  did  not  look 
manly  or  fascinating.  Jennie  thought  Mr.  Prinker  looked 
better  even,  for  although  he  too  was  apparently  joining  in  the 
uproar,  he  did  not  distend  his  features,  and  he  kept  his  hands 
down.  Of  course  she  thought  Tyrone  looked  splendid  and 
noble.  He  still  stood  there,  tall,  graceful,  self-possessed, 
enjoying,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  all  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  his  lonely,  self-reliant,  hopeless  position.  He  had  no 
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need  to  distend  his  features  or  to  exert  himself.  hTo  expla- 
nation could  be  heard  above  that  storm.  He  could  only  wait. 
At  last  it  became  evident  that  waiting  was  in  vain,  and  was 
only  undignified.  Seizing  an  instant  of  comparative  lull,  he 
sent  the  words  through  the  benches  and  galleries — ‘‘  The 
House  has  refused  to  hear  my  explanation — I ask  the  public 
to  judge  between  it  and  me  !”  And  then  with  these  words, 
heard  here  and  lost  there,  he  sat  down  amid  a roar  of  wild 
and  overwhelming  triumph.  Then,  while  the  shout  of  the 
victorious  five  hundred  was  still  at  its  height,  Tyrone  rose 
from  his  place,  bowed  to  the  Speaker,  and  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  House. 

The  whole  scene  then  grew  misty  in  Jennie’s  eyes,  and  sho 
whispered  to  her  sister,  “ Alicia  dear,  I should  like  to  go 
home.”  Alicia  good-naturedly  pressed  her  hand.  Mr.  Prinker 
presently  came  and  hurried  them  to  the  carriage  through  all 
manner  of  devious  corridors  and  small  passages.  He  put 
them  into  the  carriage  and  returned  to  the  House.  He  was 
fussy  and  flurried,  and  hardly  spoke.  Jennie  remained  silent 
nearly  all  the  way ; only  once  she  broke  out  with  the 
ejaculation — 

What  cowards  men  are !” 

Cowards,  dear  ?”  Alicia  echoed. 

‘‘  Yes  ; cowards,  cowards  ! A whole  mob  of  them  against 
one !” 

“ I suppose  we  must  make  allowance,”  Mr.  Prinker  in- 
sinuated. “ What  a pity  it  was  that  Mr.  Tyrone  should  have 
acted  so  ! I wonder  why  he  did  it  ?” 

‘‘ Did  what?” 

Helped  that  dreadful  man  to  escape.” 

“ Mr.  Tyrone  only  does  what  is  right.  They  could  not 
understand  a nature  like  his,  those  cowards  who  shouted  at 
him,”  said  Jennie,  imperatively  and  decisively. 

Alicia  only  sighed.  She  was  sorry  for  Jennie,  and  saw 
terrible  storms  ahead.  She  expected  that  Mr.  Prinker  would 
want  to  do  wise  and  awful  things  to-morrow.  But  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  she  thought,  attempting  to  remonstrate  with 
Jennie.  “I  can’t  do  anything,”  Alicia  said  to  herself; 

Mr.  Prinker  and  she  must  really  settle  it  between  them. 
Oh,  what  a pity  she  ever  saw  him.”  The  “ him”  in  this 
sentence  meant  Tyrone.  Alicia  had  never  herself  seen  any- 
thing much  in  Tyrone.  He  was  very  handsome,  and  had  a 
good  figure,  and  all  that;  and  Aunt  Granger  particularly 
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admireci  liis  legs  ; but  Alicia  did  not  care  much  about  legs, 
and  sbe  never  quite  understood  Tyrone’s  manner,  or  exactly 
followed  wbat  be  was  talking  about. 

It  was  still  early  in  tbe  evening.  Mr.  Prinker  and  Colonel 
Quentin  came  to  dinner  at  eight.  Jennie  dressed  berself  as 
becomingly  as  sbe  could,  and  came  to  dinner,  proud  and  balf 
defiant,  determined  to  sbow  no  emotion  of  any  kind.  Not 
Dne  word  was  said  about  tbe  scene  in  tbe  House.  When 
Alicia  and  Jennie  left  tbe  dining-room,  Jennie  went  to  ber 
barp  and  tried  to  play.  Tbe  only  notes  sbe  could  sound, 
were  those  of  that  wild,  sweet  passionate  air  which  sbe  bad 
first  played  to  Tyrone.  Sbe  could  not  bear  it ; and  at  last 
sbe  burst  into  tears  and  burned  out  of  tbe  drawing-room, 
making  gestures  balf  passionate,  balf  imploring  to  Alicia,  not 
to  follow  ber. 

Colonel  Quentin  did  not  make  bis  appearance  in  tbe 
drawing-room.  He  sent  bis  excuses  by  Mr.  Prinker,  who 
came  up  alone,  and  seemed  much  relieved  to  find  only  bis  wife. 

“ Alicia,  my  love,”  Mr.  Prinker  said,  that  man  must 
never  come  here  again?” 

‘‘  Wbat  man,  Eobert  ?” 

That  fellow  Tyrone.  It’s  all  absurd,  you  know,  ridiculous, 
disgraceful ! Your  sister  must  have  some  sense ; I wonder 
at  ber  want  of  spirit — want  of  spirit,  positively.” 

Alicia  shook  her  bead  in  gentle  deprecation..  Alas,  want  of 
spirit  was  not  tbe  fault  usually  attributed  to  Jennie. 

I call  it  want  of  spirit,  and  nothing  else,”  said  Mr.  Prinker. 

An  English  girl  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a disloyal  Irish  conspirator  ! That  man  is  an  enemy 
of  tbe  Queen,  and  tbe  throne,  and  tbe  Church,  and  everything. 
I mean,  everything  that  English  people  are  bound  to  re- 
spect.” 

I am  sure  Jennie  doesn’t  mean  to  be  an  enemy  to  tbe 
throne  and  tbe  Church  and  all  that,”  pleaded  Alicia.  But 
she  doesn’t  think  about  it,  Eobert,  in  that  light.” 

Then  we  must  get  ber  to  think  about  it  in  that  light; 
we  must  put  it  to  ber  in  that  light.  We  must  be  firm  with 
ber,  very  firm.” 

Alicia  bad  a great  deal  of  firmness.  She  revered  ber 
husband’s  wisdom  in  general ; and  in  this  case  ber  opinion 
went  entirely  with  bis ; but  though  sbe  reverenced  wisdom, 
she  sometimes  would  have  liked  in  her  heart  a little  of  tbe 
quiet  wisdom  which  lets  things  pass  off  easily.  Tbe  firmness 
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of  some  people  sometimes  made  lier  as  nervous  in  advance 
as  the  popping  off  of  a soda-water  cork  by  an  awkward 
hand — a thing  which  she  always  disliked. 

Jennie  is  a little  peculiar,  Eobert,  dear,”  she  said — as  if 
Eobert  didn’t  know ! We  shall  have  to  be  careful.  To 
be  harsh  with  her  might  only  make  her  do  the  very  thing  we 
don’t  want.  It  generally  did.  We  almost  always  found, 
poor  papa  and  I,  that  we  could  manage  things  ever  so  much 
better  by  coming  about  them  indirectly.  Oh,  Eobert,  I am 
so  sorry  for  her.  I know  she  is  suffering  ever  so  much,  though 
she  won’t  say  it.  She  is  so  sweet  and  good,  though  she  has 
odd  ways.  Oh,  I wish  she  had  never  seen  him.” 

‘‘Yes,  yes,  of  course,  exactly.  But  that  can’t  be  helped 
now.  I am  not  going  to  let  your  sister,  my  love,  be  sacrificed 
to  a Fenian  and  a pauper,  and,  yes,  and  a libertine,  a down- 
right libertine,  Alicia ; yes,  I know  what  I am  speaking 
about,  you  may  be  sure,  although  one  can’t  exactly ” 

Then  Mr.  Prinker  waved  his  hands  grandly  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  only  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  a lady  forbade  him  to  make  some  terrible  revelation. 
Mr.  Prinker  always  held  that  even  married  women  should 
never  be  supposed  to  know  anything  more  than  it  was  proper 
for  school- girls  to  speak  of. 

“ I never  liked  him,”  said  Alicia,  simply.  “ But  I thought 
he  was  very  good — now.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  tliat  that  is  not  so.  People  like  that 
don’t  get  better ; they  get  worse.” 

“ That  would  be  dreadful  for  dear  Jennie.” 

“It  shan’t  happen,  Alicia.  Pll  put  a stop  to  it.  Pm 
determined  upon  that ! Anyhow  he  shall  never  enter  these 
doors  again.  I’ll  write  to  him  and  tell  him  so.” 

“ If  we  could  only  first  prevail  on  Jennie ” 

“ He  shan’t  come  into  this  house,  Alicia,  any  more,  what- 
ever hapj^ens.” 

Alicia  felt  wretchedly  uncomfortable. 

“ I think,  Eobert,  if  it  could  be  explained  to  Jennie,  made 
certain  in  some  way,  that  Mr.  Tyrone  really  was  a bad  man ; 
if  she  could  be  convinced  of  that,  she  would  give  him  up. 
Ob,  I am  sure  she  would  ! But  it  would  be  so  hard  to  con- 
vince her.  She  thinks  he  is  a regular  hero  and  an  angel — 
girls  are  so  queer!  But  if  she  could  be  satisfied ” 

“ How  could  that  be  ? How  could  you  talk  to  a girl  about 
such  things  ? How  could  any  one  explain  to  a girl  that ” 
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Mr.  Printer  waved  his  hands  again  to  suggest  meanings 
beyond  the  power  of  modest  words. 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so,’’  Alicia  said  in  assent,  though  she  did 
not  well  know  what  she  supposed,  and  what  it  was  that  one 
could  or  could  not  explain  to  a girl. 

‘‘No,  my  love,”  Mr.  Printer  continued,  grandly,  “ your 
sister  is  too  young  to  judge  of  these  things  for  herself,  and 
she  must  allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  us  w^ho  have  her 
interest  at  heart.  We  must  save  her,  my  dear,  from  all  this. 
She  has  no  other  friends.” 

Mr.  Printer  looted  really  concerned  for  Jennie,  and  manly 
in  his  honest  wrong-headedness.  Alicia’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ There’s  Quentin  now,”  said  Mr.  Printer,  abruptly.  “ Look 
at  Quentin ; a clever  fellow — a rising  man — he  has  English 
blood  in  his  veins.  Quentin,  family  all  English  on  both  sides. 
Quentin  has  spoken  to  me  to-night  frankly  about  your  sister, 
and  of  course  I promised  to  speak  to  you.  Quentin  wants  to 
ask  Jennie  to  marry  him  ; and  I tell  you  what,  Alicia,  his 
prospects  are  excellent,  and  she  couldn’t  do  a better  thing.” 

“I  always  knew  Colonel  Quentin  admired  Jennie,”  said 
Alicia.  “ I wish  she  would  have  him ; it  would  be  better  in 
every  way.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  this  excellent  elderly  man 
and  this  good  and  unselfish  young  woman  there  was  a lurking 
sense  that  Tyrone,  with  all  his  poverty,  had  always  looked 
down  upon  them,  and  thought  them  beneath  him  in  social 
position,  and  that  were  there  no  solid  advantages  to  be  had 
from  it,  it  would  be  uncomfortable  to  have  such  a connexion. 

“ Well,  we  must  break  ofi  this  most  unfortunate  engage- 
ment, anyhow,”  said  Mr.  Prinker,  rising  with  resolute  aspect, 
and  preparing  to  withdraw  to  his  study.  Alicia  assumed  that 
he  was  going  to  write  to  Tyrone,  and  she  almost  trembled, 
but  she  felt  sure  that  her  husband  was  right ; and  thus  these 
two  good  people,  faithfully  acting  on  their  conviction  for  the 
best,  set  themselves  to  j)lot  for  an  object  which,  were  it  to 
succeed,  must  mar  two  generous  lives,  and  set  the  heart  of  a 
pure  and  spirited  girl  bleeding  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Next  morning  Tyrone  found  three  letters  awaiting  him 
which  promised,  each  by  a handwriting  he  knew,  to  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  mass  of  applications,  remonstrances^ 
petitions,  complaints,  denunciations,  and  invitations,  which  a 
conspicuous  member  of  Parliament  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
finding  at  his  table.  One  was  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Lorn,  and 
Tyrone  gave  it  the  precedence,  opening  it,  however,  rather 
reluctantly.  It  was  short. 

“ I beg  of  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  come  and  see  me  to-day. 
I so  want  to  see  you.  Any  time  after  three.  Selina.” 

Another  letter  was  from  Paris,  and  was  inscribed  in  the 
manly  hand  of  Greneral  Macan. 

‘‘  The  Hon.  Mr.  Tyrone.  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

‘‘Dear  Sir, — Before  this  reaches  you,  I shall  be  on  my 
way  to  the  bosom  of  the  unnatural  parent — stepmother,  I 
mean — London,  of  course.  Great  things  are  in  the  womb  of 
Time — droll,  too,  because  Time,  I think,  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a man.  I hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  calling 
on  you.  Would  not  intrude,  but  necessity  has  no  laws  of 
etiquette.  The  times  are  out  of  joint ! Some  of  us  are 
determined  to  try  to  set  them  right.  For  Ireland ! 

“Felix  Macan  (General).” 

“Confound  this  mad  buffoon!”  said  Tyrone  to  himself. 
“ Am  I to  be  the  confidant  and  butt  of  all  the  crazy  Fenians 
of  the  world?” 

Then  he  took  up  Mr.  Prinker’s  letter,  for  that  was  the 
third,  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  some  impulse  he  could  not 
explain  that  he  had  kept  it  to  the  last.  He  opened  it  slowly, 
Anticipating  vaguely  something  disagreeable,  and  he  read  : 

“ Sir, — On  behalf  of  my  wife,  the  nearest  surviving  relative 
of  Miss  Jennie  Aspar,  and  on  behalf  of  myself,  who  may  be 
regarded  morally,  if  not  in  strict  law,  as  the  guardian  of  that 
young  lady,  I have  to  urge  upon  you  the  extreme  desirability 
of  your  relinquishing  all  idea  of  an  engagement  with  her. 
Mrs.  Prinker  and  myself  are  convinced  that  such  an  engage- 
ment was  only  accepted  in  an  incautious  moment  by  a young 
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lady  of  impulsive  cliaracter ; and  we  are  equally  convinced 
Dhat  it  is  imperative  on  us,  as  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  watching  over  her  interest  and  her  happiness,  to  insist 
upon  its  being  relinquished.  I think  you  will  yourself  see, 
after  recent  events,  the  impossibility  of  any  matrimonial 
contract  between  a lady  of  loyal  English  family  and  yourself, 
even  if  there  were  not  other  objections  of  a grave  and 
personal  character  on  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I forbear  to 
dwell — to  render  such  a scheme  dangerous  for  the  happiness 
of  the  young  lady,  and  entirely  undesirable  to  her  relations 
and  connections.  I trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  refrain- 
ing from  any  course  which  would  place  a young  lady,  still 
considerably  under  age,  in  a position  of  antagonism  with  her 
only  relatives ; and  in  any  case  Mrs.  Prinker  and  myself  feel 
reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  the  honour  of  any  further 
visits  from  you. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Eobert  John  Prinker. 

Maurice  Pitz  Hugh  Tyrone,  Esq.,  M.P.’’ 

It  would  indeed  be  idle  to  attempt  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  which  this  letter  produced  upon  the  proud 
and  impetuous  spirit  of  Tyrone.  His  character  was  of  that 
peculiarly  Celtic  mould  so  common  among  the  higher  tem- 
peraments of  the  race,  but  so  seldom  described  in  literature ; 
the  character,  above  all  other  things,  sensitive,  and  in  no 
ignoble  or  selfish  way  egotistical.  There  was  little  in  Tyrone 
of  that  serene,  self-satisfied  Anglo-Saxon  pride  which  can 
take  no  offence  from  any  source  that  seems  beneath  itself. 
Men  like  Tyrone  are  usually  far  too  sensitive  for  their  ovai 
happiness,  and  even  for  their  own  pride.  Full  of  personal 
courage,  delighting  in  all  antagonism  and  stress  and  danger, 
as  in  a bracing  breeze,  our  young  hero  always  found  a certain 
soothing  and  gratifying  personal  influence  in  that  very  an- 
tagonism which  animated  and  sustained  his  self-respect.  In 
the  wreck  of  his  personal  fortunes ; in  the  conviction  that  he 
had  himself  been  to  blame  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  cramped  him  ; in  his  shame  and  regret  for  his  past 
follies  and  weaknesses,  there  was  something  exalting  in  the 
thought  that  he  could  still  make  himself  worth  denunciation 
and  opposition.  But  this  letter  from  Mr.  Prinker  smote  him 
with  the  bitterest  pang  of  humiliation.  It  did  not  as  yet 
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give  him  much  disappointment  or  alarm,  for  he  did  not 
helieve  that  anything  Mr.  Printer  could  possibly  do  TVould 
control  or  influence  Jennie.  Of  her  heart  and  her  devotion 
our  young  prince  thought  himself  tolerably  sure.  But  he  felt 
the  insult  contained  in  old  Printer’s  letter  as  a chained  man 
might  have  felt  a blovf  in  the  face  which  he  cannot  resent. 
In  his  heart,  Tyrone  had  always  believed  himself  to  bo  mating 
a profound  sacrifice  to  love  when  he  stooped  to  a connexion 
with  Mr.  Printer.  What  he  had  never  dreamed  of  was  that 
he,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  of  the  Tyrones,  could  be  rejected 
with  contumely — spurned  from  Mr.  Printer’s  door ! He  had 
abased  all  his  fantastic  and  mediseval  pride  of  family  at  the 
feet  of  a commonplace  vulgar  jparvenu  blocthead,  and  his 
homage  had  been  rejected  with  contempt ! Oh,  how  pro- 
foundly and  passionately  he  felt  the  insult,  and  how  impotent 
he  was  to  resent  it ! 

The  letter  at  first  dazzled  him.  He  stood  lite  one  stupefied 
by  the  unexpected,  unimagined  shoct.  He  read  it  over  again 
and  again,  until  its  ponderous  passages  had  sunk  dee|)ly  into 
his  memory  and  his  heart ; then,  in  a sudden  fit  of  unreasoning 
passion,  he  flung  the  letter  into  the  grate,  and  stamped  it 
furiously  down  among  the  coals.  This  little  piece  of  folly  did 
him  good ; it  brought  him  to  himself  as  a shower  of  cold 
water  might  have  done,  for  it  showed  him  what  depth  of 
impotent  foolery  a man  may  descend  to  who  flings  away  his 
self-control.  Tyrone  smiled  very  grimly  at  his  own  violence, 
and,  at  some  risk  to  his  fingers,  hastily  rescued  Mr,  Prinker’s 
letter. 

Reason  came  back  to  his  mind  with  the  act,  and  with  reason 
came  a rush  of  love. 

‘•Jennie  must  be  thought  of  first  in  all  this,”  he  said  to  him- 
self ; “ nothing  shall  be  done  that  could  distress  Jennie.  It’s 
a thousand  times  worse  for  her  than  for  me.  She  will  have 
to  endure  these  people  all  day  long,  and  every  day,  until  I can 
manage  to  release  her.  She’s  worth  it  all — worth  anything. 
Oome,  there  is  one  good  thing  in  all  this.  She  says  I despise 
her  people.  Well,  she  shall  see  ! They  insult  me,  and  show 
that  they  despise  me.  She  shall  see  that  I can  bear  all  that 
for  her  sake.” 

Tyrone  was  not  a hero,  a philosopher,  or  a Christian 
inartyr.  But  there  was,  perhaps,  in  his  resolute  self-abnega- 
tion, at  least  a dash  of  the  heroic,  the  philosophic,  and  the 
Christian, 
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He  sat  down  to  write  an  instant  reply  to  Mr.  Printer^ 
which  he  was  resolved  should  be  good-tempered  and  for- 
bearing. But  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

Prinker  is  such  a pompous  old  ass/’  he  thought,  “that  if  I 
am  too  civil  he’ll  only  grow  more  insolent — and  then  I shall 
be  certain  to  lose  my  temper.  That  wont  do.” 

So  he  tore  up  the  sheet  of  paper,  threw  it  in  the  fire,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room.  “ Shall  I answer  it  at  all 
he  asked  himself.  “ What  have  I to  do  with  the  fellow  ? 
He  is  not  Jennie’s  guardian.” 

Then  again  he  thought,  “ Jennie  is  in  his  house,  and  if  he’s 
not  conciliated  it  will  be  uncomfortable  for  her.” 

And  attain.  “Ho.  I’ll  have  no  more  of  this ! I’ll  ask 
Jennie  to  marry  me  at  once.” 

Perhaps,  in  Tyrone’s  perplexity,  it  was  somewhat  of  a relief 
to  him  to  know  by  some  loud  talk  in  the  hall  below,  that  a 
pertinacious  visitor  vfas  about  to  intrude  upon  him.  This 
would,  perforce,  give  him  pause  and  breathing  time.  But  he 
was  hardly  delighted  when  a loud  creaking  step  was  heard 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  his  door  was  unceremoniously 
opened,  and  the  stalwart  figure  of  General  Macan  strode  into 
the  room. 

“ Hail  to  the  Chief!”  exclaimed  Macan,  in  his  broad,  cheery 
Irish  tones.  “ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tyrone — Tyrone,  I mean. 
Back  luck  to  the  ‘ Mister’ — it  don’t  suit  you  at  all.” 

There  was  no  being  out  of  humour  with  Macan,  for  he  would 
not  have  it.  Tyrone  would  much  rather  not  have  had  his 
presence  then,  but  he  bore  up. 

“ I didn’t  expect  to  see  you  so  soon.  General  Macan.” 

“ And  didn’t  want  to  see  me  at  all,  jjerhaps  ? I know — and 
I don’t  blame  you.  But  noblesse  oblige  : a Tyrone  can’t  shut 
his  door  against  one  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  old  ancient 
country.” 

“ Sit  down.  General  Macan,”  Tyrone  said,  with  rather 
enforced  politeness.  “ Pray  excuse  me  if  I can’t  quite 
uphold  the  character  of  the  Tyrones  for  hospitality  to-day. 
I am  pressed  for  time,  and  I expect  all  manner  of  visitors 
presently.” 

“ I’ll  not  keep  you  long.  To  tell  the  truth,  I rather 
took  you  by  surprise — crossed  the  Channel  with  my  own 
letter,  I suppose.  I persuaded  your  worthy  landlady  to  let 
me  up.  At  Beauty’s  door  of  glass,  you  know,  where  wealth 
and  wit  once  stood,  wealth  couldn’t  get  in  for  all  his  golden 
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key— but  wit  brought  his  diamond  and  cut  his  bright  way 
through  ! Things  are  different  now,  I’m  thinking.  The 
girls  would  rather  let  in  Wealth— with  the  carriage  and 
the  house  in  Fifth  Avenue,  or  Belgrave  Square — and  leave 
poor  Wit  out  in  the  cold,  cracking  jokes  to  try  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  show  that  he  could  bear  it.'’ 

‘‘  But  I have  really  so  little  time ” 

Right  you  are  1 I’ll  come  to  the  point,  and  once  I come 
to  it.  I’ll  stick  to  it.  Look  here,  Tyrone  ! Give  up  these 
fellows  here,  and  all  your  rubbish  of  constitutional  agitation, 
and  come  with  us  ! I’ve  read  the  papers  to-day,  and  didn’t 
I see  how  you  were  treated,  and  the  cause  of  Ireland  too ! 
Give  up  their  humbugging  Parliament ! England  is  nearly 
played  out — you  may  bet  your  money  on  that ! Come  with 
us,  as  your  ancestors  did  before  you  ! Don’t  leave  it  to  be 
said  that  there  was  a struggle  for  the  independence  of  old 
Ireland,  without  a Tyrone  in  the  thick  of  it.”  Genuine  tears 
of  enthusiasm  sparkled  in  Macan’s  eyes. 

General  Macan,  I have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that 
I disapprove  of  your  schemes  altogether,  and  that  I haven’t 
the  slightest  faith  in  them.  I had  some  hope  that  you  had 
given  them  up.” 

“ Given  them  up ! Give  Ireland  up  ! Never,  by  the  holy 
poker — so  long  as  there’s  a puff  of  wind  in  Felix  Macan  !” 

‘‘  Macan,  this  is  sheer  madness  ! It  is  only  provoking  mere 
bloodshed,  without  a chance  of  success  or  credit.  Do  try  to 
look  at  this  thing  with  the  eye  of  a rational  creature.  If 
you  think  of  nothing  else,  think  of  the  strength  of  England.” 

That  for  the  strength  of  England !”  exclaimed  Macan, 
snapping  his  fingers.  “ England’s  honeycombed  like  an  old 
rifle-barrel.  She’s  undermined — the  heart  is  out  of  her! 
We  have  her  working  men  with  us, — the  true  grit — Repub- 
licans to  the  backbone,  every  man  jack  of  them  1 We’ve  felt 
our  way  I Tyrone,  I beg  your  pardon ; but  it’s  of  no  use 
talking.  We’ve  figured  all  this  up,  I can  tell  you ; and  we  know 
what  we’re  about.  Old  Europe’s  a powder-magazine,  sir,  and 
we’re  going  to  throw  in  a spark.  We’ll  fly  the  Green  flag,  I 
say,  before  many  days,  if  it’s  pleasing  to  God  1” 

“ Then  don’t  tell  me  any  more  of  your  schemes.  I repm 
diate  them  from  first  to  last.”  Tyrone  stood  up  as  if  to 
intimate  that  he  would  hear  no  more. 

‘‘  See  here,  Tyrone — wait  a bit— think  of  it  for  God’s  sake 
and  Ireland’s  before  you  refuse!  What  hope  have  you  from 
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tlio  roaring  mob  of  Saxons  that  howled  you  down  last  night? 
Did  they  show  fair  play  ? Is  it  to  them  you  look  for  redress 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ? Don’t  they  despise  Ireland  ? Don’t 
they  despise  you  because  you  bear  an  Irish  name  and  an  Irish 
heart  ? Unprized  are*  her  sons  till  they  learn  to  betray  1 Ay, 
sure  enough ! Come  with  us ! we  have  men,  we  have  the 
sinews  of  war- — heaps  of  money.  We  have  a cause  1 We’ll 
put  you  in  your  right  place,  and  make  you  a chief  and  a 
leader.  We  have  a cause,  better  than  all ! Look  on  this 
picture — and  on  this,  Tyrone  ! Better  to  fight  for  your  coun- 
try on  the  hill  side  than  to  be  shouted  down  by  the  beastly 
bellowing  of  a set  of  Cockney  scamps  1” 

‘‘The  Cockney  scamps,  as  you  call  them,”  said  Tyrone, 
“ don’t  blow  up  women  and  children  with  gunpowder,  or 
shoot  men  in  the  back,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
some  of  your  associates,  Macan ! Look  on  that  side  of  the 
picture.” 

“ Blood  alive !”  said  Macan,  carefully  depositing  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  and  solemnly  rising  to  his  feet,  with  his 
eyes  staring  wildly,  “you  don’t  think,  Tyrone,  that  any  one 
of  us  had  anything  to  do  with  those  things  ?” 

“ I know  that  you  hadn’t ; and  bad  as  that  fellow  Charette 
is,  I don’t  suppose  he  had.” 

“ Oh,  may  I never ! Devil  a taste ! The  red-headed 
thief’s  a soldier  to  the  backbone  ! By  the  immortal  Jupiter, 
Tyrone,  I’d  almost  cut  off  that  right  hand” — he  extended  a 
Irawny  fist,  bursting  out  of  the  bright  yellow  glove  that  strove 
lo  contain  it — “ for  the  pleasure  of  shooting  the  blackguards 
that  do  these  things.  See  that  if  I wouldn’t !” 

' “ That’s  all  very  well,”  Tyrone  said.  “ I believe  you, 
Macan  ; these  cowardly  crimes  have  nothing  Irish  in  their 
nature  that  I can  see.  But  you  set  a conspiracy  going,  and 
you  stir  up  all  manner  of  passion  for  riot  and  blood,  and  you 
have  no  control  over  the  people  you  draw  into  the  thing,  and 
the  natural  result  is  some  frightful  business  like  this.  I tell 
you  plainly,  that  I think  you  are  responsible  for  such  results  ; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  reason  but  that  I would  hold  back 
from  you.  Eemember  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  things 
have  been  done  in  the  name  of  Ireland  !” 

“ By  the  immortal  Jupiter,  and  that’s  true  enough !”  said 
Macan,  pulling  off  one  of  his  gloves,  crumbling  it  into  a ball, 
flinging  it  on  the  table,  and  bringing  his  hand  down  upon  it 
with  a bang,  as  if  he  must  relieve  his  feelings  by  crushing 
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sometliing.  ‘‘  It’s  true,  Tyrone,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,  sir  ! 
I said  as  mucli  myself  wlien  I heard  of  it.  I felt  like  throw- 
ing over  the  whole  thing.  Oh,  for  a tongue,  sir,  to  curse  the 
slave  ! These  things  bring  disgrace  upon  us.  I heard  it  in 
Paris,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  smoking 
and  looking  into  the  court-yard : up  there  comes  a French 
fellow,  and  says  to  a Britisher  in  his  broken  English,  ‘ Have 
you  hear  ze  news  from  Londres  ? Ho  ? Ze  Fenians  explode 
ze  houses,  murder  ze  womans  and  childs  !’  ‘ Who  murder 

women  and  children  ?’  says  I,  ‘ The  Fenians,’  says  he. 
‘ You’re  a damned  lia.r,’  says  I,  right  away,  quick  as  a flash — 
couldn’t  help  it — couldn’t  hear  him  say  it.  Wasn’t  there  a 
row !” 

But  it  was  true.” 

Of  course  it  was  ! to  be  sure  it  was  ! At  least  it  wasn’t 
the  Fenians — my  Fenians,  anyhow ; but  he  couldn’t  know  the 
difference.  When  I read  the  news,  do  you  know,  Tyrone,  I 
cried  like  a big  baby,  sir.  I made  a humble  apology  to  my 
French  friend,  for  he  wasn’t  to  blame,  and  I hadn’t  ought  to 
have  called  him  a liar.  Well,  Tyrone,  it  was  no  doing  of 
ours.  The  babe  that  isn’t  born,  and  isn’t  going  to  be  born, 
wasn’t  more  innocent  of  it  than  my  fellows.  But  the  shame 
of  it  is  on  us,  sure  enough,  and  we’re  bound  to  wash  it  out. 
We  must  show  that  we  can  fight ! England  will  respect  us 
when  she  sees  that  we  can  fight.  ThereTl  be  a fight  this  time  ! 
Let  me  once  get  the  boys  into  line,  sir,  and  it’s  death  or  glory.” 

Macau’s  eyes  were  dancing  in  his  head  with  enthusiasm, 
and  he  mopped  his  forehead  with  a gigantic  silk  handkerchief. 
Tyrone  looked  at  him  with  a blending  of  wonder,  compassion, 
and  admiration.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity  and 
his  ardour.  There  was  something  positively  heroic  in  that 
glowing,  vulgar  face. 

“ Macan,”  he  exclaimed,  “ you  are  a brave  and  a good 
fellow ! I am  sorry  to  see  so  stout  a heart  wasting  all  its 
energy  and  its  fire  in  vain.” 

‘‘  Hot  in  vain  this  time,  Tyrone ! Is  that  why  you  hold 
back,  because  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  only  a scare  all  over 
again  ? Don’t  be  afraid  of  that.  You’ll  see  we’ll  fight  this 
time,  and  that  our  ancestors  shan’t  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  us.  Ho  halting  now,  I pledge  you  my  word  on 
this,  Tyrone  ! ‘ Wha  so  base  as  be  a slave  ?’  man.  Give  ua 

your  hand,  and  come  with  us — in  life  or  death,  in  woe  or  weal, 
for  Ireland,” 
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“ In  life  and  in  death,”  said  Tyrone,  I am  for  Ireland ! 
I am  for  Ireland’s  good — for  her  happiness — and  so  I am  not 
with  yon,  General  Macan.  Your  projects,  I firmly  believe, 
will  never  come  to  the  firing  of  a shot.  And  that’s  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  for  you  and  the  country.  If  you  are 
able  to  carry  things  any  farther  you  may  have  a few  murdered 
men  on  your  conscience,  and  the  curses  of  a few  widows  on 
your  head ; but  you  will  never  serve  Ireland.” 

‘‘  Who  isn’t  for  us  is  against  us,  Tyrone!”  the  Fenian  ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

‘‘  Then  count  me  against  you  1 I’ll  go  over  to  Ireland,  and 
if  my  voice  has  any  influence  I will  denounce  you  and  warn 
everybody  against  you.” 

Then  you’re  lost,  Tyrone,  and  your  blood  be  on  your  own 
head  1” 

ISTo  other  blood,  shed  in  vain,  shall  be  on  it,”  Tyrone 
answered,  impetuously.  “ I’ll  not  hear  a word  more,  Macan, 
and  you  had  better  not  remain  here  any  longer,  or  I may 
begin  to  think  of  what  I ought  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
country.  I never  invited  your  confidence,  remember.” 

‘‘  I don’t  care  a red  cent  about  that,”  said  Macan,  ruefully, 
I’m  safe  enough  ; you  have  not  yet  gone  in  for  helping  the 
British  police  to  do  their  work,  and  there’s  others  in  this 
house  that  I could  trust  myself  to  as  well  as  to  you.  But  I’m 
sorry  to  think  that  this  is  the  answer  I must  take  away  from 
one  we  had  hopes  of.” 

‘‘  I have  no  other  answer  to  give ; and  no  man  who  knew 
anything  of  me  could  expect  anything  else.  You  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  politics  or  the  men  of  these  countries, 
Macan ! It  is  the  curse  of  Irishmen  abroad  that  their  cre- 
dulity is  as  great  as  their  ignorance  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns England  and  Ireland.  Once  for  all,  Macan,  I tell  you 
that  your  Fenianism  is  an  anachronism,  and  one  that  must 
only  end  in  making  you  and  your  associates  ridiculous.” 

“ ’Tis  time  to  go,  sure  enough,”  said  Macan,  when  a 
Tyrone  speaks  in  that  sort  of  a way.  Thank  God,  Ireland 
can  do  without  the  sons  of  her  old  Chiefs — we’ve  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever  over  in  America — see  if  we  don’t  give  things 
a rise  1 Good-bye,  Tyrone,  and  God  forgive  you  for  deserting 
the  old  cause  1” 

The  Fenian  threw  up  his  hand  into  the  air  with  a wild 
gesture,  half  of  denunciation  and  half  of  farewell.  Tyrone 
heard  him  tramping  down  the  stairs,  four  at  a time.  There 
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was  a pause  at  tlie  door,  and  Tyrone  assumed  that  his  visitor 
had  gone  ; but  Macan  had  stopped  in  the  hall  to  exchange  a 
few  words,  first  with  the  pretty  servant  (whom  he  was  trying 
to  kiss,  until  the  mistress  made  her  appearance),  and  then  to 
pay  a gallant  compliment  or  two  to  the  mistress  herself ; and 
then  he  swaggered  into  the  street,  got  into  a hansom,  and 
drove  away.  hTot  even  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  or  the 
exciting  hope  of  a mighty  struggle  at  the  head  of  a Fenian 
host,  could  extinguish  the  brave  General’s  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex. 

“Eebellion  driving  about  London  in  a hansom!”  thought 
Tyrone,  as  he  heard  the  wheels  of  the  Irish  Sisera’s  chariot. 
‘‘  Am  I really  awake,  or  only  dreaming  ? Is  this  the  nine- 
teenth century — and  St.  James’s  ? Is  he  mad  ?” 

It  was  the  whimsicality  of  the  situation  whicli  first,  and  not 
unnaturally,  caught  the  attention  of  Tyrone.  But  he  could 
not  help  fearing  that  there  was  really  an  omen  of  serious  evil 
for  Ireland  in  the  return  of  Macan.  With  all  the  fellow’s 
recklessness  and  buffoonery  there  was  an  evident  strength  of 
passionate  conviction  in  him  ; and  Quentin  had  always  spoken 
of  him  as  at  once  cool  and  daring  in  any  emergency.  For  a 
time  Tyrone  put  a^vay  even  his  thoughts  of  Jennie,  and  his 
wrath  at  Mr.  Prinker’s  astounding  letter,  in  his  perplexity  as 
to  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  At  last  he  began  to  think  ho 
saw  his  way — saw  at  least  the  only  course  he  could  possibly 
take  with  any  hope  of  doing  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  something  like  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  his  race. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  intrepid  Macan  bade  his  charioteer  drive  him  to  Pall 
Mall.  He  leaned  over  the  front  of  the  hansom  cab  with  his 
arms  squared,  and  as  he  smoked  his  cigar  he  contemplated 
the  moving  life  around  him  with  philosophic  ease,  and 
perhaps  with  more  than  philosophic  good  temper.  An  ordi- 
nary observer  glancing  at  him  as  he  passed  would  scarcely 
have  divined  that  there  were  such  very  terrible  revolutionary 
projects  hidden  somewhere  under  his  jaunty  hat. 

Macan  loved  to  talk,  and  when  he  had  no  other  listener 
near  at  hand  he  talked  to  himself. 

‘‘  Well,  and  it’s  a fine  place  too,  old  London,” — it  was  thus 
the  Fenian  chief  admonished  himself  as  he  went.  ‘‘  There’s 
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more  of  the  look  of  a home  about  it  than  all  the  bran-new, 
spick  and  span,  frosted  wedding-cake  whiteness  of  Paris.  I 
suppose  fellows  grow  fond  of  London,  somehow.  I dare  saj 
I could  grow  fond  of  it  too  if  it  wasn’t  for  Old  Ireland ! 
There’s  a turn  out,  coachman  with  a wig,  footmen  with  buck- 
wheat flour  on  their  heads — by  the  iinmortal  Jupiter,  to  think 
of  human  beings  wearing  a livery  like  that ! There’s  your 
bloated  aristocracy  for  you.  Solid  houses  those  ; there’s  a 
neat  corner  house  now  for  a grocery  store,  or  a first- class  rum 
shop.  That’s  a lovely  creature  just  crossed  over;  they’re  real 
fine,  these  English  girls.  There’s  something  solid  and  com- 
fortable now  about  their  figure  ; firm  and  well  put  together 
like  the  houses  here.  They  haven’t  the  faces  one  sees  in 
Broadway — bedad,  my  heart’s  in  Broadway,  as  the  fellow’s 
in  the  song  was  in  the  Highlands.  Oh,  the  double  stream  of 
little  darlings  all  in  their  silks  and  their  feathers  and  their 
dainty  boots,  tripping  up  and  down  Broadway  on  the  fine 
days  ! God  be  with  you,  Broadway,  and  if  I should  never  see 
you  again,  ’tis  only  the  cause  of  Old  Ireland  that  I’d  give  you 
up  for — and  may  the  devil  admire  me  if  my  thoughts  wouldn’t 
go  back  from  my  death-bed  on  the  battle-field  for  one  turn 
from  Grand  Street  up  Broadway  to  Union  Square.  I wonder, 
are  there  any  poor  fellows  sighing  after  Piccadilly  in  that  sort 
of  way ! 

“Farewell,  my  Spain,  a last  farewell,”  he  sighed, 

“ Perchance  I may  re^dsit  thee  no  more. 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  has  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore.” 

That’s  the  real  poetry,  Byron,  my  boy  ; ‘ of  its  own  thirst  to 
see  again  thy  shore.’  Oh,  by  the  immortal  nine,  the  girls 
ain’t  so  pretty  as  our  Broadway  lasses,  but  they’ve  good 
figures  : no  padding  there,  you  bet.  Blazes,  here  we  are  !” 

Motion  always  kept  Macan  in  the  best  of  spirits.  When 
he  got  out  of  the  cab  and  stood  on  the  pavement  before 
Colonel  Quentin’s  ofiices,  he  began  at  once  to  think  ruefully 
of  Tyrone’s  flat  refusal  to  have  art  or  part  in  the  Fenian  en- 
terprise. He  rattled  upstairs  to  Quentin’s  room,  however, 
and  burst  in  upon  his  friend,  who  was  reading  the  paper 
alone. 

How’s  3mur  health.  Boss!”  was  the  cordial  exclamation  of 
the  Fenian. 

You  here,  Macan  1”  said  Quentin,  putting  down  the  paper 
with  a surprise  which  hardly  seemed  quite  genuine. 
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Didn’t  yon  expect  me  really,  Phil  ? Why,  I sent  yon  a 
warning.  No  matter,  Pm  here  in  passing  only.  The  eagle, 
sir,  of  the  Connemara  monntains  is  going  to  make  his  swoop 
on  the  lair  of  the  Saxon  at  last.” 

‘‘  Then  yon  really  are  persevering  in  this  hnsiness  ?” 

“ Persevering?  Nix  versteli,  as  the  Dutchman  says.  What 
the  earthquakes  do  yon  mean  ? Do  yon  think  I’m  not  Old 
Ireland’s  nntil  death  ?” 

But  is  there  really  any  chance ; is  there  any  organization 
at  pJl  ? Stay,  Macan,  I don’t  want  to  know,  I’d  mnch  better 
not  know  anything  more  abont  yonr  plans.  If  I am  to  rendei 
any  service  to  yon  here  as  a personal  friend,  it  mnst  be 
by  keeping  qnite  ontside  yonr  circle.  Of  conrse  yon  know 
that  Charette  has  escaped.” 

‘‘Ask  me  if  I know  it,”  the  astnte  Macan  replied  with  a 
wink  of  his  eye.  “ Bedad  he  has  a genius  for  war,  has  that 
same  Charette.  He’s  Mars  in  a pair  of  stays,  sir — I bet  two 
dollars  and  a half  he  wears  stays.  He’s  oft  already,  ‘ In  the 
ranks  of  death  you’ll  find  him.’  And  look  here,  Quentin,  the 
fun  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  devil  a thanks  he’ll  ever  get  in 
Ireland,  anyhow.  He  don’t  understand  their  ways,  nor  they 
his— if  he  don’t  raise  Cain  before  he’s  long  in  the  camp  it’s  a 
pity.  What  does  he  do  one  night  up  yonder? — ‘Harp  of 
Erin,’  yon  know — but  treat  some  of  onr  boys  to  a harangue 
on  the  glory  of  Garibaldi — onr  Catholic  boys  that  would  hang 
Garibaldi  on  a sour  apple  tree  if  they  had  the  chance,  and  he’s 
always  on  with  some  blathernmskite  abont  the  Be  volution  as 
he  calls  it.  The  creature’s  half  a Inny,  I think  myself,  but  he 
has  a taste  for  a fight  anyhow.” 

“ Beggars  can’t  be  choosers,  I suppose,”  said  Colonel 
Quentin,  carelessly.  “ Have  yon  secured  Tyrone  ?” 

“ Devil  a bit,”  Macan  replied,  rubbing  his  head.  “ He’s 
not  for  ns — he’ll  not  come,  I can’t  move  him,  more’s  the  pity. 
That’s  the  man  I wanted  ; one  of  the  real  old  Irish  chiefs  • 
better  than  an  army  of  yonr  Charettes  that  never  could  un- 
derstand what  they  were  fighting  for  at  all.  But  he  wont 
go  with  ns,  and  I tell  yon  what  it  is,  Phil,  some  of  his  words 
hang  heavy  on  my  soul.” 

“ Indeed  ? Trying  to  bring  yon  back  to  yonr  allegiance  to 
Queen  Victoria  ?” 

“ Dry  up  that.  Master  Phil ! I owe  allegiance  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Oh  sure,  God  protect  them 
same  Stars  and  Stripes,  whatever  becomes  of  Felix  Macan, 
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and  may  they  flutter,  sir,  ere  long,  from  the  frozen  shores 
of  Labrador ” 

‘‘  Yes,  yes,  to  the  glowing  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ! 
We  know  all  about  that,”  said  Quentin,  contemptuously, 
‘‘  but  we’re  not  at  a Cooper  Institute  mass  meeting  now, 
Macan.  Just  tel]  me  why  Tyrone’s  words  had  such  an  effect 
•uioon  you.” 

Well,  sir,  there  was  something  awfully  serious  about  them, 
Look  here,  Phil,  these  Irish  countrymen  of  mine,  these  feh 
lows  who  came  to  hTew  York  as  delegates,  they  can’t  have 
been  mistaken  about  the  organization  in  Ireland,  can  they  ? I 
have  a whole  bundle  of  figures  and  facts  here  in  my  pocket.” 

‘‘  An  army  on  j^aper  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  it’s  on  paper  here,  sure  enough,  but  I hope  ’twill 
turn  out  on  the  green  sod  too.  And  it  will,  you’ll  see,  I 
don’t  doubt  it  one  bit,  but  I just  wish  I hadn’t  seen  Tyrone 
at  all  since  he  ain’t  going  to  do  us  any  good.  One  thing, 
Phil,  I promise  you,  there’ll  be  a fight  this  time  ! I’m  not 
i^oing  back  to  l^^evf  York  without  doing  something.  The 
funds  that  I have  here  were  never  meant  to  be  thrown  away 
‘On  a mere  scare.” 

‘‘  As  Tyrone  thinks  it  will  prove?” 

<<  Why,  yes,  Phil ; but  don’t  you  believe  a word  of  that. 
He’s  wrong  ; he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  maybe,  between 
ourselves,  the  cause  is  just  as  well  off  without  him.  He’s 
losing  ground  every  day  in  Ireland ; that  I know.” 

And  losing  ground  here  for  Ireland.  You  heard  of  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  ?” 

To  be  sure  I did.  Worse  than  any  bit  of  rowdyism  ever 
was  seen  in  Washington.  Yes,  he’s  losing  ground  here  ; but 
it  isn’t  for  any  good  to  Ireland.  And  what  can  a man  expect 
H he  tries  to  sit  between  two  stools?  He’d  better  turn 
Englishman  at  once.” 

‘‘  Is  it  true,”  asked  Quentin,  now  with  some  earnestness  in 
his  tone,  “ that  he  is  really  becoming  so  unpopular  in  Ire- 
land ?” 

True  ? True  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence ! He 
wouldn’t  do  well  to  go  over  there  in  a time  of  disturbance. 
There  are  plenty  of  boys  that  already  look  uj)on  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  wouldn’t  think  much  of  drawing  a bead  on  him, 
^is  the  western  fellows  say.  One  has  to  put  up  with  all  sorts 
'Of  recruits,  Phil ; and,  by  the  immortal,  if  I don’t  know  fel- 
lows who  would  think  it  just  the  right  thing  to  blow  Tyrone’s 
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brains  out ! But  I’ll  liave  none  of  that  work,  anvliow.  Thii 
is  a big  thing,  Phil — a great  cause  ; it  shan’t  be  stained  by 
any  work  of  that  sort  if  I can  help  it,  anyhow.” 

Then  it  isn’t  quite  safe  for  him  to  go  to  Ireland?” 

“ Oh,  well,  I wouldn’t  say  that ; threatened  men  live  long. 
Our  Irish  boys  haven’t  much  of  the  assassin  spirit  about 
them ; never  had,  Phil ; but  still  one  can’t  answer  for  every -> 
body,  and  there  are  some  queer  chaps  among  our  recruits ; 
and,  by  George,  anything  might  happen  ; the  one  thing  our 
people  can’t  stand  is  a renegade.” 

Colonel  Quentin  remained  silent  for  a moment,  apparently 
thinking.  Then  he  looked  up  and  said  carelessly  — 

Then  there  really  is  to  be  something  done  th's  time  ?” 
“You  bet  your  dollars  on  that ! I come  across  the  Atlantic 
bound  to  do  something.  The  funds  that  I have  ain’t  out  of 
your  imperial  treasury ; they  are  the  hard-ean  ed  greenbacks 
given  freely  out  of  the  savings  of  many  de^'ent"  boys  and 
girls  that  will  never  see  more  the  land  of  their  heart’s  hopes ; 
and,  by  God,  sir,  they  shall  have  some  value  for  their  green- 
backs ! I’ll  fly  the  green  flag,  sir,  if  it  never  floated  again^ 
and  if  it  floated  the  next  moment  over  my  grave  I” 

“ Well,”  said  Quentin,  rising  from  his  chair  as  if  inclined 
to  cut  short  the  discussion,  “ you  know,  -Macan,  that  you  have 
my  good  wishes.  I am  an  American  and  n ot  an  Irishman,  but 
my  duty  to  my  own  government  and  the  bond  of  a business 
connexion  with  England — you  see  there  is  something  of  the 
kind — don’t  prevent  me  from  giving  my  sympathy  to  the 
cause ; that  is,  when  there  is  a cause,  and  when  that  flag  is 
flying,  if  it  does  fly.  Just  now,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
before  the  world,  and  I have  only  to  wish  my  old  comrade 
Captain  Macan  success  in  his  enterprise,  whatever  it  be,  and 
to  recommend  him  not  to  lose  time  in  dangerous  places.” 

Macan  looked  at  first  rather  discomfited  by  the  studied 
coldness  of  Quentin’s  words,  and  the  unusaal  title  of  “ Cap- 
tain,” and  he  cast  his  eyes  with  unfriendly  glance  around  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  room.  But  he  presently  re- 
membered the  significant  emphasis  with  which  Quentin  had 
said  “ If  I am  to  be  of  any  service  to  you  here,  it  must  be  by 
keeping  quite  outside  your  circle.”  His  darkening  brow 
brightened  again,  and  he  said  with  a cheery  smile — 

“ All  right.  Colonel  Quentin,  bully  for  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
or  whatever  your  honoufahie  position  is.  Not  another  word, 
sir,  on  that  subject.  Bat  ,look  at  here,  Phd^  I want  you  to 
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take  care  of  some  funds  for  me  that  I couldn’t  well  be 
lodging  in  tbe  Bank  of  England,  because  I may  want  to 
draw  them  out  at  any  moment,  sir,  and  the  bank  couldn’t 
stand  the  strain,  don’t  you  see  ? I can’t  lodge  them  in  the 
bank,  and  if  anything  happened  to  me  on  the  way  I’m  afraid 
the  funds  wouldn’t  be  applied  to  the  proper  purposes.  How 
you’ll  keep  the  money,  and  I’ll  give  you  notice  just  when  I 
want  it,  and  how  to  send  it,  you  see.  It’s  a reserve  fund, 
Phil,  and  I want  to  leave  it  with  you,  because  then  I’ll  be 
sure  that  it  isn’t  muddled  away,  and  that  it  wont  be  drawn 
before  it’s  actually  wanted. 

How  much  is  it  ?” 

Macan  pulled  out  a huge  purse  of  that  kind  which  is  knov^^n 
in  the  United  States  as  a wallet,  and  which  opening  out  shows 
the  greenbacks”  lying  their  full  length. 

‘^It’s  all  in  greenbacks,  Phil,”  he  said,  ^‘but  you  can  have 
them  changed ; we’ll  want  English  notes.” 

Then  he  began  counting  out  on  the  desk  his  rouleau  of 
notes,  each  for  one.  thousand  dollars.  Twenty  of  these  he 
put  down. 

How  much  is  that  in  British  money,  Phil  ?” 

At  present  rates  about  three  thousand  pounds  and  a little 
extra.  That  isn’t'  all  you’ve  got,  surely  ? There  doesn’t 
seem  much  warlike  e^erprise  in  tliatF 

‘‘  Ho,”  said  Maca.n,  a little  depressed,  we’ve  got  a good 
deal  more  than  that,  but  it  will  be  wanted  right  away,  and  I 
leave  that  much  as  a reserve.  Bemember,  Phil,  it  isn’t  the 
case  of  a foreign  army  invading  a hostile  land,  my  boy; 
there’s  a population  there  panting  to  receive  us,  and  we  only 
want  to  strike  a blow.” 

To  be  sure,”  Quentin  replied  carelessly ; I had  forgotten 
that.  Do  you  want  a receipt  for  this,  Macan  ?” 

Hary  bit,  sir.  I can  trust  Phil  Quentin  with  the  stamps 
(banknotes),  I suppose?  Seems  to  me  too,  Phil,  anyhow, 
that  the  less  writing  passes  between  you  and  me  on  the  sub- 
ject the  better.  Brave  men  have  been  made  prisoners  before 
now,  eh,  Phil  ? and  if  I was  captured  by  the  mercenary  troops 
of  the  British  Government,  it  would  hardly  suit  your  book  to 
have  a receipt  signed  ^ Philip  ^Quentin,’  found  among  my  con- 
fiscated possessions.” 

Well,  that  is  true  enough,”  Colonel  Quentin  observed, 
and  then  he  made  a single  memorandum  in  a book,  noting 
the  amount  received  from  ‘‘  F.  M.,”  which  he  showed  to  Macan. 
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“All  right,  Phil.  Now  Pm  gone.  Pm  going  down  to 
Manchester  first ; weVe  some  good  men  there,  and  then  to 
Liverpool;  and  then  for  the  death  grapple,  sir ! Just  one 
word,”  and  he  bent  over  Quentin  and  whispered  a good  many 
explanatory  words  into  his  ear,  chiefly  to  arrange  for  ways  of 
intercommunication.  Quentin  listened  in  silence,  nodding 
his  head  nov.^  and  then  to  signify  that  he  understood. 

“ Now,  Phill,  old  man,  good-bye.  I may  have  the  Inch  of 
better  fellows,  and  find  a soldier’s  grave.  Don’t  forget  your 
old  comrade  over  many  a fire  in  the  woods,  and  under  many 
a fire  from  the  Eebs ! Perhaps  we’ll  have  a good  time 

together  yet,  and  talk  this  over ! Anyhow” and  here 

Macan  broke,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  into  a snatch  of 
song — 

“ * A soldier’s  life’s  tlie  life  for  me, 

A soldier’s  death,  so  Ireland’s  free  1’  ” 

Then  he  wrung  Quentin’s  hand  warmly.  There  was  a soft, 
sentimental  spot  in  the  jovial  Fenian’s  nature,  and  as  he 
held  the  hand  of  his  companion,  and  thought  for  a moment 
of  their  past  dangers  and  pleasures,  their  battles  and  their 
drinking-bouts,  a moisture  came  over  his  twinkling  eyes. 
Quentin  returned  with  a strong  gripe  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

’Tis  said,  man,  and  farewell — as  Mark  Antony  puts  it,” 
Macan  exclaimed,  with  a resolve  to  be  cheerful.  “ Farewell ! 
Phil  Quentin — if  we  shouldn’t  meet  again,  good  luck  to  you 
every  day  you  see  a paving  stone,  and  every  day  you  don’t ; 
and  when  you  return  to  the  Empire  City,  give  all  our  friends 
the  hearty  wishes  of  Felix  Macan.  God  save  Ireland  1” 

He  took  off  his  hat,  waved  it  round  his  head,  then 
set  it  jauntily  on  again,  glanced  quickly  about  the  room  in 
search  of  a looking-glass — saw  that  there  was  none,  gave  a 
hasty  touch  or  two  to  his  locks  Avithout  the  aid  of  a mirror, 
and  presently  disappeared. 

With  a certain  sense  of  lelief,  Quentin  heard  his  cab  rattle 
away. 

With  a sense  of  relief,  and  yet  surely  not  quite  without 
regret.  For  a moment  there  was  a revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
the  regret  came  up  pretty  strongly.  There  had  been  a 
strange  kind  of  friendship,  queerly  bordering  on  affection, 
between  these  men,  so  utterly  unlike  in  character,  in  ways, 
and  in  objects.  Many  a time  Philip  Quentin  had  been  glad 
of  the  companionship  of  Macan,  Avhen  he  could  have  borne 
with  no  one  else.  Macan  Avas  boundlessly  tolerant — he  never 
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cared  whether  Philip  talked  or  was  silent,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  him.  He  had  no  scruples  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  his 
friends  was  concerned.  He  seemed  to  hold  the  man  as 
something  separate  from  his  actions,  and  if  you  were  Felix 
Macan’s  friend,  you  might  have  been  convicted  of  any- 
thing, except  perhaps  cowardice  or  pocket-picking,  and  it 
would  in  no  wise  have  lessened  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 
There  were  many  things  which  Macan  himself  would  not  have 
done,  but  which  he  was  quite  ready  to  excuse  in  a friend, 
just  as  he  would  have  looked  over  some  eccentricity  in  poli- 
tical opinion,  or  in  deportment  or  dress.  Macan,  in  fact, 
regarded  nearly  all  moral  offences  much  as  people  in  society 
regard  certain  tolerated  offences — as  errors  that  one  would 
probably  rather  his  friend  did  not  commit,  but  which  were 
no  just  cause  for  the  withdrawal  or  even  the  diminution  of 
friendship.  Therefore,  Quentin  always  felt  safe  and  free  with 
Macan,  and  hitherto  at  least  had  had  nothing  which  he  would 
have  cared  to  conceal  through  fear  of  Macan’ s moral  censure. 
iTf,  however,  our  Fenian  makes  his  character  at  all  intelligible, 
it  will  be  plain  that  fidelity  to  a cause  was  one  thing  which, 
with  courage,  ranked  as  essential  to  the  nature  of  a man. 
Indeed,  fidelity  to  one’s  cause  ranked  with  him  in  a sort  of 
way  above  courage.  He  knew  there  were  different  kinds  of 
courage.  For  example,  he  had  always  observed  that  Quentin 
was  nervous  and  restless  while  anything  was  still  in  expecta- 
tion, but  that  he  became  fearless  in  the  actual  moment  of 
trial  and  danger,  while  he,  Macan  himself,  never  knew  his 
animal  spirits  to  desert  him  at  any  moment,  first  or  last. 
Therefore  Macan  did  not  insist  upon  every  man  being  brave 
after  his,  Macan’s,  own  fashion.  But  he  knew  of  only  one 
kind  of  political  fidelity,  and  the  man  who  wanted  that,  was, 
by  that  one  defect,  filled  with  faults. 

Quentin  looked  out  of  the  window  long  after  Macan  had 
disappeared,  and  thought  of  all  this — of  the  many  days  and 
nights  they  had  spent  in  companionship ; of  Macan’s  daunt- 
less soul  and  sunny  temper ; of  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  his  cause,  and  of  the  errand  he  was  now  going 
on — and  amid  all  his  own  schemes,  he  could  not  suppress  a 
pang  of  regret.  But  when  he  began  to  return  to  his  own 
hopes  and  fears,  the  regret  was  again  swallowed  up  in  the 
sense  of  mere  relief. 

For  some  time  past  his  Fenian  connexion  had  become  only 
a difficulty  and  a burthen  to  him.  When  he  first  came  to 
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London,  he  thought  it  a sort  of  advantage— apart  from  the 
companionship — to  have  any  connexion  with  any  manner  of 
definite  enterprise.  He  came  as  a mere  adventurer,  whom 
the  close  of  a long  war  and  the  prospect  of  a long  peace  had 
deprived  of  any  career  for  a craving  ambition.  He  purposed 
to  make  everything  subservient  to  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
New  York  fortune ; but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
meanwhile  he  might  not  engage  in  the  Fenian  cause,  if  it 
showed  to  have  anything  like  the  importance  and  the  promise 
which  it  was  made  to  present.  Old  Tyrone’s  will  contained 
no  clause  to  exclude  him,  no  matter  what  movement  he  might 
engage  in  ; and  to  have  taken  part  in  a successful  rebellion 
against  England,  would  be  a splendid  feather  in  one’s  cap 
wherewith  to  return  to  America.  Of  course,  too,  there  was 
the  greater  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  draw  Tyrone  into 
the  movement  if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  it.  Therefore, 
Colonel  Quentin  was  not  unwilling  to  come  to  England  under 
the  wing  of  Oeneral  Macan  and  the  Fenian  enterprise. 

But  when  he  had  been  some  time  in  England,  all  this 
began  to  change.  He  saw  very  soon,  with  perfect  clearness, 
the  shallow  and  hollow  nature  of  the  Fenian  enterprise,  and 
he  knew  that  there  were  no  feathers  for  any  cap  to  be  made 
out  of  that.  The  mining  projects  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  put  out  in  England,  promised  a more  rapid  success  than 
he  had  expected.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Prinker  seemed 
to  open  out  many  alluring  prospects.  He  had  come  over  to 
London  imagining  that  he  must  live  like  a mere  foreigner 
there ; that  the  taint  of  an  aristocratic  system  was  all  over 
society,  and  that  it  would  be  a hard  task  for  him  to  geb  any 
door  opened  to  him.  He  found,  on  the  contrary,  a disposition 
almost  everywhere  to  welcome  him  and  make  a lion  of  him. 
Mr.  Prinker  introduced  him  to  many  people,  and  these  intro- 
duced him  to  many  others.  He  was  always  dining  out  at 
clubs  and  in  private  houses.  Never  in  his  life  before  had  he 
felt  himself  so  much  of  a gentleman  and  person  in  society. 
There  was  something  in  Quentin’s  manners  which,  to  culti- 
vated Americans  who  “ knew  their  Pappenheimers,”  revealed 
him  at  once  as  a man  not  bred  to  good  society.  But  by 
Londoners  this  was  not  noticed.  The  fact  of  his  being  a 
foreigner  explained  and  accounted  for  everything.  If  Quentin 
was  not  quite  like  an  Englishman  of  good  society,  that  was 
only  because  his  manners  were  foreign  and  not  English.  So 
Quentin  became  for  a time  quite  a social  success  in  his  way. 
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He  liked  it  immensely.  He  enjoyed  it  to  tlie  utmost.  He 
/ad  never  liad  any  of  tliis  sort  of  tiling  before.  He  spent 
money  freely,  and  as  yet  he  had  the  money,  for  his  enterprises 
were  opening  well.  He  had  the  prospect  of  his  possible  in- 
neritance  still  in  vievf.  He  was  revelling  in  a very  Capua  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  He  began  to  forget  all  about  his 
birth  and  his  bringing  up.  He  was  madly  in  love  with  Jennie 
Aspar,  and  last  night’s  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
somehow  given  him  new  hopes  on  every  side,  for  he  thought 
it  portended  the  complete  ruin  of  Tyrone,  and  he  did  not 
know  to  what  lengths  despair  and  anger  might  not  drive  the 
lost  prince  of  the  fabulous  descent. 

How  the  presence  of  Macan  and  any  serious  entanglement 
in  the  Fenian  affairs  would  have  been,  in  Quentin’s  opinion,  a 
heavy  clog  to  his  career  in  the  future.  He  had  gone  a little 
too  far  with  Macan  to  break  off  abruptly,  and  he  had  taken 
a good  deal  of  thought,  for  two  reasons,  of  the  declaration  that 
the  life  of  a renegade  from  the  Fenian  cause  might  not  be 
quite  safe  against  the  chances  of  Fenian  revenge.  But  he 
was  quite  determined  to  draw  gradually  out  of  the  affair,  and 
he  fancied  that  he  had  cleverly  begun  opening  the  way  for 
his  retreat  that  day.  He  did  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  re  .'use 
holding  the  funds  of  the  Fenians,  for  such  a refusal  would  be 
certain  to  surprise  and  alarm  Macan.  But  in  his  heart  he 
hoped  that  the  movement  might  for  the  rest  run  on  its  course 
or  burst  up  without  his  aid ; and  now  that  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  Tyrone’s  being  induced  to  take  part  in  it,  even  after 
the  scene  of  last  night,  Quentin  seriously  wished  that  it  might 
prove  a mere  abortion,  and  come  to  nothing. 

He  2)ut  the  roll  of  Fenianism’s  reserved  dollars  into  his 
desk.  He  took  the  money  carelessly,  and  did  not  trouble  even 
to  count  it  again.  Money  was  not  scarce  with  him  just  at 
present,  and  the  twenty  thousand  Fenian  dollars  had  no 
temptation  for  him  yet. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Among  the  books  which  Jennie  used  to  read  again  and  again, 
with  special  fondness,  in  the  past  days,  in  the  Surrey  cottage, 
when  real  life  was  as  yet  only  a distant  mystery  vaguely 
yearned  for,  was  a volume  of  old  ballads  and  poems.  Among 
these  was  the  story  of  the  Hut-brown  Maid,  whose  lover,  to 
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fcest  lier  constancy,  tells  lier  that  he  is  a banished  man,  that 
he  must  take  to  the  greenwood,  and  that  if  she  comes  to  share 
his  exile  she  will  have  to  suffer  all  manner  of  privations. 
Each  hard  trial  he  pictures  for  her  in  separate  melancholy 
verse.  She  must  lodge  in  the  plain  with  only  “a  brake,  bush, 
or  briar’’  for  roof ; she  must  help  to  feed  herself  by  the  aid  of 
bow  and  arrows  and  the  wild  deer ; she  must  cut  her  hair  to 
her  ears  and  her  kirtle  to  the  knees  ; she  must  brave  a variety 
of  dangers,  and  endure  calumny  and  the  scorn  of  her  people 
and  her  former  friends.  All  this  be  sure  the  Nut-brown 
Maid  will  readily  bear.  Jennie  had  often  thought  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  endure  it,  and  felt  proudly  convinced  that  thus 
far,  at  least,  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  instead  of  being  held  up 
to  admiration  as  the  paragon  of  her  sex,  and  as  a proof  and 
pledge  that  a woman  ‘‘  in  love,  meek,  kind,  and  stable”  is  not 
an  imjDossible  thing,  was  but  the  type  of  what  any  woman, 
taken  at  random,  would  do  without  second  thoughts  for  the 
man  she  loved.  Other  tests,  indeed,  were  accepted  by  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  from  which  Jennie  confessed,  and  with 
scornful  eye,  that  she  would  readily  draw  back,  but  of  these 
there  was  with  her  now  no  thought  or  question. 

So  when  she  rose  the  morning  after  the  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Jennie  felt  an  odd  sensation,  half  proud,  half 
droll,  as  if  she  were  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid.  Oh,  how  gladly  she  would  bear  privation, 
exile,  and  calumny  for  the  love  of  Tyrone ! How  slight  and 
easy  such  endurance  would  be ! The  thought  that  a darkening 
cloud  of  public  reproach  hung  over  him  made  her  feel  posi- 
tively elate  for  the  moment,  because  she  could  show  how 
little  she  cared  for  it.  ‘‘I  only  wish,”  she  said  to  herself, 
tirst  with  a smile  and  then  with  a sigh,  I only  wish  I had 
the  chance  of  proving  myself  like  that  Nut-brown  Maid,  that 
lucky  Nut-brown  Maid !” 

She  rose  and  dressed,  full  of  spirits  and  of  good  hope. 
She  thought  she  would  be  very  hap23y  if  only  the  first  post 
brought  her  a line  or  two  from  her  lover,  for  Miss  Jennie  felt 
certain  that  Tyrone  would  come  or  write  to  her  that  day. 
She  was  sure  that  he  would  understand  how  the  scene  of  the 
previous  night  had  distressed  her  for  Tiim,  and  that  he  would 
give  her  some  word  of  reassurance  if  he  could  not  actually 
come.  The  morning’s  post,  however,  brought  nothing  from 
him.  She  ca^ne  down  to  breakfast  with  Alicia  and  Mr.  Prinker, 
because  she  was  resolved  to  put  on  a brave  front  in  any  case. 
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Bufc  slie  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  mucb  as  a cblld  does 
that  knows  it  is  in  disgrace  with  the  family,  and  that  its  wrong 
doings  are  sure  to  be  talked  of  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
room.  It  made  things  even  more  uncomfortable  that 
Mr.  Prinker  and  Alicia  would  not  talk  about  the  last  night’s 
scene,  because,  of  course,  Jennie  knew  that  they  were  thinking 
of  it.  Mr.  Prinker  had  the  day’s  paper,  and  when  h^  put  it 
away  Jennie  took  it  up,  and  found  that  it  had  a long  leader 
piling  up  wrath  and  scorn  on  poor  Tyrone.  She  could  not 
keep  in  her  anger. 

“ I wonder  who  those  persons  are  that  write  for  the  news- 
papers ?”  the  angry  maiden  broke  out,  with  flashing  eyes. 
“ How  can  people  write  such  trash  as  that  ? If  I were  a 
writer  like  that  I think  I would  try  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  a gentleman,  even  if  I were  born  a cad,  as  little  Theodore 
calls  it.  I think  I’d  try  to  understand  what  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  ought  to  be.  But  I suppose  if  one  isn’t  a gentle- 
man by  nature,  one  can’t  learn  to  play  the  part.” 

If  tlie  truth  must  be  spoken  this  illogical  and  spiteful  littk 
speech  was  partly  meant  for  Mr.  Prinker’s  comfort.  Jennie 
considered  that  he  had  acted  a very  ungentlemanly  part  in 
not  standing  by  Tyrone,  and  this  was  her  way  of  conveying 
her  feelings.  Mr.  Prinker  bore  the  attack,  if  he  understood 
it,  with  exasperating  forbearance.  He  was  sincerely  sorry  for 
Jennie,  whom  he  was  trying  to  serve  in  his  blundering,  prac- 
tical wrong-headed  way,  and  he  did  not  heed  a hot  word 
from  a generous,  impetuous  girl’s  angry  little  tongue.  He 
gave  a quiet  glance  to  Alicia  to  intimate  that  they  must  be 
forbearing,  and  must  take  no  notice — a hint  quite  superfluous 
to  Alicia. 

A man  may  be  a gentleman  though  he  isn’t  born  to  it, 
Jennie,”  said  Mr.  Prinker,  mildly. 

‘‘  I suppose  so,”  Jennie  observed,  meditatively.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Jennie,  like  a true  woman,  was  beginning  uncon- 
sciously to  take  on  her  some  of  the  ways  of  her  lover,  and  to 
found  her  pride  upon  his  pride.  ‘‘  I suppose  so.  At  least  a 
man  sometimes  is  not  a gentleman  even  though  he  may  bo 
born  to  the  rank.  Look  at  Captain  Cadsby  !” 

Why  Captain  Cadsby,  Jennie?”  Alicia  asked. 

Well,  I suppose  he  is  what  people  would  call  a gentleman, 
wouldn’t  they?  What  a low, vulgar  creature  he  is.  Did  you 
see  him  last  night 

Last  night,  dear  ?” 
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“ Yes,  lie  was  screaming  like  the  man  who  sells  prawns  in  tho 
street,  and  jumping  up  and  down  like  a harlequin.” 

‘‘  I don’t  know  that  Captain  Cadsby’s  is  a very  good 
family,”  said  Mr.  Prinker,  gravely.  ‘‘  His  father  is  only  the 
first  peer,  you  know — ^belongs  to  the  batch  the  Whigs  made 
five  years  ago.  I sat  near  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
years — the  father  I mean.  But  there  are  provocations  which 
make  even  a gentleman  lose  his  temper  sometimes.” 

‘‘  But  not  jump  and  scream  in  public  I think.  T can’t 
imagine  anything  making  a gentleman  go  on  in  such  a 
manner.  I am  glad  to  know  that  Captain  Cadsby  is  not 
after  all  a gentleman — a man  of  good  family.  Indeed  I 
thought  he  could  not  be.” 

Mr.  Prinker  said  nothing ; and  Jennie  presently  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  what  she  had  said  and  repentant.  Could 
anything  be  meaner  or  more  spiteful  than  I have  been 
proving  myself?”  she  thought.  “I  can’t  imagine  Tyrone 
acting  in  such  a manner.”  She  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
her  offences  by  special  gentleness  and  tenderness  to  Alicia 
when  Mr.  Prinker  had  gone  into  the  City.  But  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  sjoeak  to  her  sister  with  anything  like  confi- 
dence about  the  vague  trouble  that  was  pressing  on  her 
heart. 

Jennie  waited  in  sickening  anxiety  as  hour  after  hour  went 
by,  and  brought  no  message  from  Tyrone.  Mr.  Prinker  came 
home  to  luncheon ; Jennie  did  not  make  one  at  the  table,  for 
Colonel  Quentin  was  there.  In  a vague  indefinable  way 
Jennie  became  aware  that  some  sort  of  mysterious  conference 
was  going  forward.  Alicia  drove  out  after  luncheon  alone, 
and  did  not  come  back  for  a long  time:  and  when  she  did 
come  back  she  met  our  heroine  with  pale  face,  tremulous  lips, 
and  eyes  of  alarm  and  pity.  Carpenter  had  been  sent  for  and 
had  been  with  Alicia ; and  Jennie  could  hear  from  a casual 
word  that  her  sister  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  Lorn.  Alicia  went 
about  like  some  one  bursting  with  an  awful  secret,  dreading 
to  tell  it,  hardly  able  to  keep  it  in.  Jennie  found  her  sister’s 
eyes  now  and  then  furtively  resting  on  herself,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  agonizing  compassion.  Time  after  time  Jennie 
longed  to  ask  if  anything  terrible  had  happened;  but  she 
controlled  herself.  “ There  is  something  going  on,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “ and  I am  not  to  be  told  of  it.  I’ll  ask  no  ques- 
tions ; let  them  plot  their  plots,  and  keep  their  mysteries  to 
themselves.”  For  in  her  doubt  and  pain  she  was  ready  to 
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dit>: trust  even  Alicia,  and  to  believe  that  everybody  was  plot- 
ting against  berself  and  Tyrone.  That  was  a terrible  day. 

Indeed  there  was  a plot  in  progress  against  the  poor  girl’s 
peace — a plot  carried  on  in  great  measure  by  those  who 
honestly  loved  her  and  believed  they  were  but  doing  their 
duty,  and  saving  her  from  a miserable  fate. 

Jennie  controlled  her  feelings  and  her  anxiety  as  well  as 
she  could.  Once,  however,  when  she  caught  Alicia’s  wan 
and  affrighted  gaze  fixed  on  her,  she  could  not  help  saying — 
Do  you  know,  Alicia,  that  I have  been  thinking  a great 
deal  to-day  about  a terrible  ghost  story  we  used  to  read  long 
ago  ? It  was  about  a man  who  was  haunted  by  a ghost — ■ 
the  figure  of  a woman  who  always  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
were  going  to  tell  him  some  dreadful  piece  of  news,  but  never 
spoke  a word — always  vanished  the  moment  her  lips  opened 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  then  came  again  next  night  in  the  same 
way.  Do  you  remember  it  ?” 

‘‘  I think  so,  Jennie  ; yes,  I think  I remember  it.” 

‘‘  It  used  to  terrify  me  beyond  all  other  ghost  stories,  and 
I used  to  wonder  how  the  wretched  man  felt.” 

Yes,  dear,  I wondered  too.” 

I can  understand  his  feelings  to-day.  Oh  !” 

This  little  ejaculation  was  caused  by  Jennie  hearing  the 
postman’s  knock.  In  a moment  a letter  was  brought  to  her. 
She  kissed  it  triumphantly  in  Alicia’s  presence,  and  then  ran 
to  her  own  room. 

Of  course  it  was  from  Tyrone.  Jennie  had  been  wild  to 
hear  from  him,  and  yet  she  did  not  tear  the  letter  open  at 
once  She  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips  and  to  her  bosom,  and  fondled  it,  and  went  into  sweet, 
indescribable,  half  insane  raptures  over  it  before,  at  last,  she 
opened  it.  The  first  glance  was  perhaps  a little  disappoint- 
ing, for  there  were  only  a few  lines. 

dearest  Love, — I fear  I shaJl  have  to  go  over  to 
Ireland  again  for  a few  days,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  see  you 
meantime.  I implore  of  you  not  to  distress  yourself  about 
Mr.  Drinker’s  letter,  or  to  think  for  a moment  that  I could 
misunderstand  you  or  doubt  you.  bTeedless  to  say  that  I pay 
no  heed  to  any  dismissal  from  any  one  but  my  sweet  Jennie 
herself,  and  that  I feel  myself  safe  against  any  from  her.  In 
very  truth,  I am  glad  of  the  whole  thing,  for  it  will  precipitate 
ma.tters  when  I come  back  and  compel  my  Jennie  to  come 
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out  from  beMnd  her  barrier  of  prudence,  and  trust  herself  a- 
once  and  for  ever  to  the  unchanging  love  of 

Tyiione/' 

Jennie  saw  to  the  heart  of  the  letter  with  the  instinct  of 
love.  Its  tone  of  good  spirits,  almost  of  levity,  was  but 
assumed  to  save  her  from  any  distress ; to  make  her  believe 
that  the  writer  thought  little  of  a cruel  insult  which  must 
have  been  almost  intolerable  bitterness  to  his  wounded  pride. 
Mr.  Printer  had  dared,  in  her  name,  to  insult  her  lover — to 
endeavour  to  drive  him  from  her.  In  the  first  shock  of  such 
a discovery,  even  anger  was  for  the  moment  stifled  in  Jennie’s 
heart,  and  she  sent  forth  a sharp  sudden  cry  of  agony  at  the 
bare  thought  of  their  being  parted — at  the  possibility  of  such 
a thing  being  even  imagined  by  an  enemy.  Alicia  heard  the 
cry  below,  and  ran  up  to  her  sister’s  room,  but  found  the 
door  locked — indeed  heard  Jennie  lock  it  as  she  came  up  the 
stairs,  and  went  down  again  sadly. 

But  the  cry  of  agony  was  soon  over,  and  in  Jennie’s  heart 
then  arose  a wild  feeling  of  anger,  of  passionate  hatred  against 
any  one  and  every  one  who  should  '' ave  dared  to  come  between 
her  and  Tyrone.  It  was  in  the  first  impulse  of  that  anger 
that  she  had  locked  her  door  against  her  sister.  But  even 
when  that  first  impulse  had  cooled  down  she  would  not  go 
and  speak  to  Alicia.  She  knew  that  Alicia  must  be  only  a 
passive  agent  in  anything  that  was  done,  and  she  scorned  to 
upbraid  her  or  question  her.  So  she  kept  down  as  well  as 
she  could  the  beatings  of  her  tortured  heart,  and  she  read 
and  re-read  her  lover’s  letter  ; and  she  waited  until  Mr. 
Prinker  should  come  in.  There  was  no  one,  she  knew,  coming 
to  dinner  that  day,  nor  was  Mr.  Prinker  going  out.  She 
could,  therefore,  speak  her  mind.  She  dressed,  of  course,  as 
carefully  as  usual,  and  she  brushed  back  her  thick  hair ; and 
she  could  not  help  thinking,  as  she  looked  in  the  glass,  that 
what  with  the  flung-back  mane  of  hair  and  the  angry  eyes, 
she  seemed  remarkably  like  a little  lion.  The  whimsical  idea 
did  her  good,  for  it  made  her  try  to  tame  herself  into  a more 
patient  condition. 

She  heard  Mr.  Prinker  arrive,  and  she  still  vfaited  until 
she  knew  that  Alicia  and  he  were  in  the  drawing-room.  Then 
she  v/ent  downstairs  and  entered  the  room.  Mr.  Prinkci 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  earnestly  discoursing 
to  Alicia,  who  sat  in  a low  arm-chair,  drawn  near  to  the 
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hearth,  and  looked  very  miserable.  When  she  saw  her  sistei 
•■jome  in  she  ejaculated,  “ Oh,  Jennie !”  alarmed  by  the  girl’s 
pale  face  and  burning  eyes. 

Jennie  had  thought  of  many  fine  things  to  say — grand^ 
impressive,  scornful,  bitter,  withering,  and  what  not ; but  her 
eloquence  all  scattered  the  moment  she  opened  her  lips.  She 
could  only  say,  with  quick,  choking  gasps  of  utteranco. 

Who  wrote  to  Mr.  Tyrone  ? Who — who  dared  to  interfere  1 
Mr.  Prinker  ? Oh,  what  wickedness !”  and  all  power  of  speech 
was  gone  for  the  moment,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Alicia  was  not  demonstrative.  She  did  not  want  feeling, 
but  her  nature  and  temperament  rendered  it  as  hard  for  her 
to  express  as  for  Jennie  to  suppress  her  emotions.  But  she 
went  up  to  her  sister,  drew  her  to  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  sitting  herself,  and  placed  her  there. 

Mr.  Prinker  looked  rather  awkward ; he  once  or  twice 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  only  shut  it  again  without 
saying  anything.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, if  he  got  the  chance,  but  how  can  you  justify  anything 
to  a passionate  girl  crying  in  a chair  ? When  one  explains 
and  upholds  the  most  difficult  scheme  of  finance  in  the 
presence  of  even  the  most  discontented  and  mutinous  share- 
holders there  are  people  to  listen  to  the  explanation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consciousness  of  proxies  and  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  voting  power.  But  Jennie  would  not  listen 
just  yet,  nor  even  look  at  him,  and  would  only  sob.  Mr. 
Prinker  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a girl  in  such  a 
state  before,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  at  that  moment  he 
regarded  his  pretty  sister-in-law  as  the  greatest  little  nuisance 
with  which  fate  and  a sense  of  duty  had  ever  ordered  him 
to  deal. 

Jennie,  however,  was  not  a girl  to  waste  much  time  in 
tears.  She  soon  regained  her  spirit  and  sense,  and  the  relief 
of  tears  had  given  her  calmness. 

‘‘  Mr.  Prinker,”  she  said,  “ you  had  no  right  to  say  rmy- 
thing  to  Mr.  Tyrone — or  to  anybody — for  me.  You  have 
only  wounded  me  by  offending  him.  You  canH  separate  us — 
nobody  can — nothing  can.  I wish  I had  never  come  into 
this  house — Pll  leave  it  to-night ! But  why  did  you  write  to 
him — what  did  you  say  ? Will  no  one  tell  me  ? I have  a 
right  to  know.” 

‘‘Jennie,”  Mr.  Prinker  began,  after  one  or  two  clearings 
of  his  throat  and  a kind  of  loosening  touch  to  his  collar,  as 
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if  to  give  himself  air,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Tyrone  for  your  good, 
my  dear.” 

‘‘  For  my  good ! To  make  me  wretched  ! As  if  I could 
have  any  good  without — yes,  without  him.” 

“ You  can’t  marry  Mr.  Tyrone,  Jennie,  and  you  wouldn’t 
think  of  it  if  you  only  knew ” 

“ If  I knew  ? Knew  what  ? What  do  I care  ? Is  he  a 
Fenian  ? I don’t  believe  he  is  ; but  if  he  were  twenty  Fe- 
nians in  one,  if  he  were  the  King  of  Fenians,  I would — I mean 
he  would  be  the  same — it  would  be  all  the  same  to  me ! 
Don’t  you  understand — oh,  Alicia ! don’t  you  understand  me  ? 
He  is  all  the  world  to  me !” 

Mr.  Prinker  shook  his  head  gravely.  ‘‘  It  isn’t  that,”  he 
said,  although  that’s  bad  enough.  A man  would  have  been 
hanged  in  my  younger  days  for  less.  Why,  it’s  as  good  as 
treason,  when  there’s  a rebellion  actually  going  on.  But  it 
isn’t  that — nor  even  his  being  poor — I mean  nor  his  being 
poor.  Ko,  Jennie : Mr.  Tyrone  is  a bad  young  man,  a very 
very  bad  young  man.” 

‘‘  I don’t  believe  it,”  said  Jennie,  starting  up,  with  her 
eyes  flashing.  “ It  isn’t  true,  Mr.  Prinker — it’s  all  calumny 
and  falsehood,  and  there  isn’t  a word  of  truth  in  it;  and  you 
ought  not  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Tyrone  is  the  best  man  in  all 
the  world.” 

Alicia  positively  started  at  this  declaration.  Mr.  Prinker 
shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  and  coughed. 

‘‘  Yes,  the  best  man ! I don’t  care  for  your  humdrum 
goodness  that  never  did  anything  foolish,  nor  tried  to  do 
anything  generous  or  grejit.  I don’t  care  if  he  spent  all  his 
money  foolishly  and  got  into  debt.  Do  you  think  I don’t 
know  all  about  that  ? Do  you  think  he  didn’t  tell  me  ? Do 
you  think  he  has  any  secrets  from  me 

Here  the  look  of  pain  and  pity  which  came  at  once  over  the 
faces  of  both  her  hearers  was  too  obviously  sincere  not  to 
startle  her.  The  girl  stopped,  and  looked  wildly  from  one  to 
the  other. 

‘‘Jennie!”  Mr.  Prinker  stoutly  said,  “it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  any  of  us  that  you  should  hear,  in  my  presence, 
what  it  will  be  your  sister’s  duty  to  tell  you.  When  you 
have  heard  it,  you  will  then  be  free  to  decide  for  yourself.  I 
cannot  constrain  you — I would  if  I could,  for  your  own  sake.” 

^ Mr.  Prinker  hastily  left  the  room,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  but  was  very  glad  to  escape. 
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Jennie  Lad  now  braced  up  Ler  nerves,  Laving  no  idea 
wLat  was  coming,  but  quite  clear  that  nothing  could  be  true 
which  threw  any  stain  upon  Tyrone, 
blow,  Alicia,’’  she.  said,  calmly. 

My  darling  Jennie,  I am  so  sorry — but  it’s  all  true ! 
Mr.  Tyrone  is  very,  very  bad.” 

‘Ms  or  was,  dear  ?”  Jennie  asked,  icily. 

“Is,  Jennie,  is.  He  has  not  told  you  everything — we 
know  that  he  has  not.” 

“ But  what  is  it  ?” 

“Well,  there’s  a person — a woman — now,  this  moment, 
living  in  his  house — to  whom  he  ought  to  be  married.” 

“Stuff!”  exclaimed  Jennie,  turning  red  to  her  forehead. 
“ I don’t  believe  a word  of  it  1 Who  has  told  you  these 
lies?” 

“ Hot  lies,  dear — not  lies.  Only  all  too  true  1 Carpenter 
himself ” 

“ Oh  I is  Carpenter  a witness  against  Mr.  Tyrone  ?” 

“ Most  reluctantly ; it  was  dragged  out  of  him,  and  only 
for  your  good.  Carpenter  likes  him,  and  wouldn’t  say  a word 
against  him  if  he  could.” 

“ Grod  bless  Carpenter  1”  Jennie  broke  in,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  again. 

“ But  Carpenter  told  us  he  often  saw  this  same  person 
with  him ; and  that  our  poor  dear  father  found  it  out,  and 
that  w^as  the  reason  father  didn’t  like  Mr.  Tyrone  to  come  to 
the  house.  Will  you  wait  here  a moment,  Jennie,  and  I will 
show  you  that  it’s  too  true  ? Will  you,  dear — and  will  you 
promise  not  to  agitate  yourself  too  much,  and  not  to  make  a 
scene  ?” 

“What  is  coming  now?”  asked  Jennie,  with  a settled  and 
scornful  composure.  “ Is  somebody  to  be  brought  forward 
who  has  deceived  you  all?” 

“Ho  one  has  deceived  us,  dear.  Have  you  courage — have 
you  nerve  ? Can  you  go  through  with  it,  and  not  blame  the 
innocent  or  cause  any  alarm  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  Alicia ; and  if 
my  nerves  were  weak,  I don’t  know  any  better  way  of  shatter- 
ing them  than  this  kind  of  prelude.  Do  let  us  get  through 
the  whole  thing,  my  dear,  whatever  it  is.  But,  I tell  you 
beforehand,  it  must  be  an  angel  of  light  that  can  persuade 
2ne  to  believe  anything  against  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

Jennie  turned  scornfully  away,  and  leaned  on  the  chimney* 
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piece,  and  looked  into  the  fire.  All  tliis  was  terrible  to  ber ; 
it  seemed  odious  and  degradins^,  tbougb  she  could  not  under- 
stand it.  She  waited  after  Alicia  bad  left  tbe  room  in  an 
intensity  of  emotion  that  happily  bewildered  ber,  and  almost 
deprived  ber  of  thought.  The  clearest  perception  she  bad 
was  of  a certain  strengthening  defiance — a conviction  that 
she  could  believe  nothing  which  told  against  her  lover.  She 
could  not  arrange  her  ideas  distinctly  enough  to  form  out  of 
them  any  conjecture  as  to  what  Alicia  had  gone  for,  or  what 
was  to  come  next. 

A movement  of  feet  and  a rustling  of  dresses  was  heard, 
and  Alicia  came  into  the  room,  leading  by  the  hand  a fair, 
pretty,  delicate  little  girl,  with  blue  eyes. 

^‘This,  Jennie,”  said  Alicia,  in  a tone  of  affected  ease  and 
sweetness — Alicia  could  dissemble  in  a good  cause  as  well  as 
the  brightest  of  women — this  is  the  little  girl  that  lives  in 
Clarges  Street.” 

A strange  shiver  passed  through  Jennie,  and  she  looked  at 
the  child  with  such  a fixed  and  piercing  look  that  the  little 
girl  drew  back  alarmed. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  my  dear,”  said  the  good  Alicia,  perform- 
ing her  disagreeable  duty ; “ this  lady  is  my  sister,  who  wants 
to  speak  to  you.” 

For  her  life  Jennie  could  not  then  have  spbken  to  the  child. 
She  gazed  in  strcaiige  surprise  at  the  pretty  face  with  the  blue 
eyes — so  like  a face  she  knew  ! 

‘‘What’s  your  name,  my  dear?  Tell  my  sister  Jennie 
your  name.” 

“ Mattie,”  said  the  wee  thing,  in  a clear,  musical,  sad  little 
voice. 

“ Your  mamma  lives  in  Clarges  Street  now — in  the  house 
where  I saw  you  ?”  Mrs.  Prinker  asked,  becoming  a little 
tremulous  in  her  painful  cross-examination. 

“ She  lives  there  now,”  the  child  said.  “ We  didn’t  live 
there  always.  Papa  is  out  of  town  now,  but  he’s  coming 
back  soon — mamma  says  so.” 

“ What  is  your  papa,  my  dear  ?” 

“ Papa  is  a gentleman,”  the  child  replied,  with  a flash  of 
pride,  repeating  the  one  little  lesson  which,  in  whateveif 
poverty  and  obscurity,  her  mother  had  impressed  on  her. 

Alicia  trembled,  stammered  a little,  and  at  last  brought 
out  the  question  without  daring  to  look  at  Jennie. 

“ What’s  your  papa’s  name,  dear  ?” 
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Papa’s  name  is  Maurice  Tyrone.” 

Jennie  gave  forth  such  a cry  that  the  child  started,  turned 
pale,  and  burst  into  frightened  tears. 

‘‘Oh!  God  have  pity  on  me!”  cried  the  wretched  girl; 
“ take  that  child  away — I can’t  look  at  her  !” 

The  evening  passed  away  somehow  or  other  and  the  night ; 
and  everything  went  on  superficially  as  usual.  Jennie  had 
the  shock  of  her  discovery  as  a kind  of  wholesome  and  needful 
stupefaction  for  some  hours ; and  as  the  morning  came  she 
even  slept,  though  always  with  the  dreadful  sense  of  a load 
of  voiceless  unspeakable  misery  pressing  on  her. 

Let  us  say  little  of  it.  It  would  be  idle  to  endeavour  to 
track  out  the  course  of  Jennie’s  fighting  soul,  fighting  amidst 
such  a tossing  sea  of  agonies  for  the  next  few  hours.  Perhaps 
no  words  of  her  own,  no  clear  thoughts  in  her  own  mind  could 
do  it.  A hard  sense  of  pain  and  bewilderment  was  the  uj^per- 
most ; all  the  lights  seemed  to  have  gone  out,  and  left  her 
groping  in  darkness  and  in  torture  ; all  the  torment  of  pain 
and  the  distraction  of  darkness.  She  had  been  brought  up 
in  such  seclusion  from  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  she  had 
hardly  ever  formed  to  herself  any  distinct  perception  of  what 
sin  was,  having  glimpses  of  it  only  through  books,  and  feeling 
no  inclination  to  guess  at  it  any  further.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  had  been  face  to  face  with  anything 
supposed  to  belong  to  it,  and  now  along  with  its  own  horrors 
it  also  meant  her  sentence  to  perpetual  solitude  and  unhappi- 
ness. In  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  she  could  not  help  wish- 
ing at  first  that  they  had  never  told  her  of  this,  that  she  had 
never  known  anything  about  it,  but  had  always  been  deceived. 
There  were  moments,  too,  when  she  said  to  herself,  “ Oh ! if 
he  had  but  told  me  of  this,  told  me  all,  perhaps” — and  then 
she  grew  ashamed  to  think  that,  perhaps,  her  love  might 
have  conquered  her  pride,  as  did  that  of  the  Nut-brown 
Maid.  The  one  thing  plain  and  awful  was,  that  everything 
was  changed  for  her  now — that  nothing  to-day  was  as  it  had 
been  yesterday.  Her  lover  was  dead.  The  Tyrone  of  yester- 
day existed  no  longer.  For  love  and  life  there  were  now  only 
sin  and  death. 

Alicia  plied  her  pitiless  task  of  duty  ; so  did  Mr.  Prinker. 
They  appealed  to  her  self-respect,  her  womanhood,  het 
modesty.  They  firmly  believed  the  story  they  had  laid  before 
her,  and  Jennie  unfortunately  did  not  think  of  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  means  by  which  they  had  come  to  know  of  it. 
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Tne  final  evidence  seemed  beyond  possibility  of  question, 
when  it  came  to  crown  and  illustrate  the  previous  statements  ; 
and  even  these,  as  told  to  her,  appeared  hardly  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  doubt.  Perhaps  if  Jennie  had  known  that  Mrs. 
Lorn  was  a party  in  the  little  combination  of  zealous  pro- 
tectors ; perhaps  if  she  had  been  told  that  the  child  was 
brought  from  her  home,  whither  she  had  been  affectionately 
invited,  directly  to  Mrs.  Prinker’s,  she  might  have  been  seized 
with  a distrust  of  the  whole  story,  although  in  any  case  the 
evidence  was  almost  irresistible.  If  she,  or  any  of  them,  had 
only  asked  the  little  girl  a few  questions  more,  the  truth 
must  have  come  out.  The  fact  that  there  were  not  long  since 
two  Maurice  Tyrones  of  the  same  family  must  have  shown 
itself ; but  nothing  of  this  kind  occurred  to  anybody.  The 
Prinkers  only  saw  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence  of  what 
they  already  believed  to  be  a positive  certainty  ; and  Jennie, 
overwhelmed  by  such  a living  testimony,  naturally  assumed 
that  they  had  tested  the  story  at  every  step,  and  knew  it  all. 
So  she  only  cried  out  in  her  blind  despair,  gave  the  agony  of 
her  heart  forth  in  a wail  of  betrayal,  and  believed  herself 
deceived  where  alone  on  earth  she  had  placed  her  trust. 

Happily  for  the  preservation  of  her  senses,  and  perhaps  of 
her  life,  she  had  resources  of  spirit  and  of  anger.  It  re- 
mained for  her  to  do  something.  ‘‘  Let  me  go,  Alicia,’’  she 
said  to  her  sister ; ‘‘  I will  write  to  him.” 

‘‘  Write  to  him,  Jennie?” 

I will  write  to  him,  Alicia ; let  me  go,  please.” 

So  she  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room  and  locked  herself 
m,  and  sat  down  to  write.  She  began — 

“ You  have  deceived  me,  Mr.  Tyrone  ; your  own  heart  will 
tell  you  how.” 

‘‘  Romance  and  folly !”  she  said,  bitterly,  tearing  up  that 
sheet  and  flinging  it  into  the  fire  ; and  then  began  another, 
vesolving  to  be  proud  and  calm,  but  found  that  she  had 
written  just  this — 

‘‘  Oh,  my  only  love  ! how  could  you  have  deceived  me  ?” 

She  fired  up  in  anger  over  her  own  weakness,  and  tore  this 
too  and  burnt  it.  Now  and  then  she  stopped  and  asked 
herself,  Is  this  real  ? Am  I writing  thus  to  Tyrone,  my 
hero,  my  love  who  kissed  me  the  other  day  when  we  were  so 
happy  ?”  And  then  she  saw  the  face  of  the  child  come  u;» 
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Detween  lier  and  him,  and  slie  wrote  with,  a tolerably  firm 
iand — 

Me.  Tyrone, — Our  engagement  was  made  too  hurriedly, 
and  when  I did  not  know  to  what  I was  pledging  myself.  I 
Tcnoiv  now,  and  I ask  yc:ii  to  release  me.  This  will  not  affect 
your  happiness,  and  mine  in  any  case  is  gone  for  ever.’’ 

She  felt  herself  softening  and  breaking  down  over  her  owr 
words,  and  so  she  brought  her  line  to  a sharp  conclusion, 
signed  herself  “ Jennie  Aspar,”  sealed  the  letter,  addressed  it 
firmly,  and  went  downstairs  to  Alicia.  ‘‘Will  you  send  that 
for  me,  please  ?”  she  said  to  her  sister. 

Alicia  took  the  letter  and  vaguely  turned  it  over.  “ You 
were  not  long,”  she  said.  “ Is  it — is  it  all  over,  Jennie  ?” 

“ It’s  all  over,”  said  Jennie,  turnin^j  away. 

Alicia  put  her  arm  round  her  sister^ s waist  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  The  cheek  was  as  cold  as  marble,  and  Jennie  made 
not  the  slightest  response  to  her  sister’s  little  demonstration 
of  affection. 

“ Well,”  Mr.  Prinker  asked,  when  he  came  home  that  day 
to  luncheon,  “ how  does  she  bear  it  ?” 

“Very  well,  dear.  She  has  written  to  him.” 

“ Written  to  him  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  it’s  all  right,  I’m  sure.  It’s  all  over,  I know  ; 
she  said  so.” 

“ That’s  right.  I knew  she  would  act  like  a proper  English 
girl.  And  she  bears  up  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  very  well.  Jennie  always  had  great  spirit.  I 
was  quite  surprised  how  well  she  bore  up  when  poor  papa 
died.  She  went  about  and  did  everything.” 

“ Very  glad,  I am  sure,”  said  Mr.  Prinker,  with  a sigh  of 
relief,  hoping  he  might  never  have  to  do  his  duty  again  in 
the  same  sort  of  way.  “He  has  left  town,  I hear,  for 
Ireland.” 

“ Indeed ! So  much  the  better ; but  I hope  he  will  get  the 
letter.” 

“ Oh  yes,  he’s  sure  to;  they  always  have  their  letters  sent 
on.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  government  including 
him  in  a prosecution,  but  I don’t  suppose  that’s  likely ; that 
sort  of  thing  doesn’t  do  now  in  such  a case.  They  say  he’s 
been  to”  (Mr.  Prinker  named  the  Prime  Minister),  “ or  the 
Home  Office,  or  somewhere,  and  made  some  sort  of  expla- 
nation; but  I should  think  that  isn’t  likely.  Cad sby  says 
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it’s  true,  and  tliat  lie  laiows  it ; but  I should  tliinb  they’d 
hardly  receive  him.  They  ought  not  to,  but  one  can’t  say  ; 
they  do  such  odd  things  sometimes  now.  Granger  says  he 
has  offered  to  go  to  America,  but  that’s  nonsense,  I should 
think.” 

“ I wish  he  would  go,”  said  Alicia,  ruefully. 

So  do  I,  I’m  sure  ; but  he  wont,  depend  upon  it.  He’s 
too  fond  of  London  life,  and  all  that.  Quentin,  who’s  a 
devilish  sharp  fellow,  says  he’s  pretty  sure  to  marry  Mrs. 
Lorn  now.  She  has  plenty  of  money,  and  is  fond  of  him, 
and  she  wouldn’t  care,  Quentin  says,  about  the — about  that 
business,  you  know.  She’ll  have  thejn  sent  out  of  the  way — » 
provided  for  somehow.  People  don’t  mind  that  sort  of  thing 
so  much  in  the  south,  I believe.” 

‘‘  I am  glad  Jennie  is  rescued  from  him,”  Mrs.  Prinker 
said,  with  something  like  ivarmth  ; and  that  was  supposed  to 
be  the  ej^itaph  of  Jennie’s  love. 

Colonel  Quentin  came  that  night,  and  cautiously,  curiously 
studied  Jennie’s  looks.  The  girl  dined  at  the  table  as  usual, 
and  seemed  quite  composed. 

‘‘Bears  it  very  well,  don’t  she?”  Mr.  Prinker  asked,  as 
they  sat  alone. 

“ I don’t  know,”  Quentin  answered.  “ Perhaps  I don’t 
quite  understand  your  English  ways ; but  she  seems  to  me 
like  a girl  turning  into  stone.” 

So  she  was.  For  days  Jennie  Aspar  seemed  like  nothing 
but  a girl  turning  into  stone. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IMeanwhile  Tyrone,  full  of  confidence  and  courage,  sped 
on  to  Ireland.  He  had  really  had  that  interview  with  one  of 
the  higher  powers  which  Mr.  Prinker  refused  to  believe. 
A Minister  of  genius  and  high  spirit  has  already  been 
mentioned,  who  saw  what  was  manly  in  Tyrone,  and  to  him 
our  hero  had  frankly  explained  his  views,  and  his  whole 
position  in  relation  to  Fenianism,  and  his  honest  purpose  in 
hastening  over  to  Ireland.  Needless  to  add  that  Tyrone  said 
nothing,  and  was  not  expected  to  say  anything,  about  his 
source  of  information,  or  even  about  those  who  had  thrust 
liheir  confidence  on  him.  The  whole  purport  of  Tyrone’s 
lommunication  only  amounted  to  this — “I,  for  the  sake  of 
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my  own  country,  am  anxious  to  prevent  tlie  growtli  of 
Fenianisni  there.  I cannot  share  in  your  ways  of  action ; I 
do  not  want  to  co-operate  with  you,  for  your  object  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  first  of  all,  and  mine  is  the  good  of  Old 
Ireland  first  of  all.  But  if  you  will  trust  me  and  not  thwart 
me,  I may  serve  both  objects.’^  The  Minister  appreciated 
Tyrone,  believed  in  his  integrity,  did  not  think  any  the  worse 
of  him  for  loving  his  own  people  best,  even  in  their  errors, 
and  spoke  a kindly  farewell  to  him. 

So  Tyrone  set  out  for  Ireland,  and  the  last  thing  he  did 
before  leaving  Clarges  Street  was  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
little  glove  which  Jennie  gave  him,  or  which  he  took  from 
her,  in  Hyde  Park,  and  which  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  their 
mutual  confidence.  It  was  strange  how  his  spirits  rose  as  he 
travelled  on  that  night.  He  felt  boyishly  elate.  He  had  a 
kind  of  faith  that  he  was  going  to  do  some  good  for  poor 
Old  Ireland,  and  he  hugged  himself  in  the  thought  of  Jennie’s 
love,  and  of  the  life  that  opened  before  him.  He  had  flung 
far  away  from  him  all  the  follies  and  unworthiness  of  his 
past,  onid  began  to  see  his  better  nature  growing  gradually 
disenthralled  and  strong. 

In  Ireland  he  soon  found  that  his  task  was  not  easy; 
Fenianism  seemed  to  have  bitten  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
people.  He  went  about  his  county  addressing  public  meet- 
ings against  it  and  preaching  to  people  in  private ; and  his 
public  meetings  were  often  interrupted,  while  his  private 
warnings  went  for  nothing  among  those  who  alone  stood  in 
need  of  them.  His  influence  with  the  peasantry  had  sadly 
decayed ; they  already  looked  upon  him  as  a renegade  and  a 
semi-Englishman.  The  young  men  in  the  towns  were  ardent 
for  a policy  more  bold  and  a nationalism  more  aggressive 
than  his.  The  wild  faith  in  something  grand  to  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  the  American  Fenians  filled  whole  districts,  and 
put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  argument  and  common  sense. 
Tyrone  heard  nothing  of  Macan  and  his  confederates,  but 
there  were  numberless  indications  that  Fenianism  was  moving 
stealthily  up  and  down  the  country,  and  that  a stroke  of 
some  kind  was  in  preparation. 

Meanwhile  the  nationalist  journals  began  to  proclaim  that 
Tyrone  no  longer  really  represented  his  county ; that  at  the 
very  next  election  he  would  be  thrown  out  by  a large  majority, 
and  that  the  sooner  some  better  candidate  offered  himself  the 
more  agreeable  it  would  be  for  the  constituency.  Every  day 
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some  taunting  article  appeared,  reflecting  on  tlie  pseudo- 
representative,’’  who  only  kept  his  seat  because  his  con- 
stituency had  not  yet  had  a chance  of  dismissing  him  with 
contempt  and  a curse.  Several  times  he  was  advised  in 
print  to  resign  decently  and  not  wait  for  actual  expulsion. 

At  last  a deputation  of  his  own  constituency — a number  of 
delegates  representing  a considerable  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituency— formally  waited  on  Tyrone,  and  requested  that  as 
he  no  longer  represented  their  opinions  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  resign  the  seat.  This  Tyrone  jjromptly  refused  to 
do ; he  declared  his  conviction  that  all  the  intelligence  and 
even  the  numerical  majority  of  the  constituency  were  still 
with  him,  and  he  courteously  bowed  the  deputation  out,  and 
felt  in  his  heart  bitter  and  furious. 

The  newspapers  began  nevertheless  to  report  that  there 
was  about  to  be  an  immediate  vacancy  in  the  county ; that 
Tyrone  would  have  to  resign ; that  a requisition,  signed  by 
all  his  constituents  except  the  agents  of  the  non-resident 
English  landlords,  was  about  to  be  presented  to  him,  calling- 
on  him  to  resign.  Eival  candidates  already  began  to  show 
themselves ; and  one  suddely  dropped  from  the  clouds,  virhose 
candidature  speedily  became  a formidable  fact. 

Mr.  Hamilcar  Halbert  was  a barrister  in  the  Temple  who 
possessed  a small  annual  income,  a handsome  person,  graceful 
manners,  a glib  tongue,  and  a boundless  ambition.  He  was 
a very  clever  advocate,  and  he  had  in  his  younger  days  fleshed 
his  rhetorical  sword  against  roystering  democrats  in  the 
Temple  Forum  Discussion  Society,  where  no  man  was  more 
fluent,  more  ready,  more  full  of  antitheses,  invective,  and 
rounded  sentences.  Mr.  Halbert  had  not  lately  frequented 
the  Temple  Forum,  and  was  getting  on  very  well  at  the  bar, 
but  not  so  fast  as  his  indolence  and  his  ambition  at  once 
desired ; therefore  he  longed  to  get  into  Parliament,  feeling 
a pretty  reasonable  confidence  that  his  capacity  as  a debater 
there  would  do  more  to  advance  him  quickly  in  his  profession 
than  years  of  slow  and  steady  drudgery  in  the  courts.  So  he 
kept  his  eye  open  for  a chance,  but  in  England  he  saw  none.  > 
He  could  not  S2:>end  a great  deal  of  money,  and  he  was 
practically  unknown  in  politics.  Once  or  twice  when  an 
opportunity  seemed  to  offer,  and  he  had  actually  began  to 
court  some  particular  borough,  he  had  hardly  taken  his  first 
steps  when  behold  some  man  or  men  of  real  political  mark 
and  infiuence  came  into  the  field,  and  Mr.  Halbert  was 
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extin guislied.  He  did  not  despair,  for  lie  had  too  much  faith 
in  himself  and  in  his  chances,  and  he  was  only  forty  years 
old.  But  he  began  to  extend  his  horizon. 

How  Mr.  Halbert  read  a paragraph  in  one  of  the  London 
papers  about  Tyrone  and  his  constituency.  His  eye  lighted 
with  a new  hope.  He  sent  for  a bundle  of  Irish  papers  and 
went  into  the  matter.  Then  he  sent  for  more  Irish  papers, 
nationalist,  and  he  read  himself  well  np  in  Fenianism.  He 
went  to  the  Temple  library  and  studied  several  books  upon 
Ireland.  Hext  he  boldly  sent  to  the  Irish  papers  an  address, 
dated  from  the  Temple,  London,  in  which  he  announced  him- 
self as  an  Englishman  w^ho  deeply  lamented  the  wrongs  done 
to  Ireland,  a Protestant  who  sympathized  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  a Liberal  who  was  re- 
solved to  embrace  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  principle  of 
the  rights  of  nationalities.  He  vaguely  hinted  at  a ]plehiscite, 
and  darkly  suggested  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  w^ould  have 
been  set  right  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  certain  Irish- 
men who,  although  the  natural  representatives  of  a great 
cause,  had  chosen  to  make  it  subservient  to  social  position  in 
London,  and  the  patronizing  smile  of  a Minister.  The  address 
was  very  cleverly  drawn  up.  At  first  it  was  hardly  thought  of 
in  the  constituency,  but  when  Mr.  Halbert  himself  quickly 
followed  and  went  to  work,  holding  meeting  after  meeting, 
people  began  to  think  seriously  of  it.  Halbert  talked  admir- 
ably ; he  was  beyond  all  question  a rising  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  English  bar ; he  had  money  enough  to  make 
him  seem  quite  a liberal  and  dashing  gentleman  in  an  Irish 
country  town,  and  there  was  a great  deal  in  the  resolute 
cheery  way  in  which  he  went  in  to  win.  Nothing  has  greater 
fascination  for  an  Irish  constituency  than  the  idea  that  an 
Englishman  is  spontaneously  devoting  himself  to  their  cause. 
Mr.  Halbert  justified  Fenianism  by  all  the  rights  of  national 
freedom,  and  swept  half  the  population  of  the  county  along 
with  him  by  the  emphatic  declaration,  ‘‘  Were  I not  an  Eng- 
lishman, I do  not  blush  to  say  that  I should  be  a Fenian  !’’ 

Hot  to  do  Mr.  Halbert  any  grave  injustice,  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  actual  organization 
of  Fenianism.  He  saw  no  harm  therefore  in  flattering  what 
he  believed  to  be  a mere  Irish  delusion,  and  he  went  in  fo? 
Fenianism  in  Ireland  just  as  he  would  have  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  some  semi-mythical  Welsh  bard  at  an  Eistedd- 
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fcdd.  Bat  tlie  effect  was  a wonderful  success.  Mr.  Halbert’ 
words  flew  througli  the  country,  they  were  repeated  every- 
where and  placarded  everywhere,  and  the  orator  himself  was 
only  too  glad  to  say  them  over  again  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity. To  enhance  the  effect,  it  so  happened  that  two  or 
three  men  were  committed  to  prison  for  supposed  Fenianism, 
by  some  local  justice,  on  evidence  manifestly  insufficient,  and 
with  a tolerable  disregard  for  law.  Mr.  Halbert  seized  this 
heaven-sent  chance,  and  so  overwhelmed  the  authorities  with 
eloquence  and  constitutional  law,  that  the  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  released  by  the  Government,  and  the  whole 
county  went  wild  over  the  brilliant  English  lawyer  wffio  had 
turned  from  his  splendid  career  in  the  English  Courts,  to 
extract  from  a despotic  power  some  justice  for  the  Irish 
peasant. 

At  first  Tyrone  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  all  this : but  it 
soon  became  no  laughing  matter.  When  some  of  his  sup- 
porters demanded  whether  the  constituency  would  forsake 
its  own  flesh  and  blood  for  a stranger  and  a Saxon,  Mr.  Hal- 
bert retorted  rather  effectively  by  demanding  how  many  con- 
secutive months  of  his  life  Tyrone  had  spent  in  Ireland; 
whether  it  was  in  Ireland  and  for  Ireland’s  benefit  he  had 
squandered  his  property ; whether  he  could  find  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin;  whether  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  and  Belgravia  are  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Halbert 
likened  Tyrone  to  the  distinguished  Irishman  who  declared 
that  Ireland  was  a capital  country  to  live  out  of.  Gentle- 
men,” Mr.  Halbert  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  most  telling 
addresses,  “ I own  my  crime — I am  an  Englishman.  I do 
not  deny  the  claim  of  my  honourable  opponent — he  is  an 
Irishman.  But  he  is  an  Irishman  who  devotes  himself  to 
England — I am  an  Englishman  who  devotes  himself  to  Ire- 
land. It  is  for  an  Irish  constituency  to  choose  between  us.’^ 
The  hurrahs  which  followed  might  have  been  heard  half  a 
mile  off.  \ 

How  all  this,  vexatious  as  it  was,  need  not  have  disturbed 
Tyrone.  There  was  no  ‘‘honourable  opponent”  in  the  elec- 
tioneering sense,  for  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  no  prospect 
of  any  immediate  occasion  for  an  election.  Tyrone  was 
member  for  the  county,  and  Mr.  Halbert  might  have  talked 
himself  hoarse  without  affecting  him.  Perhaps  before  thv 
next  general  election  things  might  have  taken  an  entirely 
new  turn,  and  Tyrone  might  have  become  popular  again. 
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But  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  be  goaded  into  a step 
which  was  perhaps  Quixotic  rather  than  chivalrous.  Taunted 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  with  being  only  a nominal  repre- 
sentative, an  incubus  on  the  people  and  the  constituency, 
challenged  on  all  sides  to  come  to  a contest  and  try  his  claims 
by  submitting  them  to  a public  decision,  Tyrone  followed  his 
natural  impulse  or  instinct.  He  vowed  that  no  one  bearing  ^ 
his  name  should  ever  be  supposed  to  hold  any  place  which 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  countrymen  did  not  freely 
give  him,  and  he  announced  his  determination  to  resign  his 
seat  for  the  express  purpose  of  offering  himself  again  as  a 
candidate,  and  allowing  the  constituency  to  choose  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Halbert. 

Two  or  three  nights  after,  Mr.  Prinker,  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  surprised  to  hear  one  of  the  Treasury 
Secretaries  move  for  a new  writ  for  the  county  represented  by 
Tyrone,  in  the  room  of  the  latter  honourable  member,  who 
had  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

‘‘Done  up?”  asked  Mr.  Prinker  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
Cadsby,  who  sat  near. 

“ Believe  not,”  Cadsby  replied.  “ Going  to  stand  again, 
people  tell  me.” 

“ What  does  that  mean  ?” 

“ Some  requisition  from  his  constituents,  I hear — a local 
quarrel.  Brian  Born’s  an  absurd  fellow  to  pay  any  attention 
to  them  ; I Avould  not  if  I were  he.” 

“ No  ; I don’t  think  a man  ought  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,” 
Mr.  Prinker  said,  gravely.  “ Mere  Quixotism  and  nonsense.”’ 

The  Quixotism  and  nonsense,  however,  was  an  accomplished! 
fact ; and  Tyrone  was  already  making  every  preparation  he 
could  for  the  coming  struggle,  deeply  regretting  that  he  had 
not  resigned  of  his  own  free  will  long  ago ; but  resolved,  that 
as  things  were  now,  he  would  fight  the  course. 

Meanwhile  he  wrote  to  Jennie,  and  got  no  answer.  His 
letter  never  reached  her  hands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prinker  made 
up  their  minds  that  as  all  had  been  broken  ofi*,  and  as  in  the 
meantime  something  quite  new  and  decisive  promised  to 
occur,  it  would  be  mere  madness  to  allow  Jennie  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Tyrone.  It  was  stoj)ped,  and  sent  back  to  him 
unopened. 

As  yet,  in  his  rapid  movements  and  changings  of  address, 
ne  had  not  received  Jennie  Aspar’s  letter,  and  laiew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed.  It  was  while  engaged  in  a conference 
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with,  his  Committee  one  evening  that  several  letters  were  put 
into  his  hands.  He  picked  out  at  once  Jennie’s,  and  one 
which  was  evidently  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Prinker.  He 
read  Jennie’s,  and  was  noticed  by  those  around  him  to  turn 
very  pale  and  start.  He  opened  Mr.  Prinker’ s : it  only  con- 
tained his  own  letter  returned.  Tyrone  hastily  excused 
himself,  and  left  the  room.  He  was  absent  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  his  absence  surprised  his  political  friends. 
Then  he  came  back  looking  still  very  pale  and  stern.  He  at 
once  resumed  the  conference  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

‘‘  I am  afraid  you  have  heard  bad  news,  Tyrone  ?”  one  of 
liis  friends  said,  for  you  seem  to  have  had  a shock.  Some- 
thing unexpected?” 

“ Unexpected  ? Yes  !” 

‘‘  Ho  death,  I hope  ?” 

‘‘Oh  no;  no  death.  Ho  death.  At  least  there  is  no  on 
dead  that  I know  of.” 

“ Anything  concerning  us  here  ? Excuse  my  asking — I 
mean  anything  about  this  business.” 

“ Hothing  at  all.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince  ! let  the  galled 
fade  wince  !” 

His  friend  thought  Tyrone’s  manner  somewhat  strange, 
but  of  course  pressed  his  questionings  no  further.  For  the 
rest  of  the  night,  however,  our  hero’s  bearing  underwent  a 
decided  change.  An  unnatural  excitement  seemed  to  fill  him 
up.  He  talked  a great  deal,  and  bnllicintly,  and  apparently 
exulted  in  the  coming  contest.  He  drank  wine  much  more 
freely  than  was  his  habit,  and  was  rather  cynical  and  reckless 
in  his  talk.  When  the  Committee  were  separating  a crowd 
came  outside  the  house,  chiefly  composed  of  Tyrone’s  sup- 
porters, and  cheered  for  him.  Tyrone  went  to  the  window, 
and  addressed  them  in  a speech  full  of  audacious  rhetoric 
and  heedless  brilliancy,  in  which  for  the  first  time  during  the 
contest  he  opened  fire  upon  his  opponent  with  a personal 
attack.  He  showed  up  vivaciously  and  effectively  the  London 
barrister,  who,  burning  for  promotion  and  despairing  of 
inducing  any  English  constituency  to  accept  him,  had  the 
hardiness  to  take  his  rejected  claims  and  transfer  them  to  an 
Irish  population.  Tyrone  drew  a humorous  picture  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  Temple,  borrowing  a map  of  Ireland  to  find  out 
the  whereabouts  of  the  county  he  proposed  to  honour  with 
his  candidature ; and  appealed  to  Irishmen  v/ith  any  particle 
of  spirit  in  them  not  to  inflict  upon  their  country  the  last 
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^iegradation  by  compelling  ber  to  kneel  down  and  become  a 
Etep  on  which  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  lawyer  might 
mount  to  an  illegitimate  promotion.  The  audience  grew  wild 
with  delight,  and  many  of  Tyrone’s  friends  insisted  that  if  he 
had  begun  the  campaign  in  that  sort  of  way  he  might  have 
driven  his  opponent  from  the  field. 

Did  you  ever  see  Tyrone  in  such  spirits  said  the  friend 
who  had  questioned  him  to  another.  “ I was  afraid  he  had 
got  some  bad  news  that  time  he  left  the  room  this  evening ; 
but,  by  Jove,  it  must  have  been  some  famous  piece  of  good 
news  he  got  that  threw  him  into  such  splendid  humour.” 

The  scene  of  this  evening  was  the  capital  town,  the  assize 
town  of  the  county.  The  ruined  castle,  which  was  about  the 
last  tangible  evidence  of  what  had  been  the  family  greatness 
of  the  Tyrones,  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  sea-coast,  some 
thirty  miles  off.  This  town,  where  our  hero  now  is,  consisted 
of  one  long,  rather  broad,  and  very  straggling  main  street, 
.with  a court-house  and  a bank,  both  made  of  a whitish  stone, 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  a big  military  barrack  at  the  other,  two 
hotels  midway ; a few  streets  with  suburban-looking  houses 
'branching  off  on  either  side,  then  several  squalid  cottages, 
and  then  a wide,  waste,  boggy  plain.  The  events  of  the  year 
were  the  races  and  the  assizes.  At  present,  however,  there 
were  some  special  excitements.  There  were  the  thick  and 
fast  rumours  of  coming  Fenian  risings,  of  the  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Heaven  knows  what  legions  of  American  sympa- 
thizers, and  there  was  the  nearer  and  more  palpable  excite- 
ment of  the  election  meetings.  The  town,  therefore,  bubbled 
and  boiled  over  with  commotion.  The  very  pigs  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  prevailing  animation,  and,  instead  of  lounging 
and  nozzling  at  their  leisure  along  the  main  street,  ran  briskly 
squeaking  hither  and  thither,  disturbed  by  the  unwonted 
movements  of  rapid  and  increasing  crow^ds.  Mr.  Halbert’s 
Committee  had  its  head- quarters  at  one  hotel,  Mr.  Tyrone’s 
in  the  other,  and  speech-making  of  some  kind  was  going  on 
pretty  well  all  the  day.  There  was,  however,  little  of 
drunkenness,  and  there  w^as  absolutely  no  bribery.  The  heat 
of  the  political  issue — Fenianism  or  no  Fenianism — had  at 
£ill  events  burned  out  the  worst  baseness  of  electioneering 
jmd  purified  the  air.  The  money  which  Madame  Pinel  had 
paid  over  to  Tyrone  was  not  drawn  upon  so  lavishly  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

But,  however  all  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Tyrone 
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hai  little  leisure  for  solitary  reflection.  His  energetic  sup- 
porters almost  turned  day  into  niglit,  and  tlie  corridors  of  liis 
hotel  hardly  ever  failed  to  echo  to  the  clattering  of  noisy  and 
rapid  feet.  This  particular  evening  Tyrone  longed  to  be 
alone.  His  mind  was  literally  tempest-tossed.  He  had  to 
get  through  hour  after  hour  of  speech-making  and  listening 
to  speeches,  of  talking  and  listening  to  talk.  Half  a dozen 
times  after  he  had,  as  he  thought,  got  rid  of  all  his  friends 
and  enemies  for  the  night  his  door  was  besieged  by  new 
visitors,  advisers,  and  partisans.  It  was  past  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  he  was  fairly  left  alone,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  certain  to  be  allowed  no  solitude  after  six. 

Alone,  then,  at  last,  he  took  out  Jennie’s  letter  and  read 
it  again  and  again.  At  first  it  had  merely  been  a bewildering 
shock  like  a blow  that  blinds  one.  He  read  and  studied  it 
now  more  calmly,  but  he  could  hardly  pretend  to  understand 
it  more  clearly.  “ Our  engagement  was  made  too  hurriedly 
and  when  I did  not  know  to  what  I was  pledging  myself.” 
Too  hurriedly  ? Yes  ; but  she  knew  everything — his  ruined 
future,  his  past  follies,  his  political  convictions — all.  I 
knov/  now,  and  I ask  you  to  release  me.”  What  does  she 
know  now  that  she  did  not  know  six  months  ago  ? Had  any 
one  calumniated  him  ? Perhaps  the  actual  truth  when  ex- 
l^ounded  by  some  such  enemy  and  Philistine  as  Prinker  might 
seem  enough  to  Jennie.  But  this  was  not  what  he  had 
believed  of  her.  He  thought  she  would  have  scorned  the 
talk  of  such  people  as  that,  and  that  she  would  have  clung 
firmly  to  him  through  all.  The  thing  was  plain  now ; she 
was  not  what  he  had  believed  her.  The  young  man  was 
bitterly  wounded  in  his  love  and  in  his  pride.  He  loved  her 
dearly,  in  a man’s  way  as  fully  and  fondly  as  she  loved  him. 
He  had  given  her  all  the  faith  of  his  warm  and  trusting 
nature;  he  had  believed  in  her  as  one  believes  in  heaven. 
He  was  so  single-minded  that  he  could  not  conceive  the 
i:>03sibility  of  his  distrusting  her.  He  had  become  purified 
and  strengthened  in  the  hope  of  being  worthy  of  her.  Her 
image  had  of  late  been  with  him  always.  For  her  he  had 
abandoned  all  the  cherished  iveakness  of  his  family  traditions, 
and  had  paid  positive  court  to  people  whom  he  would  other- 
wise have  despised.  Mr.  Prinker,  if  he  would,  could  now 
tell  all  the  world  how  the  last  of  the  Tyrones  had  craved  for 
the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law  and  had  been  contemptuously 
rejected. 
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But  foremost  in  his  mind,  above  all  these  less  noble 
thoughts,  was  the  sickening  conviction  that  he  had  been 
miserably  deluding  himself  all  this  time,  and  that  there  was 
no  such  being  as  the  girl  whom  he  thought  he  knew — whom 
he  so  passionately  loved,  and  who,  as  he  believed,  loved  him. 
The  worst  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  women  from  the  word 
of  satire  and  the  lij)s  of  cynicism  \vas  justified,  and  by  Jenni 
Aspar. 

“ What  a fool  I have  been !”  the  excited  young  man  ex 
claimed.  “ What  a blind  and  miserable  fool ! Well,  there’ 
an  end  of  that.  I will  release  you,  Jennie,  from  all  engage- 
ment to  me.  Could  I ever  have  dreamed  of  this  ? But  I can 
see  it  all  now.  They  talked  her  over  and  told  her  anything 
they  pleased  of  me,  truth  and  lies  together,  and  she  yielded 
and  did  just  as  they  bade  her.  They  are  mean  and  miserable 
liars,  but  how  could  she  abandon  me  for  them  ? Yes,  she  has 
done  it.” 

Yague  projects  or  purposes  of  vengeance  were  floating 
through  his  mind,  Yengeance  on  whom?  On  this,  that, 
and  the  other  person,  according  as  his  frantic  conjecture 
fancied  that  now  and  then  it  seized  a victim.  But  all  this 
was  idle,  and  he  soon  knew  it.  He  was  probably  only  at  the 
worst  sacrificed  to  the  respectabilities  of  life.  The  only  one 
who  really  deserved  his  rage  and  resentment  was  himself. 

Tyrone  sat  in  one  posture,  leaning  forward  and  gazing 
upon  the  grate  where  the  white  ashes  of  the  extinct  turf  fire 
lay  in  heaps.  He  sat  in  this  one  posture,  unconscious  of 
everything  around  and  about  him  for  more  than  an  hour, 
holding  between  his  fingers  his  faded  and  burnt-out  cigar. 
The  striking  of  a clock  at  length  aroused  him ; he  stood  up, 
shivered,  and  relighted  his  cigar  at  the  lamp. 

‘‘So  that  dream  is  over!”  he  said,  bitterly,  to  himself. 
“ There  passes  away  my  first  and  last  thought  of  love.  Well, 
there’s  still  a world  remaining.  Jennie,  good-bye.” 

He  flung  his  hand  suddenly  upwards  as  if  he  were  flinging 
something  far  away  for  ever.  Then  he  sat  down  again. 
There  were  writing  materials  scattered  over  the  table — pens, 
ink-bottles,  all  manner  of  sheets  and  scraps  of  paper  and 
envelopes,  scrawled  almost  all  of  them  with  fragments  of 
draft  addresses,  suggestions,  names,  calculations,  and  the 
like.  He  took  out  an  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  Jennie ; 
then  he  drew  forth  the  glove  which  he  had  taken  from  her, 
and,  after  gazing  at  it  sadly,  and  perhaps  irresolutely,  for  a 
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moment,  he  folded  it  in  the  envelope.  “ There’s  your  release, 
Jennie,”  he  .muttered  to  himself.  “ I was  to  keep  it  until 
you  ceased  to  believe  in  me.  Well,  I have  done  so,  and  I 
return  it  now.” 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  if  he  sent  it  through  the 
post  directly  to  Jennie,  it  might  be  sent  back  to  him  by  Mr. 
Prinker  unopened.  He  enclosed  the  envelope  in  another 
which  he  addressed  to  Madame  Pinel,  begging  her  to  give  it 
herself  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Jennie  Aspar. 

“ She  will  understand  it,”  he  said  to  himself.  And  now, 
Jennie,  we  are  both  free.” 

But  his  passion  and  pain  only  broke  out  again  and  raved 
more  violently,  and  he  felt  almost  ready,  like  the  hopeless 
and  joyless  being  in  the  great  poem,  to  curse  love  and  faith 
and  hope  and  patience. 

And  so  the  morning  came  and  brought  him  his  electioneer- 
ing work  and  his  noisy  partisans  again,  and  dragged  him 
back  into  prosaic  life  and  bustle,  where  he  bore  his  pain  and 
his  loneliness,  his  disappointment  and  his  bitterness,  along 
with  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  next  day  went  by,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  Jennie 
Aspar  heard  nothing  from  Tyrone,  and  still  lived  Heaven 
only  knows  how.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  the  unhappy 
girl  cherished  a sick  and  fond  hope  that  she  might  hear  some 
explanation  from  him,  or  even — she  almost  blushed  at  the 
very  thought — some  penitent  confession  and  appeal  for  for- 
giveness. It  is  probable  that  if  Tyrone  had  appeared  there 
upon  her  threshold  and  given  her  no  time  for  thought,  but 
acknowledged  the  worst  and  merely  implored  her  pardon,  she 
could  not  have  withstood  his  appeal.  Her  special  misery  was 
in  this  distress,  that  not  alone  was  she  cut  off  from  any  pos- 
sible confidence  with  any  other  mortal  creature  as  to  her 
thoughts  and  longings,  but  that  she  dared  not  even  frankly 
acknowledge  them  to  herself.  She  kept  assuring  herself  over 
and  over  again  that  she  did  not  wish — that  she  would  not 
have — that  which  in  her  secret  soul  she  only  craved  for. 

There  can  be  no  explanation,”  she  said,  firmly,  to  herself, 
^ and  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,  for  he  is  not  the  Tyrone  I 
loved,  and  all  is  over ;”  but  in  her  deepest  heart  she  feared 
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that  slie  was  capable  of  forgiving  him,  and  even  of  wishing 
that  he  might  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

Let  who  can  explain  it,  it  is  the  certain  and  cruel  fact  that 
women  who  would  reject,  despite  the  evidence  of  their  very 
senses,  all  other  accusations  against  the  man  they  love,  will 
easily  believe  a charge  of  faithlessness — a charge  which  brings 
in  some  other  woman.  Jennie  might  well  be  excused  if  she 
believed  this  particular  charge  against  Tyrone,  for  surely 
there  seemed  evidence  enough  to  place  it  beyond  doubt.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  question  it,  but  in  her  secret  soul  she 
feared  that  she  could  forgive  it,  and  therefore  vowed  to  her- 
self, in  the  hope  to  strengthen  her  weak  resolve,  that  it  never 
could  be  forgiven.  I am  not  the  Hut-brown  Maid,’’  she 
thought,  to  consent  to  share  her  lover’s  heart  with  another 
woman.”  All  the  time  she  pitied  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  and 
could  not  scorn  her  as  much  as  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  have 
done. 

But  meanwhile  there  was  no  room  for  pardon  or  compro- 
mise, for  the  days  went  on  and  Jennie  Aspar  heard  nothing 
from  Tyrone.  The  first  sharp  excitement  of  the  discovery 
over,  she  began  to  pine  and  languish.  If  ever  a sick  human 
soul  did,  with  all  its  strength,  long  for  release  from  the 
bondage  of  life,  Jennie  Aspar’s  soul  was  now  filled  with  such 
a longing.  She  craved  for  death,  and  began  to  feel  as  if  she 
could  have  no  idea  of  hope  or  rest  but  in  the  stillness  of  the 
grave.  All  her  spirits  had  left  her.  She  was  listless  and 
weary.  Sleep  did  not  appear  to  have  any  power  to  refresh 
her,  nor  food  to  restore  her  strength.  She  had  lost  even  the 
power  of  contradiction,  and  her  once  quick  impetuous  tenij^er 
had  tamed  itself  down  to  mere  apathy.  Mr.  Prinker  greatly 
admired  her  self-control,  and  the  ladylike  dignity  with  which 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable 
engagement.  He  praised  Jennie  every  day  to  Alicia,  who 
was  glad  to  hear  her  sister  praised,  but  could  hardly  under- 
stand Jennie’s  demeanour,  and  sometimes  began  to  cherish  a 
faint  ray  of  comforting  assurance  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
Jennie  had  not  cared  so  much  about  Tyrone  as  they  all  ima- 
gined. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Quentin  had  openly  renewed,  and  even 
pressed,  his  offer  of  marriage.  His  bearing  for  many  days 
was  at  once  so  respectful  ^ind  so  sympathetic  that  Jennie  felt 
grateful  at  heart,  and  she  had  always  liked  his  conversation 
and  his  manner  towards  her.  When,  one  sudden  moment,  he 
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Sranldy  renewed  his  former  apj)eal,  it  was  done  manfully  and 
without  insistance.  He  conveyed  to  her  in  a quick  word  or  two 
\hat  he  knew  how  she  had  loved  and  been  disappointed,  and 
he  even  reminded  her  that  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted  that 
disappointment ; and  then  he  told  her,  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
earnestness,  that  he  loved  her  to  the  very  uttermost.  And 
this  was  true.  All  the  passion  of  his  nature  had  concentrated 
itself  into  a love  for  her.  He  told  her  that  he  was  determined 
to  win  her  love  ; and,  more  than  that,  to  deserve  it  he  would 
wait  any  time,  he  would  undergo  any  test  or  probation,  but  he 
would  not  recognise  a final  refusal. 

At  first  Jennie  repelled  all  this  firmly,  though  she  could  not 
help  being  touched — no  girl  could — by  this  complete  devo- 
tion, and  the  homage  of  a love  that  flattered  by  realities  and 
not  by  compliments.  But  she  was  pressed  upon  by  her 
sister  and  her  sister’s  husband.  She  was  alone  in  soul.  She 
was  disaj)pointed  and  miserable  and  hopeless,  and  she  did 
sometimes  begin  to  think  that  if  with  her  life,  now  so  withered 
and  useless,  she  could  do  anything  to  make  a brave  man  happy, 
it  might  perhaps  be  the  best  thing  she  could  do  with  it.  It 
may  be  that  even  without  her  own  knowledge  some  of  the 
wounded  pride  of  a woman  who  believed  herself  offended  and 
deceived  might  have  come  to  Quentin’s  aid.  But  there  was 
one  thing  which  decidedly  helped  his  purpose,  his  intimation 
that  when  he  had  carried  through  certain  schemes  in  which 
he  was  then  occupied  he  meant  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Jennie  glowed  with  a sort  of  returning  life  at  the  thought  of 
being  taken  out  of  England — away,  far  away,  anywhere,  into- 
a new  country,  where  she  might  steep  herself  in  forgetful- 
ness. ISText  to  the  grave  itself  the  thought  of 'a  new  far 
country  has  most  fascination  for  the  disappointed  and  spirit- 
broken. 

Still,  when  pressed  most  earnestly,  she  would  only  say, 
“ Colonel  QuenUn,  I caiuiot  speak  of  this,  I cannot  indeed.” 

At  last  he  thought  he  had  caught  her  meaning,  as  in  truth 
he  had.  ‘‘  I understand  you  now.  Miss  Aspar,  and  I only 
think  the  better  of  you.  Your  feeling  is  quite  right.  Let  us^ 
not  speak  of  it  any  more  for  the  present.” 

For  he  said  to  himself,  “ She  has  not  yet  heard  from  him. 
He  is  busy  with  his  political  schemes,  or  he  is  trying  to  induce 
her  to  resume  the  old  engagement.  She  does  not  feel  quite 
free  of  him  yet.” 

Quentin  was  satisfied,  and  even  elated.  He  felt  tlmt  ho 
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was  gaining  ground  every  day.  He  believed  that,  bar  mira- 
cles, he  must  win.  He  had  staked  all  his  soul  on  winning, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  his  passion  for  this  girl  he  was 
becoming  indifferent  to  his  other  schemes.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  when  he  once  had  got  Jennie  for  his  wife  he 
would  take  her  away  to  his  own  country.  He  felt  no  scruple 
or  pang  of  remorse ; he  only  felt  that  he  could  not  c ire  one 
rush  for  life  any  more  if  he  did  not  have  her,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  be  a good  husband  and  to  make  her  happy.  He 
%vould  begin  a new  life  when  he  had  her  for  his  companion' 
She  should  be  proud  of  him,  and  would  surely  one  day  love 
him.  All  the  plans  and  schemes  he  had  come  to  v/ork  out — 
the  ambition,  the  revenge,  the  money — seemed  of  no  account 
now  when  compared  with  the  ‘‘  yes’^  or  “ no”  of  this  simple 
girl.  To  this  it  had  come  with  him,  and  he  knew  it. 

One  word  may  be  said  in  mere  palliation  of  the  selfishness 
of  one  who  had  so  many  sins  to  answer  for  and  whose  life 
proved  such  a failure.  Quentin  sincerely  believed  that  he 
would  make  Jennie  A spar  more  happy  than  Tyrone  could. 
He  believed  Tyrone  to  be  a worthless,  vain,  and  dissipated 
young  man,  incapable  of  loving  Jennie  as  he  loved  her. 
From  the  first  he  had  disliked  Tyrone,  regarding  him  as 
self-conceited  and  indolent,  and  in  every  way  admirably  suited 
as  a husband  for  Selina  Lorn. 

The  world,  therefore,  looked  bright  for  the  moment  to  Philip 
Quentin  and  he  felt  young  again,  as  if  new  blood  had  been 
poured  into  his  veins  with  the  impulse  of  a passionate  love 
far  stronger  than  ever  he  had  felt  in  his  youth.  After  all, 
young  people  delight  to  fan  their  little  love-flames  and  make 
them  seem  like  conflagrations,  for  the  pride  and  grandeur  of 
the  thing,  as  children  collecting  a few  dry  sticks  and  burning 
them  take  pleasure  in  fancying  that  the  world  is  on  fire.  But 
in  maturer  years  people  resist  the  emotion,  and  would  rather 
not  be  troubled  by  it  or  supposed  amenable  to  its  influence 
by  those  around.  Therefore  when  it  comes  it  comes  as  a 
very  conqueror,  and  wastes  all  else  to  make  its  stronghold 
the  more  secure  and  its  triumph  the  more  complete. 

That  same  night  the  Prinkers  had  a small  dinner  party — 
a few  business  connexions  of  Mr.  Prinker  and  their  wives, 
and  half  a dozen  people  who  came  in  the  evening.  It  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  affair,  intended  to  be  informal  and  pleasant,  the 
persons  invited  being  rather  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
gratified  by  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a wealthy  Member 
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of  Parliament  than  j)ersons  whom  the  Member  of  Parliament 
found  himself  honoured  hy  receiving.  Mr.  Printer  did  this 
sort  of  thing  at  pretty  regula^r  intervals,  and  thought  it 
proper  to  do.  Jennie  was  in  the  drawing-room  talking  with 
some  of  the  evening  arrivals,  the  guests  from  the  dining, 
room  not  liaving  yet  come  up,  when  a servant  came  to  say 
that  a laly — a person — particularly  wished  to  see  her. 
Jennie  started,  she  could  not  tell  why,  and  asked  if  Mrs. 
Prinker  v^as  not  meant.  No  ; the  person  particularly  desired 
to  see  Miss  Jennie  Aspar,  and  would  not  detain  her  a moment. 
So  Jennie  ordered  her  to  be  shown  into  a small  reception- 
room  below  stairs,  excused  herself,  and  went  down. 

Wondering  who  could  wish  to  speak  to  her,  and  why, 
Jennie  entered  the  reception-room.  It  was  but  faintly  lighted. 
A tall,  finely-made,  dark-complexioned-woman  was  there 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before.  Jennie  only  noticed  that 
she  had  very  beaming  dark  eyes,  and  that  she  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  something  like  distrust. 
At  least  the  eyes  in  the  dim  light  seemed  to  be  peering 
keenly,  as  if  resolved  to  see  all  they  could  to  criticise. 

This  was  what  Jennie  saw.  What  Madame  Pinel,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw — for  this  was  our  worthy  friend  Johanna, 
indeed — was  a very  beautiful  and  very  pale  girl  in  evening 
dress,  with  white  shoulders  and  a figure  fuller  than  at  first 
one  might  have  expected  from  an  appearance  that  seemed 
almost  childlike,  and  bright,  startled  eyes,  that  had  now  a 
certain  lividness  in  them  and  looked  hollow.  Johanna  took 
in  Jennie’s  whole  person  and  array  from  head  to  foot ; not  a 
detail  escaped  her.  She’s  a little  thing  for  a Tyrone  to  go 
wild  about,”  was  Madame  Pinel’s  first  impression.  “ I sup- 
pose it’s  the  eyes  or  the  shoulders.’^ 

“I  presume  you’re  Miss  Aspar,  Miss,”  Madame  Pinel 
oegan,  with  a somewhat  dignified  and,  so  to  speak,  reserved 
courtesy  ; ‘‘  Miss  Jennie  Aspar,  I mean.” 

“ I am  the  only  Miss  Aspar  there  is,”  Jennie  replied  in  a 
friendly  tone,  and  naturally  inclined  to  be  friendly  with  every 
one.  “ Wont  you  sit  down  ?” 

“ No,  thank  ye,  Miss.  I ask  your  pardon  for  disturbing 
you ; my  business  is  very  short.  I’m  happy  to  say.  It’s  only 
to  hand  ye  a letter.  Miss,  that  I was  to  put  into  your  own 
band.” 

lennie  so  palpably  started  that  Madame  Pinel  could  not 
out  observe  it. 
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I see  you  know  already  wko  it’s  from,  Miss,  and  I’m  frcQ 
to  tell  you  that  I wouldn’t  Lave  come  on  such  messages  ot 
my  own  good  will ; but  he  wrote  to  say  ho  had  reason  for 
asking  me,  and  it  would  be  new  times  with  me  when  I didn’t 
do  what  he  told  me.  I was  to  give  the  letter  into  your  own 
hand.  Miss,  and  there  it  is.” 

She  held  out  the  letter,  which  Jennie  was  at  first  about  to 
seize  impulsively;  but  then  as  im.pulsively  she  hesitated. 

‘‘  Why  does — why  does  he — Mr.  Tyrone,  send  a letter  by 
you  ? I don’t  understand  this.” 

ISTor  I don’t  understand  it  neither,  Miss ; but  I suppose 
it’s  no  business  of  mine  to  understand  anything  about  it. 
Here’s  the  letter,  Miss.” 

Are  you  a friend  of  Mr.  Tyrone’s?”  asked  Jennie,  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment. 

‘‘  I am  a friend,  sure  enough,  Miss,  and  a very  true  friend, 
though  not  as  you  mean  it  perhaps.  I’m  an  old  servant  of 
the  family  of  Tyrone.  Me  and  mine  belonged  to  them  for 
generations.  I’m  independent  now,  be  ]3raised  for  it.  I’m 
Madame  Pinel,  Miss,  at  your  service,  and  I own  the  house 
where  Mr.  Tyrone  lodges ; but  I’m  a servant  of  the  Tyrones 
ever  and  always  while  there’s  one  of  them  left,  and  while  I’m 
alive.” 

Jennie  drew  back  in  anger.  This  woman  must  have  known 
what  she  had  lately  discovered ; she  must  have  known  it,  and 
sheltered  and  screened  it  all  the  time. 

I’ll  not  take  the  letter,”  she  said,  haughtily ; “ at  least 
I’ll  not  take  it  from  you.” 

“ Ye  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Miss,  just  as  ye  like,”  said 
Johanna ; there,  it’s  on  the  table  under  your  eyes  and  I wash 
my  hands  of  it.  As  to  taking  it  from  me.  Miss,  I can  assure 
you  I have  my  pride  too,  and  the  follower  of  a grand  old 
himily  doesn’t  care  to  be  a messenger  to  everybody.  Giood 
evening.  Miss.”  And  with  a grand  curtsey  Madame  Pinel 
swept  from  the  room. 

Jennie  trembled  so  much  that  she  had  to  sit  down.  To 
her,  who  did  not  know  that  Tyrone’s  letter  had  been  sent 
back  to  him,  all  this  seemed  inexplicable.  He  could  not 
surely  have  meant  to  insult  her  ? Oh,  heavens ! she  could 
not  have  been  so  utterly  deceived  in  him. 

There  lay  the  letter,  white  on  the  crimson  cloth.  Ah,  if  it 
perhaps  contained,  even  yet,  some  explanation,  some  appeal ! 
The  blood  rushed  vividly  to  her  forehead  as  the  guick  thought 
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flashed  through  her.  She  took  the  envelope ; there  was 
something  heavier  than  a letter  in  it.  The  writing  was 
indeed  his  own.  Oh,  how  many  a time  had  she  kissed  that 
inscription  in  that  hand!  She  was  almost  tempted  to  kiss 
it  now. 

She  opened  the  envelope;  it  held  nothing  but  her  own 
glove.  No  line,  no  word  ; only  the  glove  he  had  taken  from 
her  on  that  happy  morning  in  Hyde  Park  1 All  the  associa- 
tions of  that  bright  morning  and  delicious  scene  and  her  joy 
in  it  came  back  upon  her — the  sun,  the  grass,  the  trees,  the 
sky,  and  the  love  that  glorified  them  all!  Never  in  life  was 
a girl  more  happy  and  hopeful  than  she  was  then.  And 
there  was  the  glove  which  he  had  taken,  and  which  she  bade 
him  always  to  keep  ‘‘  until  I cease  to  have  faith  in  you  !”  Yes  ; 
for  she  had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  him,  and  so  he  had  sent  her 
back  the  glove  and  all  was  over  1 For  a moment  a wave  of 
remorse  swept  through  Jennie’s  heart.  The  glove  seemed  to 
bring  with  it  a silent,  cold  reproach,  which  extinguished  even 
her  grief.  Suppose — suppose  she  had  wronged  him  after  all  ? 
Oh,  what  agony ; and  oh,  too,  what  happiness  1 Alas,  that 
was  impossible.  The  truth  was  but  too  true  ; the  reality  only 
too  real.  G-one  is  gone,  dead  is  dead.  In  her  passion  and 
grief  she  flung  herself  down,  down  upon  the  floor,  and  sobbed 
there. 

Then  came  a reaction.  She  rose,  hurried  to  her  own  room, 
washed  away  as  well  as  she  could  the  traces  of  tears,  and  was 
soon  in  the  drawing-room  again.  An  unusual  gaiety  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  her.  She  talked  to  everybody 
and  was  quite  vivacious.  Mrs.  Prinker  was  delighted  to  see 
such  a change.  Jennie,  who  usually  hated  piano-playing 
before  strangers,  sat  down  and  played  several  sprightly  things. 

Colonel  Quoi  thi,  who  saw  that  some  change  must  have 
taken  place,  came  near  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
whispered — 

‘‘  When  may  I again  put  that  question  to  you  ?” 

‘‘You  may  put  it  now,”  said  Jennie,  without  looking  up, 
but  speaking  in  a low,  firm  tone.  “ You  may  put  it  now, 
Colonel  Quentin ; or  stay,  this  would  hardly  suit  perhaps. 
You  may  ask  me  to-morrow.” 

“ And  must  I remain  in  suspense  all  this  night  ?” 

“ No.  If  that  really  would  be  such  a torture  it  is  not 
vorth  your  being  afflicted  with  it.” 

“ Then  may  I hope  for  the  best  P” 
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If  that  is  for  the  best,  Colonel  Quentin.  Thanhs — no 
demonstration,  please.’’ 

So  she  dismissed  him.  Her  manner  was  strange,  quite 
•unlike  anything  he  had  known  in  her  before ; but  he  cared 
little  for  that.  He  felt  a rush  of  blood  to  his  temples  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  success.  He  would  have  liked  to  head  a 
charge  of  cavalry  at  that  moment,  just  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  liis  excitement. 

Presently  somebody  asked  Jennie  to  play  on  the  harp,  and 
she  complied,  as  she  would  have  complied  with  almost  any- 
thing that  night.  She  played  some  commonplace  airs,  and 
then  gradually,  she  did  not  know  why  or  how,  found  herself 
gliding  into  an  air  which  was  not  common]3lace,  which  sounded 
strange  and  wild,  and  even,  perhaps,  unpleasant  in  the  ears 
of  most  of  the  listeners — (“I  do  wish  she  wouldn’t  play  that 
horrid  thing!”  said  Alicia  to  herself) — and  of  which  every 
thrill  seemed  to  Jennie  to  come  from  her  own  torn  heart- 
strings. It  was  the  Irish  air  she  had  played  on  that  first  and 
fatal  night  when  Tyrone  first  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  her 
life.  All  the  past  came  back  in  the  notes ; the  happy,  cruel 
past ! The  lights,  the  faces,  the  room,  around  her  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  she  was  again  playing  that  air  for  Tyrone, 
and  watching  in  wonder  and  sympathy  the  visible  effect  upon 
his  face  of  the  emotions  produced.  “ If  I were  dead,”  she 
thought  to  herself,  I should  like  some  one  to  play  that  air 
over  my  coffin  as  a dirge.”  She  played  on  with  slackening 
strength  and  swimming  eyes,  until  at  last  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present  became  too  bitter  to  bear, 
and  she  heard  a strange  singing  in  her  ears,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  sway  and  rock  and  then  to  sink  away  beneath  her, 
and  she  clung  to  the  harp-strings  as  if  for  mere  support; 
and  then  a long  sigh  escaped  from  her  lips  and  the  discord 
of  a broken  harp-string  clanged  through  the  room,  and 
Jennie  fell  from  her  chair  in  a faint. 

Colonel  Quentin  raised  her  in  a moment,  and  she  was 
brought  to  a sofa.  All  the  people  crowded  about  her.  ‘‘  The 
room  is  too  hot,”  said  Mr.  Prinker ; “I  wish  I hadn’t  con- 
sented to  have  gas  in  this  house,  it’s  dreadful!”  ‘‘I  never 
knew  Jennie  to  faint  before,”  said  Mrs.  Prinker,  ‘‘  never  ! It’s 
quite  wonderful.”  “ She  has  exerted  herself  too  much  for  our 
entertainment,”  one  lady  suggested.  “ Open  the  windows  and 
the  door,  wheel  round  the  sofa,  and  place  her  in  a thorough 
draught,”  an  elderly  gentlei»xi>»  recommended. 
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But  Jennie  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  Thank 
you  all,  I am  quite  well,  only  very  much  ashamed  of  myself. 
I always  laughed  at  women  who  fainted  and  never  believed 
that  the  thing  was  real,  and  so  I suppose  I am  rightly 
punished/’ 

Colonel  Quentin  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Jennie’s 
overwrought  feelings  had  caused  her  to  faint,  although  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  air  she  had  been  playing. 
But  while  the  knowledge  made  him,  perhaps,  feel  an  additional 
throb  of  detestation  for  Tyrone,  it  in  nowise  affected  his  own 
delight  and  triumph.  Nay,  it  was,  perhaps,  aaotber  ray  of 
his  triumph  to  win  her  even  while  the  memory  of  his  defeated 
rival  was  thus  strong  upon  her.  He  knew  that,  once  married, 
Jennie  would  make  a faithful  wife  and  would  try  to  be  loving, 
and  it  would  be  part  of  his  victory  to  make  her  love  him  in 
the  end.  At  present  he  so  loved  her  and  had  set  his  heart 
upon  her  that  he  only  cared  to  have  her  on  any  terms ; and 
he  would  rather,  if  he  were  driven  to  the  option,  have  hilled 
her  now  and  with  his  own  hand  than  seen  her  become  the 
wife  of  Tyrone.  So  he  walked  home  that  night  with  a sort  of 
halo  of  triumph  about  his  head.  On  his  way  he  looked  into 
a club  of  which  he  was  now  a member,  and  he  played  several 
games  of  billiards  and  won  them  all.  Then,  out  of  sheer 
excitement,  he  went  oft  with  some  acquaintances  to  the  apart- 
ments of  one  of  them,  where  they  played  cards  for  high 
stakes  until  the  grey  of  morning,  and  Quentin  won  every- 
thing. He  must  have  done  something  to  give  vent  to  his 
excitement.  “ It’s  no  use  any  one  trying  to  win  from  me  just 
now,”  he  said,  exultingly,  to  himself.  ‘‘  Everything  succeeds 
with  me  to-night !” 

He  was  u})  fresh  and  bright  in  the  morning,  however,  and 
went  elegantly  dressed  to  Mr.  Prinker’s  house.  He  was  too 
elegantly  dressed  for  an  Englishman,  and  might,  it  must  be 
avowed,  have  seemed  a little  vulgar  but  for  his  dark  skin  and 
foreign  appearance,  which  gave  excuse  for  his  style  of  costume. 
He  was  commonly  taken  for  a Cuban  or  South  American,  and 
so  people  did  not  mind  his  overdressing  and  his  diamond  pin 
and  studs  and  rings.  He  had  his  formal  interview  with 
Jennie,  and  when  he  was  leaving  he  kissed  her  with  fire 
mounting  into  his  eyes,  and  she  submitted — sat  so  still  and 
unresisting  that  even  his  love  congealed  for  the  moment. 

He  met  Alicia  as  he  went  down. 

“ May  I congratulate  you?”  she  asked. 
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‘‘  Yon  niay,’^  lie  answered,  I liave  won  my  prize ! It  is 
the  first  great  snccess  of  my  life,’’  he  said,  almost  as  if  he 
were  speahing  to  himself.  I find  the  sensation  not  so 
strange  as  I might  have  expected.  Frost  and  fire  give  mnch 
the  same  pain,  I believe.  Yes,  Mrs.  Prinker,  I have  won.  It 
seems  cnrionsly  like  having  lost.” 

Oh,  nonsense  !”  said  Alicia,  who  never  could  understand 
enigmatical  speeches  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  disposed  of 
all  such  difficulties  by  calling  them  nonsense  and  smiling. 
She  knew  she  should  hear  the  truth  clearly  from  Jennie,  and 
so  she  again  gave  her  congratulations  to  Colonel  Quentin  and 
got  rid  of  him.  Quentin  departed  less  proud  somehow  of 
his  success  than  before,  hating  Tyrone  rather  more  bitterly 
than  ever,  and  not  quite  certain  whether  in  his  love  for  Jennie 
was  not  mingled,  too,  an  enlarging  drop  of  hate.  This  at 
least  was  a new  sensation,  and  it  puzzled  him. 

Alicia  could  not  find  Jennie  at  first,  and  so  went  to  her 
bedroom  and  knocked,  and.  asked,  ‘‘May  I come  in?”  and 
went  in.  Jennie  was  sitting  in  a listless  way  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  its  back  turned  to  the  window.  Her  arm  rested  on  her 
knee,  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  she  was  vacantly  looking  at 
the  floor. 

“ Isn’t  it  cold,  Alicia  ?”  were  the  first  words  she  said. 

Cold,  dear?  Ho.  I don’t  think  so.” 

Oh,  yes,  it’s  very  cold.  I feel  quite  shivery.’' 

‘‘  Why  don’t  you  have  a fire,  Jennie  ?” 

I don’t  like  a fire ; I think  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

Good  gracious ! Are  you  unwell,  dear  ?” 

“ Ho,  Alicia,  quite  well.  But  I think  I’m  cold  and  sleepy. 
Has  Colonel  Quentin  gone  ?” 

“ He  has  gone — yes.  But,  Jennie,  am  not  I to  congratu- 
late you?” 

“ If  you  like,  Alicia.” 

“ You  have  promised,  have  you  not  ?” 

Oh  yes.  I’ve  promised  him  ; didn’t  he  tell  you  ? I don’t 
see  any  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole  affair.” 

“But,  Jennie,  my  dear,  surely  you  are  not  sorry  for  it? 
You  don’t  dislike  Colonel  Quentin  ?” 

“ I don’t  dislike  him  particularly.  I don’t  think  I do.  I 
didn’t  dislike  him  yesterday,  and  perhaps  I may  not  to- 
morrow. What  does  it  matter  ? I have  promised  to  marry 
him.” 

“ Bur,  my  dear,  really  now,  is  that  the  right  sort  of  spirit  ? 
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You  know,  Jennie,  we  don’t  want  to  press  you,  we  only  tkink 
of  your  own  good.  If  you  really  don’t  like  it,  ix,  is  not  too 
late  even  yet.  Mr.  Prinker  wouldn’t ” 

“ My  mind  is  quite  made  up,  Alicia.  We  needn’t  trouble 
Mr.  Prinker  any  more  about  it ; I am  sure  be  must  be  quite 
sick  of  me  and  my  affairs  already.  Besides,  my  dear,”  Jennie 
said,  in  a strange  quick  tone,  and  turning  half  away,  I don’t 
feel  fit  for  anything  else  now.” 

^^How,  Jennie?  I don’t  understand.” 

‘‘  I feel  all  over  guilty  and  ashamed.” 

“ Good  gracious  ! What  nonsense  ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Can’t  you  guess  ?”  Jennie  asked,  listlessly.  I have 
been  kissed  by  Colonel  Quentin  three  times,  I think,  and  I 
submitted  quietly.” 

‘‘Why,  Jennie,”  Alicia  remonstrated  half  vexed  and  half 
amused,  “ what  can  you  mean  by  talking  in  that  sort  of  way  ? 
You  would  make  one  angry,  only  of  course  I know  that  you 
don’t  mean  what  you  say.” 

“ Don’t  I ? If  I could  only  say  all  that  I mean ! I wish  I 
were  an  authoress.  I think  I could  describe  exactly  how 
women  feel  when  first  they  know  that  they  are  shamed  and 
lost,  and  that  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  !” 

“ Jennie,  Jennie,  my  dear  !” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,  Alicia  ! It’s  all  right,  my  dear,  I have 
no  doubt.  Oh  yes  ; I’M  keep  my  promise  to  Colonel  Quentin. 
That’s  quite  settled.  I am  not  fit  for  anything  else  now.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  her,”  the  puzzled  Alicia 
uncomfortably  said  to  herself  as  she  came  away.  “ I am 
afraid  she  is  still  thinking  of  that  man,”  meaning  Tyrone. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIY. 

The  girl  turning  into  stone  began  to  have  a terrible  influence 
over  the  life  of  Philip  Quentin.  He  had  to  all  appearance 
gained  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  or  at  least  gained  the 
promise  that  the  way  would  be  opened  to  him.  Yet  a singular 
change  now  came  over  him,  and  he  grew  day  by  day  more 
moody,  cynical,  and  sullen.  He  loved  Jennie  with  all  the 
passion  of  an  ardent  nature  which  had  never  before  known  a 
really  devouring  emotion.  But  while  he  loved  her  he  some- 
times almost  hated  her.  He  had  not  thought  when  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  triumph  what  it  is  to  possess  the  formal 
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promise  of  a woman  without  one  ray  of  hev  affection.  The 
passive,  ice-cold  demeanour  of  Jennie  Aspar  maddened  him. 
He  might  come  when  he  liked  and  as  often,  go  when  he 
pleased  and  as  soon  ; he  might  sit  beside  her  and  take  her- 
hand,  and  she  was  always  the  same,  cold  and  unmoved.  He 
was  free  to  kiss  her  when  he  pleased ; the  marble  Clytie  in 
the  drawing-room  could  not  have  offered  a more  passive  and 
unanswering  cheek.  So  the  touch  of  that  cheek  which  had 
first  set  him  in  a flame  was  now  almost  a dread  to  him.  A 
hundred  times  a day  he  cursed  himself  because  he  could  not, 
do  what  he  would,  bring  any  gleam  of  welcome  into  her  eye 
or  tremor  of  emotion  into  her  hand. 

How  he  had  of  late  neglected  almost  everything  for  this 
girl  and  his  love.  She  had  come  and  breathed  upon  the 
frostwork  of  his  schemes  and  melted  them.  The  instant 
one  thing  went  wrong  another  thing  began  to  go  wrong  as 
well.  One  of  his  companies  was  fast  going  to  smash,  as  ho 
well  knew,  and  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  make  any  sign  of 
his  knowledge  or  to  warn  Prinker.  He  received  every  now 
and  then  alarming  little  secret  messages  from  his  old  Fenian 
associates,  which  showed  him  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get 
into  coquetry  with  foreign  rebellion  that  to  get  out  of  it. 
Macan  had  entrusted  hirp  with  the  three  thousand  pounds  of 
the  Fenian  funds,  fully  believing  that  the  money  would  be 
safest  in  his  calm  and  neutral  hands,  and  from  the  hints  he 
was  secretly  receiving  he  expected  that  any  day  he  might  be 
called  upon  for  this  money,  and  at  present  he  had  it  not. 
True  that  his  speculations  on  the  whole  were  not  working 
badly,  and  he  looked  for  remittances  soon  from  America  ; but 
meanwhile  the  Fenian  funds  were  gone,  and  he  might  any  day 
be  called  to  account  for  them.  He  began  to  fear,  likewise, 
that  he  had  committed  himself  too  far  to  Fenianism,  and  he 
even  had  a dread  of  being  arrested.  Full  of  this  fear  he  had 
sought  an  interview  with  the  American  Minister  in  London, 
who  took  him  very  coldly — the  better  class  of  his  own  country- 
men always  kept  shyly  aloof  from  Quentin — and,  without 
openly  assuming  that  he  stood  on  any  terms  of  familiarity 
with  Fenianism,  intimated  to  him  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  afford  no  protection  to  any  American  citizen 
who  on  British  soil  disregarded  the  political  laws  o/'  England. 
Another  fear  began  to  haunt  him,  the  dread  of  assassination 
by  some  deceived  and  disappointed  Fenian.  Colonel  Quentin 
was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a man  full  of  courage  in 
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action,  but  his  organization  was  above  all  things  nervous,  and 
he  could  not  bear  anticipated  danger.  Every  day  he  more 
and  more  eagerly  promised  himself  that  when  he  married 
Jennie  he  would  at  once  carry  her  away  to  his  own  country. 

Meantime  he  ascribed  all  his  crosses  and  danger  to  Tyrone, 
the  memory  of  whose  very  manner  towards  himself  still 
rankled  in  his  breast  amid  all  his  more  profound  emotions. 
Therefore  he  delighted  in  the  thought  that  by  marrying 
Jennie,  were  she  wrought  out  of  the  very  stone  to  which  he 
had.  himself  compared  her,  he  would  inflict  a pang  of  humi- 
liation on  his  rival.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  count  still  upon  one 
grand  chance,  the  chance  that  Tyrone  would  instantly  in 
sheer  anger  and  despair  marry  Mrs.  Lorn.  ‘‘  I am  the  most 
Christian  of  enemies,’’  Quentin  once  said  to  himself.  ‘‘  I only 
want  to  make  the  man  I most  dislike  the  husband  of  a rich 
and  handsome  woman.” 

He  was  in  this  condition  of  mind  when  he  received  one  day 
a sudden  and  imperative  request  from  Mrs.  Lorn  that  he 
would  come  and  see  her.  He  obeyed  the  summons  rather 
unwillingly.  He  found  Selina  alone,  and  looking  pale  and 
much  disturbed.  She  had  taken  care  to  send  Theodore  out 
of  the  way. 

She  stood  up  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  and  went 
hastily  to  meet  him. 

“ Philip,”  she  exclaimed,  I have  sent  for  you  to  give  you 
fair  warning.  Our  compact  is  at  an  end.” 

Philip  looked  at  her  with  a hardly  disguised  contempt. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  these  emotional  displays  already. 

‘‘  I don’t  care  about  play-acting  much  at  any  time,  Mrs. 
Lorn,”  he  said,  coldly,  “ and  just  now  the  realities  of  life 
e.  gage  me  rather  too  much.  I should  like  to  know — in  very 
plain  words,  please — what  you  mean.” 

“ What  I say,  Philip.  I break  off  from  this  conspiracy,  or 
whatever  it  is  ! You  must  go  your  own  way ; I shall  leave 
London.” 

Has  he  been  cold  ?”  Quentin  asked,  with  a sneer. 

He  has  been  as  he  always  is,  manly,  gentlemanly.  Ah, 
he  is  a gentleman ! But  he  cares  nothing  for  me — no,  nothing ; 
and  I will  not  degrade  myself  any  more !” 

‘‘  Did  he  tell  you  he  cared  nothing  for  you  ? That  was 
hardly  so  like  a gentleman,  was  it  ?” 

“ He  spoke  to  me  like  a friend,  a true,  brave  friend.  He 
touched  all  that  was  good  in  my  heart — oh  yes,  I have  a heart 
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still,  Colonel  Quentin  ! — when  he  opened  his  own  soul  to  me. 
I know  it  all  now ; his  heart  is  with  that  girl,  he  still  loves 
her  fondly  and  deeply.  He  will  never  marry.’’ 

Did  he  tell  you  this  ?”  Quentin  asked,  turning  savagely 
on  her. 

He  did.  Heaven  knows  whether  it  was  not  in  pity  and 
regard  for  me,  to  prevent  my  humbling  myself  in  vain ! How 
manly  and  noble  he  is ! If  I only  could  have  had  such  a 
friend  always,  Philip,  I think  I should  always  have  been  a 
true  and  constant  woman.” 

‘‘  I don’t  know,”  Quentin  said,  coldly.  You  are  like 
other  women ; you  only  think  the  more  of  a man  who  wont 
have  you.  But  if  you  have  managed  your  love  affairs  badly, 
Selina,  how  can  I help  you  ? What  is  it  to  me  ? Excuse  my 
plain  words.” 

It  is  this  to  you,  that  I’ll  not  any  longer  keep  up  my 
share  in  this  ridiculous  story  that  we  concocted  about  him. 
I obeyed  you  in  that — I told  you  all  about  it  the  other  day — 
but  I’ll  not  keep  it  up  any  longer.  You  have  done  him  harm 
enough.  You  have  stolen  from  him  the  only  woman  he 
loved.  I’ll  not  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  damaging  of 
his  reputation.” 

I don’t  think  it  matters  at  all,”  said  Quentin,  with  seem- 
ing carelessness.  ‘‘  If  that  particular  story  was  not  true 
there  are  plenty  of  others  that  are.  Do  your  best  and  Avorst, 
Mrs.  Lorn ; I see  what  the  effect  of  my  generosity  Avas  when, 
like  a fool,  I released  my  hold  over  you.” 

‘‘No  !”  she  exclaimed Avith  energy,  “it’s  not  that,  I declare 
to  you  ; I shouldn’t  care  now  what  you  said  or  published  about 
me,  true  or  false.  It  does  not  touch  me  any  more.  I am 
defeated,  and  I am  going  aAvay  Avith  my  son  ; but  I will  have 
no  more  to  do  Avith  your  schemes,  and  I only  hope  that  Ave 
may  never  meet  again.” 

Quentin  stood  for  a moment  Avith  his  hands,  one  of  Avhich 
held  his  hat,  behind  his  back,  and  fixed  his  glittering  eyes 
on  her.  She  was  easily  quelled  and  she  did  not  look  up. 

“ Selina,”  he  said,  at  last,  “ you  are  not  quite  so  simple 
and  romantic  a person  as  you  give  yourself  out  to  be.  You 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  retire  from  the  world  quite  so  soon ; 
you  will  survive  all  this  without  much  trouble,  and  I daresay 
will  find  a new  lover  about  the  Aveek  after  next.  I advise  you 
not  to  interfere  in  what  no  longer  concerns  you  or  to  make 
an  cp^pny  of  me.  If  I am  driven  too  far  I can  perhaps 
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injure  your  confidential  friend  more  practically  than  b} 
merely  damaging  bis  reputation  for  moralityc  I can  be  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  Mm ; and  if  I must  be  bis  enemy  I will 
be  dangerous.  If  you  care  about  Mm  don’t  set  me  against 
bim.  Tbink  of  all  tbis,  Selina.  ISTo  one  shall  cross  my  path 
with  impunity  in  this  affair,  you  may  depend  on  that.’' 

‘‘I  know,”  she  said,  passionately,  ‘^tbat  you  have  no  pity, 
you  never  bad !” 

I wonder  who  ever  bad  pity  on  me  when  I stood  in  need 
of  it  ? I did  take  pity  on  you  once,  and  see  what  came  of  it ! 
I tbink  the  sooner  you  leave  London  the  better,  Mrs.  Lorn ; 
you  have  about  played  yourself  out  here.  Anyhow,  don’t 
interfere  with  me,  and  don’t  make  me  the  enemy  of  anybody 
you  care  for.” 

He  left  her  abruptly  and  left  her  a prey  to  vague  alarm. 
For  himself  be  bad  kept  up  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
but  her  bints  and  threats  wrought  heavily  upon  bim.  If  one 
word  of  what  she  bad  been  saying  were  to  reach  Jennie  be 
well  knew  that  she  would  fling  bim  off.  There  was  a time 
when  be  would  have  welcomed  anything  which  opened  up 
another  chance  of  bis  securing  the  money  prize  which  bad 
tempted  bim  into  all  tbis  labyrinth  of  scheming.  But  now 
that  counted  for  hardly  anything  with  bim.  The  wealth  of 
old  Tyrone  and  the  possibility  of  grasping  it  bad  long  since 
ceased  to  be  the  central  influence  of  bis  calculations.  He  was 
not  greedy  of  money  for  itself,  and  it  was  not  money  which 
could  now  feed  bis  consuming  desires  for  satisfied  love  and 
satisfied  revenge. 

Mrs.  Lorn  thought  for  a long  time  over  his  vague  threats, 
and  became  alarmed  lest  she  should  have  brought  some 
danger  on  Tyrone,  to  whom  she  still  feebly  clung  in  sickly 
hope.  She  soon  shook  off  all  sense  of  penitence  for  the 
stratagem  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  and  gave  up  her 
intention  of  making  it  known  either  to  Jennie  or  to  Tyrone. 
When  the  little  tide  of  good  impulse  had  ebbed  away,  she 
secretly  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  seeing  a rapprocJiement  between  Tyrone  and  Jennie 
again.  So  she  settled  in  her  mind  that  the  best  thing  for 
everybody  was  that  Miss  Aspar  should  be  married  to  Quentin 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  she  thought,  too,  that  an  appeal  to  Jennie  might  be 
the  happy  means  of  inducing  her  to  avert  all  danger  by 
effecting  a sort  of  reconciliation  between  Quentin  and  Tyrone. 
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The  idea  seemed  charming  and  romantic.  It  would  gratify 
half  a dozen  contending  emotions  in  her  mind — her  wish  to 
serve  Tyrone,  not  02)enly  to  offend  Quentin,  to  show  Jennie 
that  she  still  had  some  hold  upon  Tyrone,  and  so  forth. 

So  the  next  day  she  sent  her  son  to  see  J ennie. 

It  was  with  sincere  delight  that  Jennie  welcomed  Theodore 
Lorn.  She  had  not  seen  the  boy  for  some  time,  although  he 
had  promised  to  visit  her  often.  Either  the  commands  of  his 
mother  or  the  frequent  presence  of  Colonel  Quentin  at  the 
Printers’  house  had  kept  him  away ; and  his  coming  now 
sent  to  Jennie  Aspar’s  heart  the  only  warming  gleam  of 
gladness  it  had  known  for  many  days. 

She  ran  into  the  room  where  the  boy  was  and  caught  him 
in  her  arms  amd  kissed  him,  and  could  hardly  keep  from 
bursting  into  tears.  Theodore  hid  his  own  face  for  a few 
seconds,  and  when  he  did  look  up  his  cheeks  were  all  aflame. 

“ What  a long,  long  time  since  I saw  you,  Theodore  1” 

‘‘  But  I say,  Jennie,  don’t  you  look  pale!” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  these  greetings  came  forth. 

“ How  could  I look  anything  but  pale,  Theodore,  when 
you  never  came  to  see  me  ?”  Jennie  said,  with  a great  effort 
to  talk  cheerily. 

“ Oh,  come  now,  don’t  1 I’d  have  come  of  course,  but  one 
has  to  read  up  so  hard,  you  know ; and  then,  Jennie,  this 
isn’t  like  the  old  shop — like  the  cottage  I mean — or  like  the 
time  when  you  were  with  us.  I say,  wasn’t  that  a jolly 
time  ? Yery  happy  time,  I mean,  of  course.  But  here,  you 
know,  here — well,  one  couldn’t  come  without  meeting  that 
fellow.  And  I tell  you  what,  Jennie,  I wont  meet  him,  and 
that’s  flat.”  And  Theodore’s  face,  which  had  been  toning 
down  to  its  original  paleness,  grew  red  again  and  his  lip 
puckered. 

“ What  fellow,  Theodore?” 

Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  Jennie ; I oughtn’t  to  have 
said ” 

“You  mean  Colonel  Quentin,  Theodore,  don’t  you?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  like  him,  and  that’s  all.” 

“ You  know  we  never  agreed  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Theodore. 
But  I want  you  to  like  him  now — to  try  to  like  him — for  my 
sake.” 

She  took  the  boy’s  hand  gently  in  hers;  she  longed  to 
conciliate  his  affection  and  to  hold  it  still. 

But  Theodore  j umped  up,  drawing  his  hand  away  from  hers. 
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can’t,  Jennie,  I can’t!  It’s  no  use,  and  I only  like  him 
all  the  less  for  that.  Why  did  the  cad  ever  come  here  ? I 
hate  him  1” 

Jennie’s  own  cheek  now  coloured  a little. 

‘‘  Theodore,  for  shame  1 If  you  speak  in  that  way  how 
can  you  and  I be  friends  for  the  future  ?” 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a frightened  face. 

‘‘  Oh,  Jennie,  you  and  I must  be  friends.  I’ll  do  anything 
you  ask  me — at  least  I’ll  try — but  it’s  very  hard  upon  a 
fellow  ; only  you  know  I’ll  do  anything  you  like.” 

“ Well,  dear,  you  have  done  one  thing  that  I like  by  coming 
to  see  me,”  Jennie  said,  anxious  to  give  the  conversation 
some  other  turn. 

Theodore  glanced  with  a certain  shamefacedness  at  her. 

“I’d  have  come  every  day,  Jennie,  if  I might,  only  for 
things,  you  know.  But  to-day  mamma  asked  me  to  come 
and  to  bring  you  a letter,  and  so  I came.” 

“A  letter,  Theodore?” 

“ Yes,  from  mamma.  Here  it  is.  I was  to  give  it  only 
to  you.” 

He  produced  a letter  in  a j^ink  envelope,  with  an  address 
in  violet  ink.  Jennie  took  it,  wondering  what  Mrs.  Lorn 
could  have  to  say  to  her,  and  feeling  a strong  repugnance  to 
any  renewal  of  their  intercourse. 

“ Now,  Jennie,  I must  go,”  Theodore  said.  All  the  time 
he  had  shown  himself  constrained  and  uneasy ; turning  his 
eyes  away  when  she  looked  at  him,  eagerly  watching  her  ex- 
pression when  her  eyes  were  not  on  him,  starting  and  colour- 
ing for  no  apparent  reason. 

“ Must  you  really  go  so  soon,  and  I have  not  seen  you  for 
such  a time  ? And  when  shall  I see  you  again  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.”  And  he  turned  away  so  abruptly 
that  Jennie  wondered  at  his  odd  roughness.  He  stood  for  a 
full  minute  as  if  he  were  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
then  turned  round  with  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

“ Beastly  climate  this,  isn’t  it  ? One  always  has  a cold,  I 
think.  We’re  going  down  south  very  soon.  Nice,  I believe. 
I’m  very  glad.  I’m  going  to  Ireland  to-night,  Jennie.” 

“ To  Ireland,  dear  r ” 

“Yes,  with  Tyrone.  There’s  going  to  be  an  election 
and  lots  of  fun,  and  he  promised  to  take  me  ever  so  long 
ago.” 

Jennie  found  it  as  hard  new  to  conceal  her  emotion  as  poor 
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Theodore  had  done  to  keep  down  his.  It  was  still  enough 
for  her  to  hear  the  name. 

She  had  to  saj  scmething. 

‘‘  Do  you  travel  to-night,  Theodore?” 

“ O yes  ; nine  o’clock,  fast  train.  Can’t  lose  any  time,  yon 
linow,  just  now.” 

“ But,  my  dear  boy,  do  you  travel  alone  ?” 

“ Alone  ? No,  Tyrone’s  coming  too,  you  know.”  Theodore 
had  picked  up  a little  of  his  manhood  again  as  he  talked  of 
his  journey,  and  he  complacently  mentioned  Tyrone  as 

coming  too.” 

‘‘I  thought,”  said  Jennie,  speaking  with  difficulty,  and  as 
much  abashed  under  the  consciousness  of  her  own  secret 
feelings  in  the  mere  presence  of  this  child  as  if  her  words 
were  the  acknowledgment  of  some  guilt,  “ I thought,  Theodore, 
that  Mr.  Tyrone  was  in  Ireland.” 

Oh,  didn’t  you  know  ? Came  back  the  day  before  yester- 
day to  make  some  arrangements,  put  some  things  in  order ; 
goes  back  again  to-night.  Electioneering’s  hard  work,  you 
know,  but  he  doesn’t  mind ; rather  likes  it,  I think.  He  was 
nt  our  house  yesterday  morning,  but  I didn’t  know  until 
mamma  sent  for  me  just  as  he  was  going  away.” 

A bitter  pang  went  through  Jennie’s  heart.  He  v/as  there 
with  Mrs.  Lorn.  He  would  marry  her.  Ah,  well — he  was 
wholly  unworthy.  He  never  could  have  been  what  she  once 
thought  him.  And  she  herself — what  of  her,  what  must  be 
his  thoughts  of  her  ? Was  she,  too,  not  unworthy,  and  wholly 
unworthy?  Was  she  not  degraded  in  her  own  eyes  ? To 
this,  then,  it  had  come  with  both  of  them. 

Nothing  remains,”  she  thought,  but  to  go  on,  on  to  the 
end,  whatever  it  be.  No  turning  back  is  of  any  avail 
now.” 

‘^Well,  Theodore,”  she  said,  vath  some  composure  of 
manner,  I must  not  keep  you,  dear,  since  you  have  a journey 
to  make.  I hope  it  may  be  very  pleasant  and  that  you  will 
enjoy  yourself  very  much,  and  not  take  cold,  and  be  very 
happy.  Thank  your  mamma  for  me,  and  good-bye,  dear.” 

She  did  not  kiss  him  now,  but  only  gave  him  her  hand,  which 
was  cold  and  trembling.  Theodore  hesitated,  stammered  a 
good-bye,  put  her  hand  hurriedly  and  lightly  to  his  lips,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

‘‘  Poor  boy  !”  said  Jennie,  within  herself,  he  is  so  greatly 
changed  and  strange.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  ^im  ? 
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I suppose  we  are  all  clianged  But  wliy  should  he  be  ? If  he 
were  a girl  or  a few  years  older  I should  say  he  was  in  love/* 
and  she  smiled  at  the  thought,  a very  wan  and  sad  smile. 

Then  she  opened  Mrs.  Lorn’s  letter,  expecting  only  sickly 
congratulations  and  the  vapid  sentimentality  of  superficial 
and  hollow  friendliness. 

She  had  to  wade  through  a good  many  lines  of  high  flown 
effusiveness  before  she  came  to  the  point  of  the  letter. 

I have  ever  known  you,  Jennie — for  I still  will  call  you 
so — to  be  far  above  all  meanness  and  ignoble  enmity.  I tried 
once  to  be  kind  to  you ; the  Fates  did  not  allow.  Perhaps  I 
was  compelled  by  a destiny  and  an  influence  you  little  under- 
stand to  injure  you  1 Eh  hien,  you  only  served  me  in  return. 
Be  generous  again,  and  punish  my  sins  once  more  by  an  act 
of  goodness. 

I have  a friend  whom  you  once — ^but  no,  I shall  not  write 
the  word  ! — a friend  in  whom  now  you  still  must  feel  some 
interest.  He  has  a bitter  enemy,  whom  only  you  can  influence 
for  good.  I dare  not  explain  to  you — perhaps  I could  not  if 
I would — the  reasons  which  make  me  sure  that  that  enemy 
meditates  some  harm  to  my  friend.  You  can  save  him ! Be 
the  peace-maker.  There  is  yet  time.  My  friend  is  leaving 
England  for  a few  days,  and  cannot  be  in  danger  until  his 
return.  In  that  interval  you  can  do  all.  Under  your  in- 
fluence hatred  can  be  turned  into  friendship.  Your  lightest 
word  will  be  a command  to  that  stern  enemy,  who  yet  has  a 
heart  to  love.  Jennie,  fulfil  your  noblest  mission,  and  bid 
the  hand  you  take  in  union  be  first  pledged  to  the  extinction 
of  old  enmity. 

“ Ever  your  heart’s  sister  and  devoted  friend, 

Selina.’* 

Jennie’s  first  impulse  was  to  throw  this  piece  of  seemingly 
meaningless  and  inflated  sentimentalism  into  the  fire.  Its 
hyperbolical  affectations  were  almost  insufferable  to  her  in  her 
present  mood,  and  even  when  she  was  inclined  to  judge  most 
genially  of  Mrs.  Lorn,  the  passion  for  writing  highflown 
epistles  of  eternal  friendship  or  pathos  had  always  appeared 
objectionable  and  ridiculous.  She  was  not  even  certain  that 
the  whole  letter  was  not  a roundabout  way  of  conveying  a 
triumphant  assurance  that  she  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
Tyrone.  Still,  when  our  heroine  came  to  think  it  over,  there 
did  seem  beneath  all  the  verbiage  and  nonsense  a certain 
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earnestness  of  purpose  wliicli  passed  beyond  mere  sentiment. 
Some  words  which  Colonel  Quentin  had  lately  once  or  twice 
let  drop  did  undoubtedly  show  a bitterly  hostile  feeling  towards 
Tyrone ; and  Jennie,  though  not  disposed  to  take  any  grand 
and  dramatic  view  of  the  situation,  yet  felt  a natural  and 
shuddering  repugnance  to  the  endurance  of  such  an  enmity. 

She  determined  to  go  to  work  directly  and  openly.  “ 1 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  she  thought,  “ and  I have 
a right  to  ask  this  much  of  Colonel  Quentin.” 

Quentin  came  to  see  her  that  day,  and,  conscious  that  she 
had  to  deal  with  him  in  a certain  spirit  of  confidence,  she  was 
a little  warmer  and  kinder  than  her  wont.  Quentin  noticed 
the  change,  and  his  lips  trembled  with  suppressed  excitement. 
It  was  strange  how  the  bearing  of  these  two  had  altered  since 
Jennie  had  given  him  her  promise.  Once  she  used  to  be  all 
frank  and  friendly  with  him,  was  glad  when  he  came,  was  cordial 
and  demonstrative  in  her  welcome.  That  was  when  they  were 
friends.  Then  when  first  he  avowed  his  love  and  she  refused 
him  she  felt  drawn  to  him  tenderly  by  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, and  when  he  still  visited  the  house  and  delicately  forbore 
from  seeking  much  conversation  with  her  she  always  conveyed 
to  him  in  her  manner  some  evidence  of  respect  and  grate- 
fulness. But  since  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  all  that 
was  changed.  She  held  back  from  him  in  unconquerable  cold- 
ness and  reluctance,  acknowledging  him  almost  as  a captive 
might  acknowledge  her  master.  Her  thoughts  and  her  real 
self  seemed  always  far  av/ay,  as  the  thoughts  of  the  captive 
might  be  in  the  lost  home  beyond  the  mountains  and  the 
river.  Perhaps  she  sometimes  felt  like  the  poor  girl  in 
Voltaire’s  story — ‘‘  Ah,  que  je  vous  aimerais  si  vous  ne  voullez 
pas  d’etre  tout  aime  I” 

But  she  was  a little  warmer  than  usual  this  day,  and 
Quentin  felt  it. 

‘‘  If  you  only  knew,”  he  said,  how  much  I love  you !” 

Jennie  turned  pale.  She  had  heard  this  so  often,  and  yet, 
never  became  familiarized  to  its  sound. 

Then,”  she  said,  plunging  over  all  difficulties  and  right 
into  the  subject,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  retreat,  “ 70U  whl  do 
something  to  please  me  if  I ask  you.  Colonel  Qvientin— if  I 
say  that  I desire  it  very  much  ?” 

Quentin’s  eyes  lighted,  although  the  manner  of  her  address 
was  still  so  formal.  She  had  never  called  him  anything  but 

Colonel  Quentin.” 
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“ You  needn’t  ask,”  lie  said,  taking  her  unresisting  hand 
in  his  ; only  tell  me,  Jennie,  what  you  wish  me  to  do.” 

“ I want  you  not  to  keep  up  any  quarrel,  if  there  is  any, 
with  Mr.  Tyrone.” 

Quentin  started  up  and  dropped  her  hand,  and  his  dark 
face  turned  a deep  red.  It  may  be  that  some  pang  of  con- 
science mingled  with  his  other  emotions,  for  as  he  came 
along  all  that  day  he  had  been  thinking — led  to  the  thought 
by  fancied  danger  to  himself — that  Tyrone,  too,  was  hated 
by  the  Fenians  ; that  one  of  them  might  easily  seize 
the  chance  of  revenge ; that  in  a disturbed  country  like 
Ireland  any  deed  might  be  done ; that  by  whatever  hire- 
ling hand  an  assassin’s  bullet  were  sent  it  could  be  easily 
ascribed  to  Fenian  revenge.  The  words  of  Jennie  therefore 
seemed  as  if  they  suddenly  replied  to  his  most  secret  thoughts. 

Why  do  you  mention  his  name  to  me  ?”  he  asked,  in  an 
angry  tone,  so  angry  that  Jennie  coloured  and  drew  back, 
not  being  used  to  tones  like  that,  and  from  him. 

‘‘  Only  because  I think  it  right,”  she  answered,  simply  and 
calmly ; because  I cannot  bear  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
quarrels  and  rancours,  if  there  are  any ; that  is  all.  Colonel 
Quentin.” 

‘‘  That  man  is  in  your  heart  still,”  he  exclaimed ; ‘‘  you 
think  of  nothing  but  him ! Your  thoughts  are  always  with 
him,  even  when  I try  to  bring  you  to  think  of  me.  Do  you 
think  I shall  like  him  any  the  better  for  this  ? I hate  him  ! 
But  I have  no  quarrel  with  him,  mind  that ! I never  think 
of  him  unless  when  you  force  him  on  my  thoughts.  He’s  in 
danger  enough,  I should  think,  in  Ireland,  -among  the 
Fenians,  with  whom  he  has  played  fast  and  loose  as  he  did 
with  others ! These  are  his  enemies  and  not  I ; and  if  a 
pistol-ball  from  behind  a hedge  should  bring  him  down,  why 
should  anybody  be  surprised  ? If  the  Fenians  have  hearts 
better  than  those  of  chickens  they  will  never  let  that  fellow 
return  alive !” 

Quentin  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  wildly,  and 
jerking  out  these  sentences  with  a frightful  rapidity.  He 
was  like  a man  pouring  out  some  conscience-stricken  revela- 
tions in  a dream.  Passion  and  jealousy  had  quite  shaken 
his  nerves,  and  the  thought  of  the  coward  deed  over  which 
he  had  been  vaguely  brooding,  pierced  as  it  suddenly  seemed 
to  be  by  Jennie’s  simple  question,  cried  out  in  these  wild 
words  with  a vain  effort  at  self-justification. 
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Jennie  sat  silent  and  rigid,  all  lier  senses  strained  to  their 
utmost  tension.  Quentin  seemed  to  her  like  a madman ; she 
had  never  seen  anything  of  this  kind  before.  What  ]Deculiarly 
startled  and  shocked  her  was  this  sudden  and  uncalled  for 
prediction  of  a possible  crime.  His  words  sounded  like  a 
pleading  of  Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it’’  proclaimed  in 
advance.  She  seemed  like  one  who  hears  by  chance  the  con- 
fession of  an  intended  murder;  but  she  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind.  The  moment  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance to  all  her  future  life. 

I am  sorry  to  have  displeased  you, 'Colonel  Quentin.” 

‘^You  have  displeased  me,  Jennie;  you  have  made  me 
mad  to  hear  you  name  that  man’s  name.  How  can  I help 
hating  him  when  you  show  such  a tender  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare? How?” 

A terrible  line  from  Shakspeare  went  through  Jennie’s 
memory : ‘‘  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?” 
Her  wild  lover,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  his  dark  face  all 
quivering,  looked  just  the  man  from  whom  such  a question 
might  have  come.  She  sat  and  listened  in  silence,  while 
Quentin  still  talked  wildly  on  and  on.  Let  a passionate  man 
beware  when  a woman  listens  to  him  in  silence ! A fixed 
resolution  had  come  up  during  these  few  minutes  in  Jennie’s 
mind.  After  a while  her  steady  silence  sent  a chill  of  doubt 
and  fear  even  into  Quentin’s  excited  brain.  He  began  to 
think  there  was  something  ominous  in  that  girl,  commonly 
so  impetuous,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  motionless.  He 
felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  in  an  instant  his  passion 
took  another  impulse  and  he  turned  and  positively  knelt 
before  her. 

“ Forgive  me,  Jennie,  for  my  ill-temper  and  my  angry 
words!  They  meant  nothing,  and  I am  sorry  if  I have 
offended  or  alarmed  you.  What  can  I say  more  ? You 
don’t  understand,  you  sober  English  people,  the  heat  of  our 
southern  blood.  When  we  love  as  devotedly  as  I do  we  are 
all  on  fire  with  jealousy.  There  is  no  love  without  jealousy, 
is  there,  Jennie  ? But  I beg  for  pardon,  and  I pledge  you 
my  word  I will  never  sin  in  that  way  again.” 

It  was  unspeakably  painful  to  see  the  strong  man  abasing 
himself  thus.  Jennie  rose  to  her  feet,  but  he  clung  to  her. 

You  do  forgive  me?”  he  pleaded. 

For  any  offence  to  me,  Colonel  Quentin,  I do  fully  forgive 
you.”  Then  she  relapsed  into  her  customary  coldness  of 
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manner.  Neither  said  one  word  more  of  Tyrone,  and  Quentin 
soon  went  away,  distrustful,  sullen,  not  venturing  to  give  any 
outlet  to  any  of  liis  emotions  in  tier  presence  again. 

‘‘  Thank  God !’’  exclaimed  the  tormented  girl  when  her 
Wer  had  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Then  she  went  to  her  own  room  and  sat  down  and  thought. 
Somebody,  Alicia  probably,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  Jennie 
made  no  answer.  She  could  not  speak  with  any  one  just 
then.  One  appalling  idea  was  present  to  her  mind,  absorbing 
every  other  consideration — the  idea  that  Quentin  meditated 
some  evil  to  Tyrone.  The  more  deeply  and  anxiously  she 
thought  of  this  the  more  profoundly  it  impressed  her.  She 
felt  convinced  that  in  a moment  of  passion  he  had  really 
betrayed  himself. 

One  thing  was  now  clear  to  her  mind,  clear  and  settled  for 
ever.  She  would  not  marry  Quentin.  Come  over  her  what 
reproach  there  might  she  would  not  marry  him. 

But  that  only  concerned  herself  and  the  future.  In  the 
meantime  what  to  do  ? One  sudden  inspiration  filled  her — 
the  thought  of  sending  some  warning  to  Tyrone.  ‘‘‘  However 
he  has  disappointed  me,’’  she  said,  I loved  him — once — and 
I would  rather  die  than  know  that  he  stood  in  danger  from 
which  I might  have  saved  him  and  did  not.”  She  thought 
she  would  write  a letter  to  him  begging  him  not  to  go  to 
Ireland.  But  it  was  late  and  it  was  growing  dark ; he  was 
leaving  town  that  evening,  and  he  must  be  warned  at  once  and 
emphatically.  Colonel  Quentin  was  coming  back  to  dinner  y 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  She  sj^rang  to  her  feet,  no  longer 
thinking  of  doubt  or  difficulty  or  the  opinion  of  others,  or 
anything  but  the  one  consideration.  She  threw  on  a hat, 
wrapped  a shawl  round  her,  went  gently,  swiftly  downstairs, 
opened  the  door,  and  passed  into  the  street.  It  was  a wild 
and  wet  night,  and  Jennie  had  never  before  been  in  the  street 
alone  and  on  foot  at  such  an  hour.  She  drew  back  for  a 
moment  with  instinctive  alarm  at  the  wind  and  the  rain  which 
beat  fiercely  upon  her.  But  she  thought  of  the  moments  so 
rapidly  passing,  and  she  drew  her  shawl  around  her  and  sped, 
reckless  and  resolute,  on  her  way. 

The  rain  was  still  falling  heavily,  although  there  was  such 
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a fierce  wind,  wlien  Jennie  stood  in  Clarges  Street  outside 
Tyrone’s  door.  The  wind  had  torn  the  clouds  away  and  a 
livid  moon  looked  down  like  a ghost.  The  pallid  moonlight 
glittered  here  and  there  on  the  little  pools  of  water,  and  every 
swollen  gutter  became  poeticized  into  a sort  of  ghastliness 
and  Lethean  dismalness  by  the  sad  rays.  The  wind  swept 
people  round  corners,  and  baffled  panting  and  bedraggled 
women  fighting  miserably  against  it.  The  long  line  of  lamps 
along  Piccadilly  shone  over  the  wet  and  moonlit  street  as  if 
they  gleamed  upon  snow.  The  night  fittingly  enshrouded 
Jennie’s  wild  and  anxious  purpose : its  dreary  gusts,  its  livid 
light,  seemed  to  speak  sympathetically  to  her  heart. 

There  were  many  lighted  rooms  in  Clarges  Street,  and 
music  came  from  some  windows  (the  work,  as  Jennie  thought, 
of  some  happy  careless  girl  at  her  piano,  even  as  she  once 
used  to  be),  and  Jennie  sought  anxiously  with  her  eyes  for 
lighted  rooms  in  the  place  where  she  fancied  Tyrone’s  lodgings 
must  be.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  out  the  numbers 
on  the  doors.  Jennie  sometimes  felt  wretchedly  ashamed  of 
herself  as  she  ran  up  steps  and  came  down  again  in  her 
search ; and  in  all  her  excitement  she  began  to  be  sensible 
that,  wind-blown  and  wet,  she  must  seem  an  unpicturesque 
and  even  ridiculous  figure.  More  than  once  she  was  tempted 
to  go  back  and  give  up  her  chimerical  enterprise  altogether ; 
but  the  temptation  was  dismissed  -in  a moment  and  she 
remained  true  to  her  purpose.  It  might  be  absurd,  people 
might  call  it  unwomanly ; she  did  not  care.  If  she  could  in 
the  feeblest  and  remotest  way  help  to  keep  him  from  danger — 
him  from  whom  she  was  resolutely  separated  for  ever — she 
would  do  so,  let  all  the  world  condemn  her. 

At  last  she  found  the  house,  and  its  upper  drawing-room 
windows  were  lighted.  He  was,  then,  at  home.  In  a moment 
or  two  they  would  see  each  other ! What  should  she  say  ? 
Her  courage  was  all  evaporating. 

She  paused  at  the  door,  on  the  door-step,  trying  to  summon 
up  resolution  to  ring.  The  rattle  of  a hansom  cab  up  the 
street  startled  her  and  made  her  withdraw  her  hand  from  the 
bell.  She  would  let  that  cab  pass  first.  But  it  stopped  at 
the  very  door,  and  she  was  thrown  into  alarm  and  embar- 
rassment. 

A little  figure  leaped  out  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

‘‘  Oh,  Theodore !” 

Why,  Jennie  ! Out  all  alone  in  this  beastly  rain  1” 
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Are  you  going  to  see  Mr.  Tyrone,  Theodore  ? I want  to 
see  him  very  particularly.  I am  so  glad  you  came— so  very 
glad!  May  I go  with  you?*’  She  spoke  so  earnestly  and 
plaintively  that  the  boy  seemed  alarmed. 

“Anything  up,  Jennie — anything  gone  wrong?” 

“ Oh  no,  dear,  nothing ; only  I want  to  see  Mr.  Tyrone. 
And  now  you’ll  come  with  me  ?” 

“All  right,  Jennie,  I’ll  take  you  to  him.  I say,  cabby,” 
Theodore  called  out,  assuming  at  once  the  ways  of  a traveller 
and  man  about  town,  “just  lift  that  trunk  into  the  hall,  will 
you  ? Told  you  I was  going  across  to-night,  Jennie  ?”  Here 
he  rang  at  the  bell  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  When 
the  door  was  opened  he  tossed  the  cabman  his  fare,  with  the 
observation,  “ Sixpence  over  the  fare  ; never  mind  the  change, 
cabby;”  and  then,  like  a grand  cavalier,  offered  his  arm  to- 
Jennie.  She  clung  to  her  young  hero,  delighted  to  have  his 
encouraging  presence.  Theodore  nodded  blandly  to  the  ■ 
simpering  servant  who  opened  the  door,  and  saying, 
“ Mr.  Tyrone  expects  me,  you  know — needn’t  announce  us,” 
he  led  Jennie  upstairs. 

Seldom  had  Jennie’s  heart  beaten  so  fearfully  as  whilst  they 
went  up  these  stairs,  until  Theodore  tapped  carelessly  at  the 
door  and  the  voice  of  Tyrone  himself  called  them  to  come  in. 

They  entered.  Theodore,  with  grand  courtesy,  drew  back 
and  signified  to  Jennie  that  she  must  pass  in  first.  Forcing 
her  courage  up  to  its  highest  point  she  entered,  and  for  a 
second’s  time  was  almost  alone  in  the  room  with  Tyrone. 

His  back  was  turned,  for  he  was  writing  at  a desk  on  which 
a lamp  stood,  and  which  was  jJaced  against  the  wall  between 
the  fireplace  and  one  of  the  windows.  He  looked  round  in  an 
instant  and  saw  her  standing  silent  and  m ^tionless.  Her 
veil  was  down,  and  for  a moment  he  was  not  ce;tain  who  his 
visitor  might  be.  Then,  gathering  up  what  calmness  and 
courage  she  could,  she  began,  “ Mr.  Tyrone,”  and  then 
stopped. 

“ Jennie !” — oh,  how  the  word  and  the  tone  thrilled  through 
her  1 — “ Miss  Aspar  1” 

Theodore  luckily  came  to  the  rescue. 

“You  see,  Tyrone,  what  visitors  I bring  you!  I found 
Miss  Aspar  just  in  the  act  of  knocking  at  the  door,  and  of 
course  I took  her  under  my  charge.  Now  I’ll  just  go  for  a 
moment  and  look  after  my  trunk,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 
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‘‘Don’t  go,  Theodore!”  said  Jennie,  faintlj.  Stay  here, 
please.” 

But  he  had  not  heard  her  probably,  for  he  had  already 
disappeared. 

Tyrone,  with  almost  mechanical  politeness,  offered  Jennie  a 
chair.  She  shook  her  head. 

“ You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Tyrone,”  she  began, 
in  a low  voice. 

I am  surprised,”  he  replied,  and  his  look  showed  it. 

“You  will  think  me  unwomanly  and  unladylike  perhaps,” 
she  went  on  with  increasing  courage,  and  perhaps  returning 
bitterness.  “ Let  it  be  so ; I don’t  care.  I shouldn’t  be  here 
at  such  a time — or  at  all — if  I cared  what  people  said  of  me ! 

[ have  come  for  your  sake,  not  mine.  Mr.  Tyrone,  you  are 
going  to  Ireland  to-night  ?”  *. 

“ I am  going  to  Ireland,  certainly,”  he  replied,  keeping  his 
eyes  lowered  so  that  they  could  not  meet  hers. 

“ Don’t  go  ! I beg  of  you  not  to  go  1 Oh,  take  my  advice, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  me  1 I know  what  I’m  talking 
of ; it  is  not  folly  or  nonsense  or  fatalism ; but  don’t  go  ! 
Some  harm  will  happen  if  you  go.” 

“ There  is  no  danger  of  any  kind,”  said  Tyrone,  “ and  there 
certainly  could  be  none  that  you  could  know.” 

“ There  is,  Mr.  Tyrone,  I assure  you  there  is ! I can’t  tell 
you  how  or  what  I know,  but  I do  know.  I have  heard ” 

“ From  whom.  Miss  Aspar?”  he  asked,  coldly. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  that,”  and  a rush  of  crimson  passed  over 
her  face.  “ I can’t  tell  you  anything,”  she  said,  impetuously, 

“ but  that  I know  there’s  danger  to  you — danger  is  meditated 
and  planned  if  you  go  to  Ireland.  Do  you  think  I would 
have  come  here  to-night  for  nothing — on  a meaningless 
errand  ? Think  for  a moment  what  this  may  cost  me,  and 
then  say  whether  my  words  are  worth  listening  to  1” 

“ I am  sorry,”  Tyrone  said,  “ deeply  sorry  if  any  kind  in- 
tention towards  me  cost  you  any  annoyance.  Miss  Aspar.  I 
am  sure  no  one  will  or  can  misinterpret  your  good  nature. 
But  I feel  sure  you  make  some  mistake.  There  is  no  possible 
danger  to  me  ; and  even  if  there  were  I could  not  stand  back 
because  of  such  a chance.  I thank  you  a thousand  times  for 
your  kindness — it  surprises  and — and — overwhelms  me — but 
there  is  no  danger.” 

“ You  have  enemies  who  are  determined ” ^ 

Tyrone’s  eyebrows  contracted  and  his  cheek  grew  red. 
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‘‘  I have  enemies,  no  doubt — everybody  has,  I suppose — 
but  I can’t  think  of  any  from  whom  any  treachery  is  to  be 
feared.” 

Can’t  you  ? I can.”  And  then  she  suddenly  checked 
herself  and  panted. 

‘‘  Miss  As23ar,”  he  said,  coldly,  ‘‘  I am  not  afraid  of  any 
enemy,  treacherous  or  not,  and  no  warning,  however  kind, 
can  keep  a man  back  from  doing  what  he  has  to  do.  Perhaps 
I can  guess  at  the  enemy  you  mean.” 

‘‘  Then  don’t  guess — don’t  ’!”  she  exclaimed.  If  I have 
said  too  much  already,  oh,  please  forget  it ! I have  only  done 
a foolish  thing,  and  for  no  good.  Oh,  why  did  I come  here?” 

Why  did  you  come  here  ?”  Tyrone  repeated,  vehemently, 
and  breaking  loose  from  the  bonds  of  cold  and  formal  courtesy 
in  which  he  had  restrained  himself.  ‘‘  Why  did  you  come 
here,  Jennie  ? To  torture  me  with  a face  and  a voice  that  I 
only  wished  never  to  see  and  hear  again  ? What  folly,  what 
cruel  caprice,  brought  you  here  ? Did  you  come  to  find  out 
whether  I was  crushed  by  disa]3pointment  ? Did  you  come 
to  triumph  over  me  ? Had  you  not  fooled  me  long  enough 
before,  when  I thought  you  the  purest  and  most  single- 
minded  and  truthful  being  on  all  the  earth  ? Why  did  you 
come  here  now?” 

I came  to  save  you  from  danger  that  threatens  you — I 
know  it  does.  I tell  you  it  does.  I came  because  I am  a half 
mad  girl,  Tyrone,  and  because  I loved  you” — he  waved  his 
hands  with  a quick,  scornful  gesture,  as  if  to  sweep  away  all 
protestations  such  as  that — because  I loved  you ! Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  I loved  you ! You  will  never,  never 
again  be  loved  so  well.  Oh,  God  forgive  me,  I love  you  still ! 
There — now  you  know  why  I came  to  try  to  serve  you,  and 
now  I can  only  go  away.” 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  said — 

‘‘  Stay,  Jennie,  Miss  Aspar,  one  moment.  There  is  some- 
thing in  all  this  I don’t  understand,  and  I will  understand  it. 
You  tell  me  that — you  say  that  you  still  love  me.” 

“ I do.  Must  I say  it  again  and  again,  Mr.  Tyrone  ? 
Must  I condemn  myself  and  shame  myself  every  time  ? I 
love  you  still — still — still ! I know  how  cruelly  you  have 
deceived  me,  and  I love  you  ! I would  have  died  for  you — 
gladly ; but  that’s  all  past.  I came  to  serve  you  if  I could, 
caring  for  nothing  else — not  for  the  world’s  opinion  and  not 
for  yours.  Good-bye.” 
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‘‘  Jennie,  tliere  is  something  more  than  mere  caprice  or 
folly  in  all  this.  You  were  not  a coquette  or  a woman  to  be 
won  with  money.  Why  did  you  break  your  faith  with  me  ? 
Why  did  you  write  that  letter?’’ 

Jennie  coloured,  this  time  angrily. 

“ Your  own  conscience,”  she  replied,  with  almost  a ring  of 
scorn  in  her  voice,  can  surely  tell  you  that,  without  any 
words  of  mine.  You  were  my  hero  and  my  idol!  Well,  I 
found  that  my  idol  was  of  clay.” 

Tyrone  still  thought  she  spoke  only  of  some  of  his  past 
faults,  too  well  known  to  nearly  all  the  world. 

‘‘And  this  is  all?”  he  said.  “And  we  fling  away  our 
happiness  for  that.  One  thing,  Miss  Aspar,  you  must  tell  me. 
.Were  you  not  pressed  or  coerced  to  this  ? Was  this  done  of 
your  own  free  will?” 

“It  was,  Mr.  Tyrone,”  she  answered,  firmly.  “No  one 
coerced  me  or  tried  to  do  so.  I never  consulted  anyone  ; I 
saw  what  I must  do.  You  were  no  longer  what  I once 
believed.  I loved  you  still ; but  that’s  nothing.” 

“ Nothing,  indeed  1”  he  said,  with  scornful  emphasis.  And 
then  again  he  asked — with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her — “ And  you 
did  of  your  own  free  will  consent  to  marry  that  man — 
Quentin  ?”  He  brought  out  the  name  with  a spasm. 

In  a low  but  firm  voice  Jennie  said,  “ I did.” 

“ Then,”  Tyrone  exclaimed,  “ I tell  you  that  you  are  un- 
worthy even  of  me,  or  of  any  sacrifice  that  any  man  could 
make,  and  I will  only  try  to  blot  you  from  my  memory  for 


ever  1” 


She  drew  back  as  if  she  had  received  a blow,  and  with  tears 
filling  her  eyes  she  was  turning  silently  away.  But  his 
manner  suddenly  changed,  and  again  he  stopped  her. 

“ One  moment,  Jennie.  Are  you  indeed,  going  in  this  way  ? 
Is  it  all  really  over?  Have  you  left  me?  Are  you  trifling 
away  both  our  lives  ? Are  you  still  the  Jennie  Aspar  I used 
^0  know  ?” 

“Oh  no!” — and  her  tears  came  freely — “I  am  not;  for 
she  was  proud  and  happy,  while  I am  only  shamed  and 
miserable.” 

“ Bid  you  really  come  here  only  to  tell  me  of  some  imaginary 
danger  ? Bo  you  think  my  life  is  so  delightful  that  I should 
tare  so  much  about  preserving  it  ? Have  you  nothing  else 
to  say  to  me,  Jennie,  nothing?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Jennie,  with  a wan  smile.  “There  is  no 
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more  that  remains  to  be  said  between  us  two.  Any  words 
would  be  useless  now,  indeed,  Mr.  Tyrone.  I beseech  you 
once  again  not  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  I pniy  for  you.” 

Jennie,”  he  cried,  “ let  there  be  an  end  of  all  this  ! You 
S'Xj  that  you  still  love  me,  and  I am  almost  ashamed,  after 
what  has  jDassed,  to  confess  how  much  I love  you.  ITl  not 
let  you  go  in  this  way.  Let  the  past  be  all  past.  You  shall 
not  marry  that  fellow,  so  unworthy  of  you.  Forgive  me  and 
I will  forgive  you.  Trust  yourself  to  me.  You  shall  never 
leave  this  house ” 

In  the  momentary  fervour  of  his  emotion  he  endeavoured 
to  hold  her  round  the  waist. 

She  drew  herself  suddenly  away. 

“ This  house  !”  she  exclaimed.  This  house  ! It  only 
needed  that  insult  to  prove  to  me  how  just  they  were  who 
condemned  you.  jSTo,  you  never  loved  me  as  I would  have 
been  loved.  I now  see  the  value  of  your  love  and  of  your 
honour,  and  when  I trusted  myself  here  now  I was  only  more 
mad  than  ever.” 

Tyrone  drew  back  far  away  and  stood  silent. 

Theodore,  who  had  knocked  at  the  door  once  or  twice 
unheard,  now  entered  the  room  and  for  a moment  stood 
bewildered  and  scared. 

‘‘  Time’s  up,  Tyrone,”  he  said,  at  last,  in  a very  tremulous 
and  stammering  voice.  ‘‘  Cab  at  the  door,  and  trunk  up. 
Hot  ten  minutes  to  spare.” 

‘‘  Still,  Mr.  Tyrone,  don’t  go,”  Jennie  said,  turning  pale. 

Once  more  I ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  don’t  go  !” 

‘‘  I am  much  obliged.  Miss  Aspar,”  he  said,  coldly,  for  her 
last  repulse  had  been  too  bitter  to  be  ignored  ; but  there  is 
no  danger.”  Then,  to  Madame  Pinel,  who  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  and  who  had  not  had  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
any  woman  was  in  the  room,  “ Will  you  see  that  one  of  the 
servants  goes  home  with  Miss  Aspar  in  a cab  ? My  friend 
Theodore  here  met  her  by  chance  in  the  rain,  and  insisted  on 
finding  shelter  for  her  here.  Her  family  and  I are  old  and 
intimate  friends.  You  will  excuse  my  rude  flight.  Miss  Aspar  ; 
the  express  would  not  wait  even  for  an  American  citizen  like 
Theodore  here.  Madame  Pinel  will  take  care  of  you  until 
the  storm  abates.  My  kind  regards  to  your  family.  Good- 
night.” 

Jennie  stood  silent  and  motionless.  She  did  not  venture 
to  raise  her  eyes.  She  was  shamed  to  her  very  heart.  The 
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manner  in  whicli  Tyrone,  with  parting  courtesy  and  thought- 
fulness, had  endeavoured  to  shelter  her  from  the  suspicions 
of  unwomanly  boldness  which  her  rash  escapade  might  have 
brought  upon  her,  only  bore  a harder  testimony  to  the  impru- 
dence of  her  conduct.  In  her  excitement  she  had  misinter- 
preted some  of  Tyrone's  former  words,  and  she  believed,  with 
burning  forhead,  that  he  too  despised  her  for  her  conduct 
and  sought  to  take  advantage  of  her  unselfish  heedlessness. 
She  silently  stood  there  a living  picture  of  unmerited  shame, 
like  some  captive  girl  exhibited  to  scorn  in  the  market-place, 
unable  to  raise  her  eyes  beneath  the  disgrace  which  yet  she 
knows  that  she  has  not  deserved. 

‘^Good-bye,  Jennie,"  said  Theodore,  very  sadly,  as  he  took 
her  hand.  She  bent  down  a moment  as  if  in  the  impulse  to 
kiss  his  forehead,  but  drew  back,  and  only  replied  to  his 
grasp  by  a faint  pressure  and  a half  audible  word. 

She  stood  with  her  arms  straight  down  and  her  fingers 
interlaced  and  working  spasmodically,  as  if  she  were  endea- 
vouring to  wrestle  with  the  sense  of  some  physical  pain. 
Looking  up  she  became  aware  of  the  dark  eyes  of  Madame 
Pinel  turned  coldly  and  curiously  upon  her,  and  she  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

“ Hadn’t  I better  send  for  a cab,  Miss  ?"  said  Johanna,  in 
a voice  that  gave  no  tone  of  sympathy. 

“ No,  thanks,"  said  Jennie  ; ‘‘  I had  rather  walk." 

“ Indeed ! The  night’s  pouring  with  rain." 

This  piece  of  information  was  given  very  drily,  and  as  if 
Johanna  meant  to  say  that  to  an  ordinary  person  it  must  be 
conclusive,  but  that  to  a young  lady  so  eccentric  as  Miss 
Asj)ar  it  might  probably  seem  of  no  account. 

Jennie  meanwhile  hardly  knew  what  she  said,  or  whether 
she  had  said  anything  at  all.  She  was  now  only  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  house  and  from  under  the  eyes  of  this  woman. 
In  truth  Madame’ s Pinel’ s manner  was  not  encouraging  nor 
her  look  friendly.  Her  dislike  to  Jennie  was  of  a paradoxical 
and  contradictory  kind.  She  disliked  her  first  because  she 
had  tried,  as  Johanna  assumed,  to  marry  Tyrone,  and  next 
because  she  had,  as  Johanna  likewise  assumed,  made  her 
young  hero  unhappy  by  refusing  to  marry  him.  The  first 
step  augured  great  self-conceit  indeed,  Johanna  thought, 
but  the  second  showed  outrageous  assurance — the  like  of  her 
to  refuse  a Tyrone  ! But  now  there  was  a third  feeling  or 
dislike,  for  she  regarded  Jennie’s  appearance  there  as  a piece 
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of  scandalous  impropriety,  and  Jolianna  was  without  any 
pardon  for  a lack  of  propriety  in  women.  She  had,  more- 
over, that  rigid  and  unconquerable  conviction  which  exists  in 
the  honest  breasts  of  nearly  all  uneducated  Irishwomen — the 
conviction  that  the  morals  of  the  women  of  other  nations  are 
decidedly  shaky  and  never  to  be  trusted. 

So  she  stood  frigidly  regarding  Jennie,  and  obviously 
waiting  for  her  to  go. 

Oh,  why  did  I come  here  Jennie  exclaimed,  passionately 
tearing  asunder  her  interlaced  hands  and  moving  at  last  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  stood  so  long. 

Indeed  then,  Miss,  I think  ye’d  much  better  have  stayed 
at  home.  You  have  no  mother,  I daresay  ?” 

‘^I  came  to  serve  Jennie  said,  flashing  all  the  light 

of  her  angry  eyes  upon  the  undaunted  Johanna.  I came  to 
warn  him  against  enemies.  What  do  I care  what  any  one 
thinks  of  me,  if  I could  serve  him  ? Let  me  out,  please.” 

She  walked  steadily  towards  the  door.  Johanna  was  a 
little  touched  by  her  words  and  rather  admired  her  spirit. 

‘‘  Still,  Miss,  you’d  much  better  be  at  home  than  trying  to 
serve  gentlemen  that  don’t  want  friends  anyhow.  But  I’ll 
send  for  a cab  ; you  mustn’t  go  out  in  that  rain,  and  one  of 
the  girls  shall  go  with  you.  No,  she  shan’t,  though;  these 
girls  have  tongues  that  never  stop.  I’ll  go  with  you  myself ; 
Tyrone  as  good  as  told  me.” 

Jennie,  however,  was  hurrying  downstairs,  unheeding  this 
offer,  when,  as  she  came  near  the  hall-floor,  she  saw  a child 
come  out  of  a room  and  stand  in  the  hall  looking  up  at  her 
with  open  blue  Celtic  eyes.  Jennie  was  seized  with  a sudden 
tremor  and  turned  pale.  But  she  advanced  to  the  child  and 
knelt  on  the  floor  before  her,  and  gazed  into  the  little  girl’s 
face  half  in  pity,  half  in  pain. 

Oh,  you  poor  unhappy  little  child  I”  Jennie  almost  sobbed 
out,  with  a bursting  heart.  ‘‘  God  forgive  me  if  I can’t  feel 
kind  to  you,  for  your  life  is  likely  to  be  more  wretched  even 
than  my  own !” 

Johanna  stood  on  the  step  just  above  our  heroine  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand.  She  was  greatly  touched  by  Jennie’s 
attitude  to  the  child ; the  words  she  could  not  hear,  but  her 
heart  warmed  towards  the  unhappy  young  woman. 

“ Take  her  away,  please  !”  said  Jennie,  as  Madame  Pinel 
came  down.  “ I can’t  endure  to  look  at  her,  though  my 
heart  bleeds  for  her  I” 
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Madame  Pinel  opened  the  door  of  the  little  parlour.  Go 
in,  Mattie,’’  she  said,  and  the  sad  and  taciturn  little  creature 
obeyed.  Hers  is  a sad  story,  sure  enough,”  she  said ; 
‘‘  she’s  lost  her  father  already,  and  now  I fear  she’s  going  to 
lose  her  mother  too.” 

“ Lost  her  father?”  Jennie  said,  staring  in  bewilderment  at 
Madame  Pine].  “ Her  father  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  sure  enough.  But  speak  easy.  Miss,  if  you  please  ; 
the  creature  doesn’t  know  the  father’s  dead  and  buried.  God 
help  her ! Sure  she  must  know  it  ah  soon,  if  the  poor  mother 
goes  too.” 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,”  Jennie  asked,  catching  Johanna 
by  the  arm,  ‘‘  tell  me  what  you  mean — who  is  that  child  ?” 

‘‘Only  a poor  little  orphan  thing,  a daughter  of  a poor 
lost  creature  of  the  family  of  Tyrone — sure  if  she  hasn’t  the 
Tyrone  eye  and  chin  to  the  very  life ! — that  my  Tyrone  here 
found  and  took  care  of,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  sake  of 
the  grand  old  name.” 

“ Is  this  true  ?”  Jennie  passionately  asked.  “ I beseech 
of  you — I implore  of  you — don’t  deceive  me  I” 

“ What  for  should  I deceive  you,  Miss  ? Why,  there’s  no 
mystery  about  it.  And  didn’t  he  ever  tell  you  ? Well,  well ; 
but  isn’t  that  like  him  now?  No;  if  he  did  anything  bad 
he’d  let  it  out  fast  enough,  but  his  good  deeds’ll  never  be 
made  known  through  /lim.”  There  were  tears  in  good 
Johanna’s  kindly  eyes. 

“ Oh,  what  a fool  and  wretch  I have  been  1”  Jennie  cried 
out.  “ Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  Tyrone  !” 

And  she  flung  herself  down  there  on  the  floor,  in  such  a 
choking  agony  of  grief  and  remorse  that  the  tender-hearted 
Johanna,  though  not  knowing  anything  of  what  it  was  all 
about,  was  overwhelmed  with  alarm  and  pity,  and  knelt  on 
the  floor  and  took  the  unhappy  girl’s  head  in  her  lap  and 
tried  to  soothe  her,  and  made  tender  little  pathetic  sounds 
over  her  as  if  she  had  been  a child. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Colonel  Quentin  came  to  Mr.  Prinker’s  tkat  evening  in  a 
wretchedly  depressed  and  excitable  mood.  He  had  had 
several  vexations  in  the  day.  There  was  the  unfortunate 
scene  with  Jennie,  in  which  he  feared  that  he  had  betrayed 
himself.  There  was  an  exceedingly  cold  reception  he  had 
had  at  the  American  Legation,  which  seemed  to  him,  he 
could  not  tell  why,  to  amount  to  an  intimation  that  his 
financial  game  was  what  Macan  would  have  described  as 
‘‘  about  played.^’  There  was  the  hanging  fire  of  the  Fenian 
outbreak,  for  he  bad  now  come  to  rest  his  hojoes  on  the 
rebellion  being  prematurely  forced  on,  and  thus  all  the  claims 
of  its  promoters  against  him  sponged  out  by  a grand  collapse 
of  the  whole  affair.  There  was  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  muddling  away  the  business  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
while  attending  to  his  love  affair  and  his  own  personal  schemes 
and  dreams.  He  had  always  looked  forward  to  opening  up  a 
new  career  on  marrying  Jennie — to  leading  from  that  hour  an 
open,  unselfish,  and  honourable  life.  But  to  gain  his  end  he 
had  only  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  complicated 
meanness.  He  began  to  curse  himself  for  having  plunged 
into  that  fatal  love  affair  with  a girl  who  he  knew  disliked 
him  now  more  than  ever  she  had  done  before ; but  he  could 
no  more  tear  that  passion  from  his  heart  than  he  could 
change  his  nature.  It  had  swallowed  all  the  rest.  He  could 
not  think  of  the  possibility  of  a future  without  her. 

That  day  he  had  received  from  America  remittances  to  the 
amount  of  some  five  thousand  pounds.  There  were  not  more 
claims  against  him  in  England  than  two  thousand  pounds 
would  pay.  If  he  could  tide  over  a few  months  with  his 
mining  agency  all  might  go  well,  and  meantime  he  might 
shake  himself  free  from  every  responsibility,  marry  Jennie, 
and  take  her  out  to  the  United  States.  Everything  was  now 
with  him  only  a question  of  tiding  over  a time,  for  there  was 
a fortune  awaiting  him  if  only  Tyrone,  whom  he  so  hated, 
would  marry,  or  get  entangled  in  rebellion,  or  get  killed — 
the  latter  would  be  best  of  all.  One  of  these  three  things 
would  very  likely  happen.  Meanwhile,  if  Quentin  could 
marry  and  take  Jennie  with  him  across  the  ocean,  all  might 
begin  to  go  well  with  him  ; he  might  leave  every  memory  of 
meanness  and  treachery  behind  him  and  begin  his  new  life, 
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whicli  he  vowed  and  swore  should  be  that  of  honour  an^ 
credit.  Now  three  thousand  pounds  would  tide  him  over-- 
would  give  him,  at  all  events,  one  brilliant  year  of  married 
life,  during  which  time  anything  might  happen — and  he 
actually  had  the  three  thousand  pounds.  As  if,  however, 
Pate  herself  was  set  against  him,  that  very  day  came  a secret 
telegram  from  Macan,  couched  in  commonplaces  prearranged, 
to  say  that  the  great  coup  was  to  be  made  in  a fortnight, 
and  that  the  money  would  be  required  in  ten  days.  Other 
hints  and  explanations  followed. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Quentin’s  head  and  his  temples 
throbbed  as  if  a little  steam-engine  were  pulsating  within 
them,  and  he  could  hardly  see  for  a moment  or  two.  If  he 
gave  up  this  money  what  was  to  become  of  him  ? Prinker 
must  then  learn  his  desperate  condition,  his  gamester  pro- 
jects, and  all  would  be  over.  If  he  did  not  give  it  up,  a 
Penian  rebel,  supposing  he  escaped  alive,  could  hardly  sue 
him  in  an  English  court  of  law  for  funds  deposited  to  promote 
rebellion.  Who  would  believe  such  a story  ? How  could  it 
be  proved,  supposing  it  ever  could  come  to  trial?  But  if 
Macan  did  not  receive  the  money  in  time,  might  he  not  put 
off  his  next  move  and  send  some  secret  agent  to  find  out 
Quentin  ? That  seemed  only  too  probable.  One  thing  only 
could  save  him.  Suppose  the  rebellion  should  break  out 
prematurely,  several  days  before  the  time  announced  by 
Macan  ? It  would  be  crushed,  Macan  killed  or  taken  prisoner, 
the  whole  thing  exploded,  and  even  the  survivors,  supposing 
them  free  and  in  a position  to  put  the  question,  could  never 
tell  or  prove  whether  the  money  deposited  with  Quentin 
had  or  had  not  been  fairly  sent  and  applied  to  its  purpose. 
Only  Macan  himself  knew  the  full  story  of  Quentin’s  con- 
nexion with  the  affair ; for  Quentin  had  always  stipulated 
that  his  private  career  should  not  be  too  deeply  compromised, 
and  had  but  lately  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  movement  to  have  some  safe  and  free  agent 
outside  it. 

It  was  now  three  o’clock ; Quentin  was  to  dine  at  Prinker’s 
at  eight.  It  was  imderstood  that  the  day  of  his  marriage 
was  then  to  be  fixed  and  all  the  final  arrangements  made. 
The  crisis  was  one  of  terrible  import.  What  if,  just  to  redeem 
all,  he  were  to  plunge  one  step  lower  down  into  darkness  a 
moment  before  returning  into  full  light  ? Success  would  be 
certain.  Six  sentences  properly  put  and  conveyed  to  the 
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right  quarter  would  almost  infallibly  cause  the  rebellion  to 
burst  up  prematurely  and  lead  to  the  capture  or  death  of  all 
the  leaders.  Macan,  he  knew,  was  pledged  to  a fight,  and 
X'ould  risk  his  own  life  a dozen  times  over  rather  than  be 
taken  without  having  done  anything.  A fearful  temptation, 
the  greatest  of  all  his  life,  now  beset  Philip  Quentin.  He 
had  done  some  bad  things,  but  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a deed  as  this  before.  His  head  throbbed 
more  heavily  than  ever  and  there  was  a strange  rushing  in 
his  ears,  and  he  saw  myriads  of  small  black  spots  dancing 
jefore  his  eyes. 

At  last  he  decided,  and,  lest  he  should  change  his  mind„ 
he  took  his  action  promptly.  Some  hours  after  he  stood  in 
Mrs.  PrinkePs  drawing-room. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  reflection  of  his  own  agita- 
tion which  showed  itself  in  the  faces  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
But  Alicia  told  him,  with  ill-suppressed  uneasiness,  that 
Jennie  was  out  somewhere,  that  she  could  not  find  her.  Even 
this  seemingly  unimportant  fact  looked  ominous  to  Quentin 
and  startled  him.  When  half  an  hour  passed  over  Mrs. 
Prinker  went  out  of  the  room  to  look  for  her  sister  again. 
The  two  men  stood  by  the  fire-place  and  only  exchanged  a 
few  words.  Quentin  was  in  no  humour  for  conversation.  He 
looked  up  eagerly  when  Alicia  re-entered  the  room. 

I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,”  Mrs.  Prinker  said,, 
with  a scared  face.  ‘‘  She  certainly  isn’t  in  her  room  nor 
anywhere  in  the  house  now.” 

Colonel  Quentin  positively  trembled  with  excitement.  His 
quick  nervous  temperament  thrilled  through  with  vague 
feelings  of  alarm  and  jealousy  and  anger. 

She  doesn’t  usually  go  out  at  this  time,  in  this  sort  of  way?’^ 
he  asked,  and  he  moistened  his  hot  lips  with  his  tongue. 

‘‘Oh  no,  never.  I never  knew  her  to  do  such  a thing 
before.  Then  the  weather  1” 

“ It  is  a bad  night,”  Mr.  Prinker  said,  peering  out  of  the 
window,  “ and  streaming  with  rain.  My  dear,  I think  your 
sister  must  be  somewhere  in  the  house.” 

“ But  no,  Prinker,  I assure  you  she  is  not  anywhere  in  the- 
house.” 

“ Mayn’t  she  have  gone  to  see  somebody  ?” 

“But  to  stay  out  so  long  1 half-past  eight  o’clock.  Where 
could  she  be  ?” 

“ Whendidyou  see  herlast?”  asked  Quentin,  almost  savagely. 
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“ Oil,  hours  ago.  She  hides  herself  in  her  own  room,  you 
know,  a great  deal  of  late,  and  she  doesn’t  like  anyone  going 
near  her.  She  has  changed  so  much  these  last  few  days.” 

Quentin  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  closed 
his  teeth  hard.  Mrs.  Prinker’s  words  were  shooting  through 
him  like  the  pangs  of  a reopened  wound. 

‘‘  Have  you  noticed  anything  very  strange  about  her  lately  ?” 
Mr,  Prinker  asked,  in  a tone  that  showed  how  seriously 
.alarmed  he  was  becoming.  Anything  decidedly  very  strange, 
Alicia  ?” 

Ho,  dear,  nothing  very  strange.  Jennie  was  always  rather 
an  odd  sort  of  girl,  you  know,  not  like  other  girls  much ; but 
I haven’t  lately  observed  anything  very  peculiar,  not  very.” 

Quentin  felt  as  if  their  eyes  must  involuntarily  be  turning 
upon  him,  as  if  he  were  the  cause  of  the  whole  confusion. 

‘‘  The  one  important  question,”  he  said,  “ is  where  is  she 
now  ?”  Occurrences  of  that  day  and  of  days  before  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  suspicions  that  were  passing  through  his  mind. 

The  question  was  quickly  answered.  * A knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door.  The  three  suddenly  grew  silent  and 
looked  at  each  other,  waiting.  In  a moment  a light,  quick 
step  was  heard  outside  and  Jennie  Aspar  entered  the  room. 
She  had  thrown  off  her  dripping  shawl,  but  the  rain  yet^ 
stood  upon  the  tossed  and  blown  feathers  of  her  hat,  and 
her  face  glowed  with  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  still  more  of 
her  own  emotions.  She  was  panting  and  excited.  Quentin 
did  not  step  forward  to  meet  her.  Instinctively  he  knew  that 
something  decisive  had  happened. 

‘‘  Oh,  Jennie,”  said  Alicia,  in  a tone  as  near  to  exclamation 
as  she  could  well  indulge,  “ how  you  have  alarmed  us ! 
Where  have  you  been  ?” 

Jennie  lifted  off  her  hat  and  smoothed  and  stroked  down 
its  feathers  as  if  her  whole  heart  were  engrossed  in  its 
preservation.  She  was  only  composing  herself  to  speak,  but 
for  the  moment  Mr.  Prinker  almost  thought  that  she  was 
really  mad.  Then  she  looked  up  with  lighting  eyes  and 
asked — 

‘‘  Do  you  all  really  wish  to  hear  where  I have  been  ?” 

Alicia  only  spoke. 

“Well,  Jennie,  of  course  we  were  all  a little  uneasy  and 
alarmed,  not  knowing ; and  Colonel  Quentin ” 

“ I have  been  to  see  Mr.  Tyrone,  and  I have  seen  him.” 

Mr.  Prinker  became  aghast ; Alicia  turned  pale ; Colonel 
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Quentin  alone  maintained  a dogged  composure.  He  knew 
now  that  all  was  over. 

Yes,”  said  Jennie,  warming  under  the  influence  of  her 
own  words,  “ I have  seen  Mr.  Tyrone  and  spoken  with  him, 
and  I know  all ! I know  how  unworthy  of  him  I have  been 
and  how  deceived  I was,  and  what  a miserable  fool  and  dupe 
I was.  And  I know  how  he  despises  me  and  how  I love  him  !” 

“ Oh  !”  interposed  Alicia, ‘‘ pray  don’t  listen  to  her — pray 
don’t!  She  doesn’t  know  what  she  is  saying.” 

I do,  Alicia ; I know  quite  well,  and  Colonel  Quentin 
knows.  Ask  him,  I have  been  the  victim  of  a shameful 
plot — a conspiracy  1 Oh,  what  a fool  I was  to  be  deceived 
by  it  and  to  lose  him.  Oh,  how  could  you  all  be  so  cruel — ■ 
to  come  between  him  and  me  when  you  knew  that  I loved 
him  more  than  anything  in  the  world  ?” 

If  two  of  the  three  had  actually  been  conspirators  they 
could  hardly  have  stood  more  bewildered  and  abashed  than 
they  did.  The  vehemence  and  passion  of  the  excited  girl 
seemed  to  stupefy  them.  Mr.  Prinker  first  recovered  his 
command  of  words. 

“ You  are — ah — a little  excited,  Jennie  ; and  perhaps  if  you 
went  to  your  room  and,  you  know,  took  a little  rest,  and,  in 

fact,  composed  yourself You  know,  my  dear,  your  sister 

and  I only  act  for  your  good,  and  we  don’t  know  anything  of 
plots  and  conspiracies.  Such  words  don’t  apply  to  us.^^ 

But  that  story  of  Mr.  Tyrone  is  not  true ; every  word  of 
it  is  false.  Oh,  I have  only  just  learned  the  whole  truth  !’* 

‘‘  From  him  ?”  Quentin  asked,  bitterly,  and  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

‘‘Hot  from  him.  Colonel  Quentin,”  Jennie  answered,  turning 
a look  of  quiet  scorn  on  him  ; “ not  from  him.  When  I saw 
him  I still  believed  the  falsehood,  and  I only  went  there  to 
save  him — to  warn  him  against  you.  Yes,  against  you ; 
because  you  are  plotting  now  against  his  life,  and  because  I 
love  him ! But  I found  it  out  after  he  had  gone.  Alicia, 
dear,  may  I speak  two  words  to  Colonel  Quentin,  please  ; only 
a few  words,  alone  ? He  is  to  be  my  husband,  you  know, 
dear,  and  I may  speak  with  him.” 

Mr.  Prinker  was  only  too  glad  to  get  away  on  any  terms. 
“ Do  you  think  your  sister  is  at  all  out  of  her  senses  ?”  he  asked 
of  his  wife,  as  they  left  the  room.  “ I don’t  understand  this.” 
Probably  for  the  moment  he  wished  himself  unmarried  again. 
Meantime  both  he  and  Alicia  knew  that  the  dinner  must 
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be  all  spoiled,  and  that  the  servants  must  be  wondering  what 
was  going  on. 

Colonel  Quentin  and  Jennie  were  left  alone.  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  looking  down,  sullen  and 
savage. 

Colonel  Quentin  !’* 

He  looked  up,  with  a kind  of  imploring  glance  first,  and 
then  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

“ Need  I tell  you,”  Jennie  went  on,  that  I never  will 
marry  you ! Never,  never ! I don’t  care  what  promise  I 
have  made.  I hope,  after  what  you  have  heard  just  now, 
that  you  would  never  marry  me.” 

You  needn’t  tell  me,”  he  said,' doggedly,  ‘^that  you  care 
more  about  him.  I know  all  that.  I know  that  you  have 
disgraced  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  what  you  have 
done  to-night ; yet  I don’t  care.  I am  ready  to  forget  all 
that.  I love  you,  and  you  have  promised  me.” 

Once  for  all.  Colonel  Quentin,  I will  never  marry  you.  I 
will  sooner  kill  myself;  a thousand  times  sooner!  I have 
found  out  your  plot  to-night.” 

He  started,  and  scanned  her  face ; then  he  said — 

“ There  was  no  plot.  I know  what  you  mean,  of  course, 
now.  I heard  of  it,  as  you  did,  and  I believed  it.” 

Yes,  but  it  was  you  who  set  on  the  whole  thing,  and  you 
knew  days  ago  the  full  truth — you  did,  Colonel  Quentin  1 
I know  all  your  schemes  now  against  him  and  me.  I know 
that  you  want  to  get  money,  which  he  doesn’t  care  for.  Oh, 
was  ever  an  unhappy  girl  so  surrounded  by  deceit  I He  only 
was  true  and  noble,  and  I was  false  to  him  and  had  no  faith 
in  him.” 

“ Jennie,  I confess  it,”  said  Quentin,  with  a great  despair- 
ing burst.  I did  help  lately  to  keep  the  truth  from  you. 
But  it  was  only  because  I loved  you  so  much — you  can’fc 
know  how  I loved  you.  He  isn’t  capable  of  such  feelings. 
Have  pity  on  me  and  forgive  me ! I always  meant  to  act  an 
honourable  part  to  you.  Women  ought  not  to  be  too  hard 
upon  the  sins  of  love.” 

He  tried  to  touch  her,  but  she  recoiled  quickly. 

‘‘  Love  1 Do  you  call  that  love  ? To  make  a girl  miserable 
for  her  life  1 To  come  between  her  and  the  man  she  truly 
loved  and  cheat  and  deceive  her  ! If  I were  a man  I would 
scorn  to  call  such  a thing  love.  I would  be  ashamed  to  touch 
the  hand  of  a woman  on  such  terms  as  that.  Colonel  Quentin, 
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I always  liked  you  before  you  talked  of  love.  Sometbing 
lately  made  me  draw  back  from  you — some  instinct.  I didn’t 
know  tben ; I know  now.  I thank  Heaven  for  having  saved 
me  from  such  a man  ! Colonel  Quentin,  I despise  you  and  I 
hate  you.” 

It  will  be  the  worse  for  Quentin  began,  with  a 

ferocious  glare  in  his  eyes. 

Heaven  will  take  care  of  him,”  said  Jennie,  although  I 
am  nothing  more  to  him.  Do  your  worst,  Colonel  Quentin. 
Ho  power  on  earth  shall  ever  make  me  speak  to  you  more.” 

She  went  out  of  the  room  without  looking  at  him.  He 
never  saw  her  again. 

Quentin  passed  downstairs  without  disturbing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Prinker.  He  had  gone  long  before  they  knew  it.  Their 
dinner  was  a late  tete-a-tete — a very  much  spoiled  dinner  and 
very  dismal.  Alicia  feared  that  her  husband  would  blame 
her  for  the  disturbance  brought  upon  his  house,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not,  but  was  only  wondering  whether  Jennie  had 
really  gone  mad,  and  what,  under  the  circumstances,  poor 
Quentin  had  better  do.  Mad  or  not,”  he  said,  to  himself, 
it’s  a deuce  of  a business,  that  visit  to  Tyrone.”  But  he 
would  not  say  a word  on  this  subject  to  his  wife. 

Alicia  was  a little  angry  with  Jennie  and  did  not  go  near 
her  for  some  time.  When  at  last  she  entered  her  room 
Jennie’s  mood  of  excitement  had  given  way  and  she  was  in 
tears.  Loneliness  and  suffering  had  softened  the  poor  girl’s 
temper  and  she  welcomed  her  sister’s  coming.  Alicia,  my 
sister,”  she  said,  imploringly,  ‘‘  don’t  leave  me  quite  alone  in 
all  the  world ! Tell  me — oh,  tell  me — that  you  knew  nothing 
of  this  wicked  plot  to  sej^arate  him  and  me  1” 

It  was  then  Alicia  learned  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
a plot,  and  that  she  had  herself  been  innocently  one  of  its 
leading  instruments.  She  was  shocked  a little  at  first  and 
tvondered  how  people  could  do  such  things,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  think  that  a lady  like  Mrs.  Lorn  could  be  so  mean ; 
but  of  course  Colonel  Quentin  knew  nothing  about  it.  How 
would  Colonel  Quentin  take  all  this  ? Jennie  was  too  low- 
spirited  to  notice  that  Alicia  did  not  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  the  discovery  of  the  plot  as  about  what  Colonel  Quentin 
and  people  in  general  would  think  of  Jennie’s  visit  to  Tyrone. 
This  was  in  Mrs.  Prinker’s  eye  the  grand  and  awful  fact  of 
the  situation,  overshadowing  and  dwarfincc  all  the  others. 
She  could  hardly  think  of  anything  else.  She  was  very  kind 
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and  gentle  to  Jennie  and  pitied  her  much,  and  tried  to  soothe 
her ; but  the  impression  had  now  forced  itself  on  Alicia’s 
mind  that  her  sister  was  a terrible  girl  to  deal  with,  an  un- 
manageable girl,  who  could  only  be  counted  on  to  do  the 
wrong  sort  of  thing  under  any  given  circumstances.  Had 
poor  Jennie  been  less  broken  down  by  the  reaction  from  her 
recent  excitement  she  must  have  observed  that  the  kindness 
which  Alicia  showed  to  her  was  only  of  that  nature  which 
philanthropic  and  Christian  people  commonly  bestow  upon  a 
sinner. 

After  a time  Alicia  left  her  and  told  the  whole  story  of 
Jennie’s  discovery  to  Mr.  Prinker.  But  so  shrewd  a man  of 
the  world  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  a tale  as  that.  Oh 
no ! Didn’t  Alicia  see  ? But  of  course  she  didn’t  see — 
couldn’t  be  expected  to  see  ! English  ladies  were  not  likely 
to  look  far  into  things  like  that.  But  the  thing  would  not 
hold  water  for  a moment.  It  wouldn’t  stand  any  examina- 
tion. Absurd,  you  know  ! Two  Maurice  Tyrones  in  the 
same  house,  and  nobody  ever  to  have  heard  of  it ! And 
Carpenter — look  at  Carpenter,  who  saw  that  fellow  with  the 
woman  long  ago  ! The  supposed  explanation  and  conspiracy, 
and  all  that,  was  all  nonsense.  That  Irishwoman,  of  course, 
would  say  anything.  It  was  all  only  some  rubbish  trumped 
up  to  deceive  a foolish  and  excitable  girl.  “ As  the  man  said 
in  that  play — at  the  Haymarket,  wasn’t  it  ? — it’s  very  nice, 
but  it  wont  wash  ! I don’t  like  Mrs.  Lorn  much,  Alicia ; she 
wants  ballast  I should  say  ; too  fond  of  using  her  eyes,  and 
all  that ; but  depend  upon  it  she’s  right  enough  in  this  busi- 
ness, right  enough.” 

Alicia  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  this  view  of  the 
matter ; indeed,  Mr.  Prinker  proved  it  by  the  clearest  argu- 
ment. 

‘‘  I do  wish  she  hadn’t  gone  there,”  Mrs.  Prinker  said, 
looking  at  the  fire  and  speaking  in  a tone  of  genuine  distress. 
‘‘  She’s  such  a strange  and  wild  girl ! If  she  would  only 
consult  people ; but  when  she  once  takes  a project  into  her 
head What  will  people  say  ?” 

Mr.  Prinker  shook  his  head.  He  didn’t  like  to  tell  his 
wife  what  he  feared  people  would  say. 

I wonder  how  Colonel  Quentin  feels,”  Alicia  said,  de- 
spondently. 

“ I tell  you  what,  my  dear,”  Prinker  answered,  screwing 
up  his  courage  to  make  a painful  announcement,  “ I shouldn’t 
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be  surprised,  you  know,  after  what  lias  happened  and  what 
people  must  say — must  say,  you  know — if  Quentin  w(}ro  to 
draw  out  of  the  affair  altogether.’^ 

‘‘  Oh,  Eobert,  dear,  do  you  really  think  that 
‘‘  Well,  yes,  Alicia,  I fear  so.  You  know  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  his  side  of  the  question.  Men  don’t 
like  to  marry — I mean  people  will  think  her  conduct  very 
indiscreet  and  wanting  in  propriety,  and  so  on.  He  went 
away  very  abruptly ; and,  of  course,  he  felt  it  deeply,  depend 
upon  that.  It’s  very  awkward,  Alicia ; but  really,  my  dear, 
your  sister  has  brought  it  upon  herself,  and  I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  she  had  seen  the  last  of  Quentin  this  night.’* 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

The  storm  of  wind  had  blown  away  the  rain  when  Colonel 
Quentin  came  out  of  Mr.  Prinker’s  house  that  night.  The 
pavements  were  swept  nearly  dry,  though  the  pools  of  water 
in  the  middle-way  still  glittered  livid  under  the  wan  moon- 
light. There  was  something  like  a feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
Quentin’s  mind  at  the  condition  of  the  weather.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  were  expressly  gotten  up  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  to  be  a fitting  framework  for  his  passion  and  his 
despair.  He  turned  back  and  looked  up  at  the  house,  knowing 
he  should  never  cross  its  threshold  again;  for  he  saw,  as 
clearly  as  he  saw  that  wild  sad  moonlight,  that  Jennie  Aspar 
and  Tyrone  would  come  together  again ; that  his  love  and  all 
his  efforts  to  separate  them  would  only  draw  them  more 
quickly  and  more  closely  to  each  other.  He  had  staked 
everything  that  day  upon  one  last  desperate  throw,  and  he 
had  lost.  Some  fearful  words  of  Shakspeare  kept  ringing  in 
his  ears,  “ Oh,  I were  damned  beyond  all  depth  in  hell,  but 
that — ” and  in  his  case  there  was  no  “ but”  to  qualify  the  self- 
pronounced  doom. 

He  went  straight  from  Mr.  Prinker’s  to  Tyrone’s  lodging. 
His  first  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  learn  exactly  who  were  the 
tenants  of  it,  for  though  he  had  known  long  since  that  the 
story  used  against  Tyrone  was  not  true  he  had  made  no 
further  inquiry,  caring  little  what  particular  artifice  Mrs. 
Lorn  might  have  thought  proper  to  use,  or  what  tale  she 
might  have  invented,  provided  only  that  it  served  his  purpose. 
But  the  fact  that  Jennie  had  learned  something  conclusive 
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and  crusliing  to  liim  by  merely  visiting  Tyrone’s  bouse  drove 
into  bis  mind  tbe  conviction  that  there  was  some  secret  there 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  as  yet,  and  which  would  overmaster 
all  he  could  attempt  against  the  revelation.  So  he  had  kept 
almost  silent  under  Jennie’s  words,  not  knowing  what  it  was 
against  which  he  had  to  defend  himself.  He  went  directly 
to  Tyrone’s  lodgings,  determined  to  find  out  all  from  some 
one — Tyrone  or  anybody  else — he  knew  not  whom  or  how. 

Tyrone  was  gone.  Quentin  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
Madame  Pinel,  for  he  professed  to  have  important  business,, 
and  he  had  been  with  Tyrone  there  before,  and  she  knew  his 
name.  Colonel  Quentin’s  last  effort  at  composure  and  self- 
restraint  was  occupied  in  the  task  of  extracting  from  Johanna 
some  rays  of  light  to  fall  on  what  he  had  heard,  and  he  had 
no  difficulty.  He  soon  found  that  a second  Maurice  Tyrone 
had  been  in  London,  and  had  died  there,  and  that  his  wife 
and  child  were  still  under  that  very  roof.  He  needed  no  more 
to  know  that  the  dead  man  was  the  son  of  the  Hew  York 
Tyrone  for  whose  property  he  had  been  so  long  scheming* 
With  this  knowledge  came  the  conviction  that  these  people 
must  have  l^novfii  him  all  through,  that  they  were  in  league 
against  him,  that  Tyrone  from  first  to  last  was  in  possession 
of  his  whole  story — the  story  of  his  birth,  the  knowledge  of 
his  purpose;  that  all  these  eyes  were  quietly  looking  over 
the  cards  he  thought  he  was  so  securely  holding  up,  and  so 
cleverly  playing.  In  all  this,  of  course,  he  was  mistaken 
Tyrone’s  carelessness  had  always  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  trouble  to  find  out  anything.  But  Quentin  left  Clarges 
Street  with  the  conviction  that  the  living  Tyrone  and  the 
wife  of  the  dead  one  had  been  in  full  possession  of  his  identity 
and  his  schemes  all  throughout,  and  were  coolly  playing 
together  against  him.  He  saw  himself  then,  not  merely  a 
disappointed  and  ruined  man,  but  a befooled  and  ridiculous 
dupe. 

He  wandered  about  the  street  that  night  he  hardly  knew 
how  long.  He  lounged  into  a theatre  and  saw  some  comedy 
going  on,  and  when  the  people  near  him  laughed  he  laughed 
louder  than  any  one,  then  got  up  suddenly  and  went  away. 
He  strolled  into  the  Haymarket,  and  met  some  people  whom 
he  knew,  and  they  supped  together  and  were  very  noisy,  and 
Quentin  drank  a great  deal  and  quarrelled  with  somebody 
and  struck  him,  and  was  struck  in  return  by  a hand  which 
liad  a diamond  ring  on  it,  and  which  cut  him  on  the  cheek, 
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and  then  they  were  separated  somehow.  Afterwards  he 
played  billiards  somewhere  and  won  a good  deal  of  money 
in  betting,  and  then  the  whole  night  faded  away  into  wild 
and  senseless  dissipation,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  own 
lodgings  until  late  in  the  morning.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept 
for  some  hours. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  still  confused  and  half  oblivious 
but  he  had  a bath  and  dressed  himself  with  care.  He  observed 
the  mark  under  his  eye,  and  said  aloud  to  himself  that  it  was 
one  of  the  old  scars  got  near  Hichmond. 

Selina  Lorn  was  sitting  rather  languidly  and  out  of  spirits 
alone  in  her  favourite  room  that  day  when  Colonel  Quentin, 
unannounced,  entered  and  stood  before  her. 

Colonel  Quentin  ! Philip — I didn’t  expect ” 

He  laughed  an  odd  sort  of  laugh  and  said — • 

You  don’t  know  what  I’ve  come  for,  Mrs,  Lorn.  I’ve 
come  with  a proposal.” 

A proposal,  Philip?  What  sort  of  a proposal  ?” 

Proposal  of  marriage,  my  dear ; what  other  sort  of  pro- 
posal is  a woman  supposed  to  care  for  ?” 

I don’t  quite  understand  this.  Colonel  Quentin,”  Selina 
said,  coldly,  and  she  rose  to  ring  the  bell. 

‘‘Don’t  ring  the  bell,  Mrs.  Lorn.  Hear  me  out  first.  I 
ask  you  to  marry  me,  adored  Selina ! We  were  made  for 
each  other,  noblest  of  women ! We  are  a pair  of  broken-down 
rakes  and  detected  conspirators.” 

“ Colonel  Quentin,  if  I had  any  friend  or  gentleman  what- 
ever near,  you  dared  not  intrude  on  me  to  insult  me.  Are  you 
mad?” 

“ Faith,  I begin  to  think  so,”  he  answered,  with  a light 
laugh  ; “ but  I am  sane  enough  yet,  Mrs.  Lorn,  to  know  that 
you  and  I are  in  one  boat ; that  you  are  cast  o£E  and  thrown  over 
as  well  as  I ; that  our  two  rivals,  my  sweet  accomplice,  will 
marry  and  laugh  at  us ; that  we  have  both  made  fools  of 
ourselves ; and  that  it’s  a sad  pity  to  spoil  two  houses  with 
us.  Queen  of  my  soul,  will  you  return  to  your  old  lover, 
whom  you  were  so  fond  of  once  ?” 

Mrs.  Lorn  turned  lividly  pale.  The  poor  woman  began  to 
think  she  had  to  deal  with  a maniac.  She  thought  it  was 
her  best  policy  to  humour  him. 

“Why  do  you  talk  so  strangely  to  me,  Philip?”  she  said, 
in  her  gentlest  voice.  “ I am  not  ashamed  of  having  been 
fond  of  you : I esteem  you  still.  I am  much  attached  to  you. 
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If  you  have  lo3ii  disappointed  I am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  you* 
Am  not  I disappointed  too 

‘‘  Don’t  I say  so,  my  angel  ? Don’t  I know  that  ho  wont 
hive  you,  and  that  she  wont  have  me  ? Well,  then,  what  can 
we  do  better  than  to  console  ourselves  by  becoming  man  and 
wife  ? I think  it  is  written  in  the  stars.  We  are  so  well 
suited ; both  such  shabby  plotters  and  such  blundering 
dupes.” 

“ Philip,  dear  Philip,  I am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  not 
quite  yourself.  I hardly  know  you.” 

“ Hardly?  You  don’t  know  me.  My  name  isn’t  Quentin, 

child,  any  more  than  yours  is Truth  let  us  say.  My 

reputed  father  was  a mean  white ; a saddler,  dear,  down  in 
Dixie’s  Land ; what  of  that  ? Old  Lorn  of  Hew  York  was 
not  much  of  an  aristocrat.  At  least  let  me  kiss  your  hand, 
dear  lady,  sweet  First  Love,  to  whom  I owe  so  much.” 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  take  hers.  She  did  not  dare  to 
refuse ; she  was  trembling  all  over.  He  took  her  white 
hand,  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  then 
threw  it  rudely  away  from  him,  broke  into  a loud  laugh,  and 
left  the  room.  Selina,  terrified,  rang  for  her  maid,  and  took 
good  care  not  to  be  alone  again. 

This  singular  interview  seemed  to  bring  Quentin  a little  to 
himself.  He  grew  apparently  more  collected  and  ashamed  of 
his  extravagances.  He  went  home,  and  opening  one  of  his 
trunks,  took  out  his  American  uniform,  the  uniform  belong- 
ing to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  spread  it  on  a sofa,  and 
contemplated  it  for  a long  time  in  silence.  ‘‘  I shall  never 
put  that  on  again,”  he  said,  aloud.  “ I have  disgraced  it.” 
Then  he  jumped  up  and  exclaimed,  “ I’ll  never  go  back  to 
Hew  York,  never !” 

The  name  of  Hew  York  set  him  thinking  in  his  wandering 
way  of  Macan,  and  of  his  own  treachery.  He  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands  for  several  minutes  ; then  suddenly  he  looked  up 
with  a kind  of  purpose  apparently  brightening  within  him. 
“ That’s  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “ It’s  not  too  late ! I’ll  die  with 
him,  and  he’ll  never  know  that  he  has  any  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  ! There  will  be  something  in  that.” 

The  unfortunate  man  was  evidently  animated  by  some 
sort  of  purpose.  His  ways  became  once  again  somewhat 
clear  and  methodical.  He  put  up  his  American  uniform 
carefully  and  reverently,  and  gazed  over  it  for  awhile  as  he 
deposited  it  in  the  trunk,  as  we  might  survey  the  dead  body 
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of  some  dear  one  sinking  with  its  coffin  into  the  grave.  He 
thouglit  of  the  love  and  pride  and'  ambition  with  which  he 
had  first  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  American  officer ; of  the 
triumph  he  felt  in  the  faith  that  he  had  conquered  a bright 
and  brave  career  for  himself  away  from  the  ignominy  of  his 
name  and  his  birth  and  his  early  base  associations  ; and  of 
the  hopes  that  seemed  then  to  open  so  fair  before  him. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  springing  up  from  the  kneeling  posture 
in  which  he  had  been  stooping  over  the  trunk,  “ let  them  say 
what  they  will,  I never  disgraced  that  uniform  while  I wore 
it ! I did  my  duty  anyhow  while  that  coat  was  on  my  back, 
and  I’ll  never  degrade  it  by  putting  it  on  again !” 

Colonel  Quentin  drove  about  town  very  composedly  for  an 
hour  or  two,  making  arrangements  for  the  conversion  of  bills 
and  drafts  into  Bank  of  England  notes.  Much  of  his  wild- 
ness of  the  morning  had  been  doubtless  the  effect  of  the 
strange  night  he  had  spent,  for  people  who  saw  him  during 
the  later  part  of  the  day  noticed  nothing  particular  in  his 
manner,  except  that  he  seemed  in  higher  spirits  perhaps  than 
usual.  That  evening  he  told  the  servants  at  his  lodgings 
that  he  was  leaving  town  for  a few  days,  and  he  was  driven 
to  the  Euston  Square  Station  about  half-past  eight.  He 
only  carried  as  baggaore  a small  valise,  which  was  put  in  the 
carriage  with  him.  When  he  came  on  the  platform  he  saw 
on  the  bills  of  the  late  editions  of  the  evening  journals 
something  about  Fenianism  in  Ireland,  and  he  hastily  bought 
a paper  and  opened  it,  and  ran  it  over  under  a lamp ; but  it. 
contained  nothing  of  any  importance,  only  a vague  rumour 
that  a Fenian  rising  was  expected  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Government  was  taking  every  possible  precaution. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  election  was  over,  and  Tyrone  was  defeated.  In  his 
own  county  and  among  his  own  people  a stranger  had  defeated 
him.  He  felt  terribly  disappointed,  for  everything  of  late 
had  seemed  to  go  against  him.  The  wrath  of  little  Theodore 
(who  had  immensely  enjoyed  all  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
hustings  and  the  polling)  was  unbounded,  and  he  went  about 
protesting  that  the  Irish  were  the  most  ungrateful  people  in 
the  world.  His  presence  and  his  extravagance  did  our  hero 
some  good,  for  they  kept  him  from  brooding  over  his  dis  jom- 
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fiture,  and  by  compelling  him  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of 
his  countrymen,  compelled  him  to  believe  at  last  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  them. 

Still  the  blow  was  a heavy  one ; and  one  of  its  results 
seemed  likely  to  be  a necessary  re-shaping  of  his  life.  ‘‘  I 
have  done  with  politics,”  he  thought  to  himself;  “that  dream 
is  over;  the  Irish  chief’s  part  is  done.  I have  faithfully 
tried  to  serve  my  country,  and  a few  empty  words  and  false 
promises  from  an  ambitious  English  lawyer  are  enough  to 
destroy  my  claims.”  So  he  went  on,  meditating  in  the  imme- 
morial fashion  of  disappointment.  But  his  disappointment 
was  twofold  and  subtly  interwoven.  There  was  not  a poli- 
tical pang  he  felt  which  was  not  embittered  beyond  measure 
by  his  wounded  love.  Ireland  and  Jennie  Aspar  had  stabbed 
him  at  the  same  time,  he  thought,  with  the  keen  egotism 
which  may  be  pardoned  to  the  disappointed,  especially  when, 
like  Tyrone,  they  have  the  courage  not  to  show  how  heavily 
they  have  been  hurt.  Celt  as  he  was,  Tyrone  kept  his  emo- 
tions to  himself,  and  no  one  of  those  around  him  knew  how 
he  felt. 

Two  things  he  pondered  on  chiefly — whether  to  study  for 
the  English  bar  and  try  patiently  to  get  on  there,  or  to  go 
out  to  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  show 
Theodore  a little  of  the  country,  unpropitious  as  the  winter 
md  the  weeping  skies  were  ; and  they  therefore  made  a few 
excursions  here  and  there.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
desperate  effort  at  hospitality  and  enjoyment  that  a great 
event,  or  something  that  was  meant  for  a great  event,  took 
place. 

The  long  expected  Fenian  rebellion  broke  out.  The  land- 
ing of  American  sympathizers,  which  had  been  vaguely  ex- 
pected for  months,  was  made  at  last.  It  was  over  in  a moment. 
The  news  which  told  of  the  outbreak  told  also  of  the  repres- 
sion. By  some  means  or  other  the  authorities  had  suddenly 
learned  the  exact  spot  where  the  attempt  was  to  bo  made, 
and  were  able  to  be  ready  for  it,  and  to  crush  it  out  of  hand. 
It  was  only  an  affair  of  the  police  altogether.  A few  volleys 
from  police  carbines,  a few  Fenians  shot  dead,  a few  taken 
prisoners,  a good  many  escaped,  and  the  thing  was  over. 
Tyrone  could  not  learn  whether  any  prominent  American  or 
other  foreign  sympathizer  had  been  captured,  but  it  was 
positively  asserted  that  several  such  had  been  seen  among 
the  unfortunate  men  who  so  vainly  displayed  the  Irish  flagr 
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The  air  of  course  was  still  thick  with  rumours  of  other 
outbreaks  and . other  landings ; but  Tyrone  at  least  felt 
satisfied  that  the  great  coiijp  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
rebellion  was  over,  for  that  time.  He  could  only  feel  glad  to 
think  that  it  had  not,  after  all,  been  as  terrible  a waste  of  life 
as  it  might  have  been. 

Tyrone  had  promised  Theodore  that  they  would  visit  the 
ruin  which  was  once  the  castle  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  under 
present  circumstances  a particularly  lugubrious  and  even 
funereal  sort  of  visitation  ; but  our  hero  resolved  to  go 
through  with  it,  and  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  the 
bitter  end.  He  and  his  young  companion  travelled  to  the 
little  town  near  which  the  castle  stood.  But  the  day  when 
they  arrived  there  was  one  of  unceasing  rain,  and  the  next 
day  was  one  of  rain  and  cold,  and  they  could  not  venture 
out.  The  residents  of  that  town  had  been  on  Tyrone’s  side 
all  through,  and  they  gave  him,  despite  the  rain,  a joyous 
reception,  which  immensely  pleased  Theodore. 

The  next  day,  though  wan  and  wild,  promised  better. 
Tyrone  was  standing  at  the  inn  door,  shortly  after  noon, 
when  a big  man,  in  the  ordinary  ragged  garb  of  the  south- 
western Irish  peasant,  came  up  to  him,  and  in  a mysterious 
sort  of  way  handed  him  a very  soiled  and  muddy  envelope 
without  any  address,  which  he  asked  him  to  read  to  himself- 
Tyrone  opened  the  envelope,  and  saw  inside  a shabby  piece 
of  paper  inscribed  in  a bold  and  familiar  hand.  It  was  the 
writing  of  General  Felix  Macan. 

It  ran  thus  : 

To  the  FLonoiirallt  Colonel  Tyrone. 

Dear  Sir, — High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  as  Hamlet 
says,  we  are  set  naked  upon  your  kingdom.  In  other  words, 
we  are  now  enjoying  your  hospitality  without  having  been 
invited — we  are  sheltered,  a few  of  us,  in  the  old  halls  of  the 
Tyrones.  Will  you  come  and  exchange  a word  with  us, 
seeing  that  we  daren’t  go  to  you?  I’d  like  to  see  you, 
Tyrone,  if  only  to  tell  you  what  a true  prophet  you  were. 
It’s  all  over ; and  the  one  thing  now  that  I’m  most  sorry  for 
is,  that  Felix  Macan  is  alive  to  tell  it.  God  save  Ireland — • 
and  it’s  as  much  if  He  can  do  it. 

Felix  Macan, 

“ General  (that  was).” 

Tyrone  felt  a throb  of  gladness,  much  as  he  blamed  tho 
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luckless  and  reckless  Macan,  to  find  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
not  dead  or  a prisoner.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
contrive  his  escape  seemed  doubtful  enough,  for  there  was  a 
pretty  strong  force  of  police  in  the  town.  Tyrone  knew, 
however,  that  nobody  ever  went  near  the  castle  except  a rare 
tourist  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  this  was  a specially 
dreary  winter.  The  j)olice  had  been  centred  in  the  town, 
chiefly  because  of  the  election,  for  this  was  one  of  the  principa) 
polling  places,  and  they  might  be  drawn  off  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after.  If  then  Macan  and  his  companions  could  lie  there 
quietly  hidden  for  a day  or  two  there  was  some  chance  for 
them.  None  of  the  peasant  population  would  ever  betray 
their  whereabouts,  and  though  many  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  towns  comj)lained  much  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
Fenians,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  of  that  class  either  would 
give  a hint  to  the  police.  The  chances  of  escape  were  all  the 
better  that  the  outbreak  had  taken  place  in  another  county, 
and  that  this  had  been  practically  undisturbed.  The  emissary 
was  still  lounging  about  near  the  door,  as  if  he  had  no  par- 
ticular business  there.  Tyrone  merely  nodded  to  him,  and 
said  carelessly,  “All  right.  I’ll  go,”  and  the  man  gave  a 
respectful  pull  to  his  hat  and  waVxed  away,  quickening  his 
pace,  Tyrone  could  see,  as  he  gradually  got  out  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  houses. 

Tyrone  knew  that  he  could  trust  to  Theodore’s  sense  and 
silence,  and  so  he  told  him  all  in  a few  words.  This  was  the 
more  necessary  as  he  meant  to  make  use  of  Theodore’s  desire 
to  see  the  castle  as  an  explanation  of  his  journey  thither. 
The  rain  gradually  was  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  the 
rays  of  a pale  and  watery  sun  struggled  to  brighten  the 
sullen  landscape.  Tyrone  resolved  to  walk  to  the  castle.  He 
took  with  him  some  sandwiches  in  a case,  and  made  Theodore 
do  the  same ; and  he  brought  a flask  of  brandy.  Greater 
supplies  he  did  not  venture  to  take,  lest  such  provisioning 
should  attract  any  attention ; but  he  hoped  that  when  he  had 
seen  how  matters  stood  with  the  fugitives,  they  could  perhaps 
organize  some  means  of  getting  them  sufficient  food. 

The  castle  was  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  the 
road  a mere  flat  through  a waste  of  spongy  bog,  speckled 
here  and  there  with  livid  little  pools,  on  which  the  dreary 
sun  shone  with  melancholy  lustre.  At  length  they  began  to 
mount  a hill : they  plodded  on  in  silence  for  the  most  part, 
Tyrone  smoking  a cigar.  Just  now  when  Theodore  was  not 
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actually  excited  lie  was  usually  very  silent,  and  for  such  a 
boy  almost  sad.  Tyrone  was  not  inclined  at  the  present 
moment  for  much  conversation,  and  they  ascended  therefore 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  clayey  and  crumbling  steep  into 
which  the  road  had  now  converted  itself.  At  length  the 
path  reached  what  seemed  like  the  shoulder  of  a hill,  and 
they  could  see  on  their  right  the  whole  of  the  broad  land- 
scape that  stretched  out  there.  Behind  them  rose  faintly  the 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the  village.  Above  them,  just 
to  the  left,  where  the  brow  of  the  hill  rose,  there  was  an  old 
square,  heavy  tower  or  keep,  its  battlements  and  roofless 
walls  draped  in  blackening  ivy,  and  with  the  remains  of 
outbuildings,  ruined  so  as  almost  to  defy  mental  recon- 
struction, mouldering  all  around  it.  Our  travellers  paused  a 
moment  involuntarily,  and  Theodore  looked  from  the  path 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  his  eyes  fixed. 

“ Is  that  the  castle  ?’’  asked  Theodore,  in  a tone  of  dis- 
appointment. 

“ That  is  the  castle,’’  Tyrone  answered.  ‘‘  All  that’s  left 
of  it.” 

“ It’s  not  half  so  large  as  Heidelberg,”  Theodore  said. 

Ho,  nor  half  so  well  furnished  as  Windsor,  Theodore : 
and  its  roof,  I think,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Allan- a-Dale’s 
castle.” 

‘‘  Yes,  I know,”  said  the  boy,  nodding ; that’s  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  I read  it  out  once  to  her — to  a person — 

‘ ^Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  pale,  - 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles,  quoth  Allan-a-Dale.’ 

I say,  Tyrone.” 

‘‘  Yes.”  Tyrone’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ruin,  and  his 
thoughts  were  wandering. 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  in  for  a rebellion  ? Why  don’t  you 
head  these  fellows,  and  make  a real  fight,  and  be  famous  ? I 
would  if  I were  you.  What  matter  if  a fellow  was  killed  ? 
I don’t  see  any  great  fun  in  living.” 

“ Nor  I,  Theodore,  but  you  ought  to.  When  I was  your 
age  I went  in  for  the  fun  of  living.  You  are  too  young  for 
such  notions.  You  can’t  be  quite  worn  out  yet.” 

‘‘  Oh  now,  come,  I say,  a chap  isn’t  so  young  as  all  that. 
Some  fellows  grow,  you  know,  and  I don’t  like  some  things 
in  life.  I think  it  would  be  jolly  to  lead  a rebellion  and  get 
killed.” 
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Tes,  but  it  mightn’t  be  quite  so  jolly  for  other  fellows  to 
get  killed  in  the  same  way,  and  all  for  nothing,  Theodore. 
Hard  times,  my  boy,  when  even  the  luxury  of  being  killed 
when  we  like  is  denied  us.” 

Tyrone  looked  down  with  a peculiar  and  melancholy 
interest  upon  the  face  of  the  boy.  There  was  a premature 
thoughtfulness  about  Theodore’s  puckered-up  lips  and  half- 
shut eyes.  Perhaps  the  most  painful  and  seemingly  un- 
natural thing  in  a little  boy  or  girl  is  the  presence  of  a source 
of  pain  which  it  is  conscious  that  it  must  not  speak  of.  Poor 
little  Theodore  had  grown  so  much  of  a man  before  his  time 
that  he  had  already  learned  to  suffer  and  talk  chaff  at  the 
same  moment.  Tyrone  saw  all  this  clearly  enough. 

They  were  now  mounting  the  steep  and  stony  ascent  on 
which  the  ruin  stood.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a road  any 
wdiere  ; perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a rut.  It  was 
a broad  irregular  path,  half  overgrown  with  gorse-bushes 
and  blackberry,  the  trailing  branches  of  the  latter  sometimes 
floundering  across  the  whole  path,  and  clinging  painfully  to 
the  wanderer’s  ankles.  The  clayey  soil  seemed  to  breed 
stones  as  tropical  grounds  breed  insects,  for  almost  every 
step  taken  by  Tyrone  and  his  companion,  sent  a shower  of 
stones  rolling  down  behind  them. 

The  broad  plain,  with  the  river  intersecting  it,  stretch  el 
below,  lighted  by  the  evening  sun,  in  which  the  quiet  waters 
glistened.  Little  sign  of  cultivation  was  there.  One  or  tw^o 
patches  of  grass  and  of  potato-fields  only  varied  the  savage 
picturesqueness  of  the  waste.  The  black  bog  and  the  gleaming 
water  made  up  the  whole  character  of  the  landscape.  Tyrone 
paused  almost  involuntarily,  and  looked  for  a moment  silently 
ujDon  the  scene. 

“ I always  thought  Ireland  was  an  awfully  beautiful  place,” 
said  Theodore,  naively,  as  they  went  on  again. 

“ So  it  is,  Theodore,  but  we  haven’t  the  good  luck  to  be 
near  one  of  the  picturesque  regions  to-day.  This  has  to  me 
a great  beauty  of  its  own ; it  impresses  me  wonderfully,  but 
of  course  I can’t  expect  that  other  people  should  see  it  in  the 
jame  light.” 

“ But  I thought  that  Ireland  was  awfully  jolly  too  ?” 

Well,  we  haven’t  come  quite  at  a jolly  time,  you  know. 
Perhaps  people  here  were  a little  too  jolly,  Theodore,  once 
upon  a time,  and  are  now  doing  penance.  You  have  beeu 
in  Italy,  and  you  know  that  the  fast  comes  after  the  carnival.” 
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But  where  are  all  the  funny  people~the  fellows  that  make 
the  jokes,  you  know  ? I/ever  and  Lover,  Barney  Williams  and 
Boucicault  and  Fiincli,  and  all  that?” 

am  afraid  the  funny  people  are  not  about  here  just 
now,”  said  Tyrone.  ‘‘  Perhaps  they  have  all  removed  into 
the  next  parish — over  that  way — towards  the  sunset.” 

“ But  I say,  you  know  you  told  me  that  there’s  nothing 
that  way  except  the  Atlantic.” 

Just  so,  Theodore.  People  say  here  that  the  next  parish 
is  in  the  United  States.” 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  entrance  of  the  ruin. 
Theodore  checked  Tyrone  for  a moment  with  his  hand,  and 
whispered — 

“ I say,  Tyrone,  is  there  any  chance  of  a fight  ?” 

‘‘A  fight,  you  silly  boy?  With  whom?  JN’ot  with  our 
poor  fugitives  ?” 

‘‘  Oh  no.  But  suppose  they  should  be  attacked  by  the 
British  troops,  you’d  make  a fight  for  them,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

My  good  boy,  what  would  be  the  use  of  you  and  I fighting 
against  the  British  trooj)s  if  there  were  any  here  ? Besides, 
I am  not  a rebel,  and  you  are  a citizen  of  America,  not  con- 
cerned in  our  monarchical  affairs.” 

Oh,  Pm  for  freedom,  anyhow  ! Look  here,  Pve  brought 
one  of  the  revolvers  !” 

And  Theodore  showed  his  Aveapon  in  high  glee,  the  first 
glee  he  had  manifested  for  some  time. 

‘‘You  foolish  fellow,  how  did  you  come  by  that,  and  what 
on  earth  do  you  want  of  it  ?” 

“ Well,  there  may  be  a fight,  you  know.  You  don’t  mean 
to  surrender,  do  you  ? I should  say  a Tyrone  doesn’t  usually 
surrender  ?” 

“ But,  Theodore,  nobody  asks  me  to  surrender ; there  isn’t 
anything  to  surrender  for.  I haven’t  been  making  war 
against  anybody ; and  as  for  you,  why  you  have  been  at 
peace  with  us  since  1814,  I think,  and  you  wouldn’t  surely 
attack  England  Avithout  at  least  a previous  declaration  of 
war?” 

Theodore  smiled.  “You’re  chaffing  me  noAV,”  he  said; 
“ but  a fellow  can’t  help  being  sorry  that  he  hasn’t  a chance 
of  doing  something.  Anyhow,  ITl  keep  the  revolver,  it  maj 
come  in  useful.” 

Tyrone  was  distrait;  engrossed  with  his  OAvn  thoughts; 
full  of  melancholy  and  gloom,  which  their  mission  did  not 
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tend  to  lighten.  He  did  not  think  of  contesting  the  point 
with  Theodore,  who  indeed  would  have  regarded  it  as  an 
unpardonable  offence  to  his  manly  dignity  if  it  were  suggested 
that  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  a revolver.  Probably  thig 
view  of  the  case  did  not  even  occur  to  Tyrone,  who,  like 
most  Irishmen  of  his  class,  had  been  familiar  with  the  use 
of  firearms  almost  since  he  ceased  to  play  with  a coral  and 
bells. 

The  way  was  steep  and  rugged ; the  ascent  was  slow  ; for, 
when  every  now  and  then  Tyrone’s  vigorous  strides  took  him 
ahead  of  his  young  companion,  Theodore  puffed  and  toiled  so 
terribly  to  keep  in  line  that  at  last,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  boy’s  little  figure,  Tyrone  slackened  his  pace  deliberately, 
and  did  not  allow  it  to  exceed.  The  very  slowness  of  the 
motion  tended  to  deepen  the  melancholy  which  sank  upon 
the  young  man.  In  the  grey  evening  light,  in  the  sinking 
sun,  the  grim  blackness  of  the  boggy  waste  beneath,  the  faint 
moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  ruins  they  were  reaching, 
there  seemed  some  sympathetic  recognition  of  his  own 
darkened  and  purposeless  life.  Tyrone  was  intensely  sen- 
sitive to  all  the  pulsations  of  nature’s  moods.  The  true 
Celtic  temperament  is  open  at  every  pore  to  the  influence  of 
atmosphere  and  breezy  sunlight  and  starlight.  The  Celt  is 
hardly  ever  a firm,  self-contained,  self-sufficing  individuality. 
The  wind,  the  trees,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  the  evening  clouds 
have  a thrilling  sympathetic  power  over  him,  which  in  his 
heart  makes  the  natural  hardly  separable  from  the  super- 
natural. 

At  last  they  reached  the  ruin. 

“ Here’s  sorry  cheer,”  said  Tyrone. 

“ I know  what  that’s  from,”  said  Theodore,  panting  from 
his  exertions  ; “ it’s  from  ‘ The  Heir  o’  Linn ;’  it’s  in  ‘ Percy’s 
Eeliques.’  ” 

They  stood  in  the  old  and  crumbling  entrance.  In  the 
principal  hall  of  the  great  square  tower  or  keep  there  was 
nobody.  All  the  stairs,  floorings,  and  the  roof  were  gone; 
only  four  naked  walls  stood  there,  ivy- grown  and  tenanted  by 
crows  and  bats.  Huge  fallen  stones  that  had  once  formed 
part  of  roof,  or  wall,  or  battlement,  lay  on  the  ground  exactly 
as  they  had  fallen  there,  and  were  gradually  embedding 
themselves  and  being  overgrown  by  moss  and  ivy  and  wild 
flowers. 

The  sound  of  their  feet  among  the  stones  evidently  caused 
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ca  cli£turbance  in  the  inner  room,  if  a roofless  division  may  be 
called  so,  for  there  was  a sudden  whispering  and  shuffling 
and  presently  the  big  ragged  man  who  had  brought  th^ 
message  showed  himself  in  the  opening.  With  a broad  gri^i, 
of  welcome  and  recognition  he  disappeared,  and  in  a moment 
the  manly  form  of  General  Macau  presented  itself.  The 
General  was  clothed  in  some  sort  of  green  uniform,  which 
gave  evident  tokens  of  having  been  dragged  through  bushes 
and  brushwood,  and  slept  in  and  marched  in  and  otherwise 
hardly  entreated.  On  his  head  was  the  ordinary  cap  of  an 
American  soldier,  and  he  had  flung  across  his  arm  the  coarse 
light  blue  cloak  so  familiar  to  all  eyes  that  have  seen  an 
American  regiment.  The  gallant  General  looked  thin,  yellow, 
and  wasted,  but  his  attitude  was  as  jaunty  as  ever,  and  his 
bright  bold  eye  still  glittered  like  that  of  a self-conceited 
bird  blessed  with  irrepressible  spirits  and  good  nature. 

Macan  greeted  Tyrone  with  a military  salute. 

‘‘And  doth  not  a meeting  like  this  make  amends?”  ex- 
claimed the  hero.  “Tm  delighted  to  see  you,  Tyrone, 
although  I confess  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  under  more 
agreeable  auspices.  Come  in,  sir,  and  welcome.  Bedad,  the 
string  of  the  latch  hangs  on  the  outside  of  the  door  here,  as 
the  western  men  say,  and  we  may  as  well  be  hospitable, 
seeing  that  we  can’t  help  it  anyhow,  and  that  it  costs  us 
nothing.” 

Macan  thus  rattled  on  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  give  Tyrone 
a chance  of  replying.  He  feared  perhaps  the  regular  “ I 
told  you  so  1”  the  familiar  and  stereotyped  reproach  of  the 
man  who  gave  the  good  advice  and  was  not  regarded.  Tyrom) 
had  no  such  intention.  The  dignity  of  failure  was  around 
the  ruined  Fenians,  and  Tyrone  instinctively  treated  Macan 
with  a high  and  genial  courtesy. 

“ I came  at  once  on  receiving  your  letter,”  he  said.  “ I 
only  wish  you  were  better  lodged,  General  Macan.  I would 
apologize  for  this  wretched  old  ruin,  but  that  you  know  all 
about  the  condition  of  things  as  well  as  I do.” 

“ Don’t  say  a word,  my  dear  fellow,  not  a word,  I beg  of 
you.  It’s  delightful.  We  have  what  the  Hew  England  lasses 
call  a high  old  time  of  it  here.  Sure  that  reminds  me  that  in 
asking  you  in  I’ve  only  been  doing  the  honours  of  your  own 
house  ! And  how  are  you,  my  dear  young  friend  ?”  (This 
was  to  Theodore.)  “ Sure  it’s  a long  time  since  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  you’ve  grown  out  of  all  remein- 
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brance.  .How's  that  beautiful  lady  your  dear  mamma  ? Quite 
well  ? I’m  delighted  to  hear  it.  When  last  we  met  it  \vas 
in  a different  scene,  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  west-end ; 
we  met  in  lighted  halls,  as  the  song  says.  Devil  a one  of 
them  was  as  well  lighted  as  this,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Wont  you  come  in.  Colonel  Tyrone  ? There’s  one  or  two  old 
friends  inside,  or  old  enemies  maybe,  but  you’re  not  a man 
to  keep  up  the  memory  of  a quarrel  at  a wrong  time  like  this, 
I know.” 

So  saying  Macan,  with  a superb  wave  of  the  hand,  pointed 
Tyrone  to  the  inner  room,  if  room  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
ruin.  Standing  in  the  opening  where  there  once  was  a door, 
he  called  out  as  a master  of  the  ceremonies  might  do — 

Grentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  announce  Mr.  Ty- 
rone.” 

Tyrone  could  at  first  only  see  two  or  three  dark  figures, 
one  seated  on  a stone,  one  lounging  near  a window.  He  felt 
that  he  had  better  for  the  moment  throw  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  he  said — 

‘‘  Gentlemen,  I am  sorry  to  have  to  do  the  honours  of  so 
miserable  a home,  which  can’t  even  give  you  shelter.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  is  all  that  is  left,  and  you  are  welcome,  and  you 
should  be  if  it  were  worth  occupying.  I am  not  certain 
whether  I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing ” 

“ You  bet  you  have,”  said  Macan.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  see  Phil 
Quentin  and  old  bully-boy  Charette  ?” 

Quentin  only  nodded  his  head  and  turned  away.  Tyrone 
wondered  to  see  him  there,  but  said  nothing.  He  could  now 
discern  figures,  and  he  saw  that  one  of  Charette’ s arms  was 
bound  up  as  if  for  a wound. 

General  Charette,”  Tyrone  said,  I owe  you  an  apology 
this  long  time  for  a very  sudden  and  impulsive  act.  Let  me 
hope  that  you  feel  free  to  accept  an  apology,  remembering 
that  it  was  not  wholly  unprovoked  by  you.” 

Charette  made  a profound  bow.  ‘‘  I was  the  first  in  error,” 
he  said ; ‘‘  Mr.  Tyrone  is  the  first  in  making  the  amend ; 
therefore  am  I doubly  overcome.  I salute  you,  Mr.  Tyrone  ; 
we  are  friends.  I appreciate  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
holds  out  the  hand  of  conciliation  to  the  defeated  soldier. 
Our  cause  is  lost,  and  destiny  refused  us  even  to  die.” 

Tyrone  was  a little  impatient  of  all  this  grimace  and  stage- 
play.  The  failure  had  been  too  ridiculous  to  admit  of  even 
the  mock-heroic. 
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‘‘  WLo  is  this  ?”  he  asked  of  Macan,  pointing  to  a figure 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a cloak  thrown  over  it. 

“ The  best  off  among  the  lot  of  us,”  said  Macan,  grimly. 
‘‘  He's  all  right.  He’s  dead  1” 

He  turned  down  the  cloak.  There  lay  a dead  man,  dressed 
in  the  same  sort  of  uniform  that  Macan  wore.  He  seemed  a 
young  and  rather  handsome  man,  with  the  same  odd  blend- 
ing of  Paddy  from  Cork  and  Federal  soldier  which  Macan 
himself  displayed.  Macan  looked  at  the  body  for  a moment, 
and  sighed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then  threw  the 
doak  over  the  corpse  again. 

Tyrone  felt  a shudder  go  through  him  at  the  sight  of  this 
grim  and  realistic  illustration  of  Fenianism  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

Poor  fellow  1 was  he  an  Irishman?” 

‘‘An  Irishman  who  owned  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,”  said  Macan.  “ Poor  Joe  Hogan  ! I knew  him  well; 
a good  fellow  and  a true  Irishman.  Doing  well  too — a fine 
boot  and  shoe  store  on  Fourth  Avenue,  head  of  the  Bowery 
there  ; but  he  wanted  to  give  his  money  and  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  Old  Ireland.  Devil  a hair  I’d  care  if  we  could  only 
have  shown  him  a good  fight  for  his  greenbacks  and  his 
blood.  But  Twas  a ball  from  a policeman’s  carbine  that 
settled  him.  We  were  just  able  to  bring  him  out  of  the  muss 
and  get  him  up  here,  Charette  and  myself ; and  he  wasn’t 
here  many  hours  when  he  passed  in  his  checks.  By  the 
immortal  Jupiter,  Tyrone,  but  you  spoke  like  a printed  book 
when  you  said  that  ’twould  never  come  to  a charge  of  cavalry  t 
only  a scrimmage  with  the  police ! Didn’t  I think  of  them 
words  of  yours  many  a time  since  ? I’ve  seen  a bigger  fight 
many  a time  in  a bar-room  in  the  Sixth  Ward — the  Big 
Sixth — in  Hew  York.” 

“You  must  tell  me  all  about  it,”  said  Tyrone;  “but  just 
now  I want  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do,  and  how  I can 
help  you.” 

“Well,  you  see,  to  help  me  may  be  only  involving  you ” 

“Hever  mind  about  that,”  interrupted  Tyrone.  “I  will 
help  you  to  escape,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  if  I can.” 

“ One  word,”  exclaimed  Quentin,  who  had  not  spoken 
before,  coming  suddenly  forward,  and  addressing  himself 
exclusively  to  Macan.  “ I’m  not  going  to  be  helped  by  any 
one  to  escape,  Macan ; remember  that ! I’m  not  going  to 
sneak  back  to  New  York  with  this  disgrace  on  me ; and  I’m 
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not  going  to  be  taken  by  the  English  police ; remember  thstis, 
Macan He  turned  away  abruptly. 

Never  mind  Phil  Quentin/’  Macan  said,  in  a low  tone ; 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Tyrone’s  arm  he  drew  him  away  to 
another  part  of  the  ruin,  and  signed  to  Theodore  to  come 
with  him.  “ He’s  been  queer  and  wild  this  day  or  two. 
He’s  lost  his  head,  I think.  I don’t  rightly  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  Phil’s  all  right  enough  inaction.  I’ve  seen 
him  under  fire  many  a time ; but  he  don’t  amount  to  much 
somehow  in  any  sort  of  suspense.  He  gets  nervous,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

‘‘  When  did  he  join  you  r”  asked  Tyrone.  ‘‘I  had  no  idea 
that  he  really  meant  to  take  any  part  in  your  plans.” 

“ Man  alive,  no  more  had  I ! He  dropped  down  from  the 
clouds  like,  the  other  day,  when  the  whole  thing  was  over — 
wanting  us  then  to  attack  the  police  barracks,  and  our  gallant 
Army  of  Independence  dwindled  down  to  a handful  that 
hadn’t  spirit  enough  left,  poor  fellows!  to  attack  an  ant’s 
nest.  Devil  such  wild  nonsense  ever  you  heard  in  all  your 
life  1 ‘ If  you  wanted  fighting  anyhow,  why  the  hell  didn’t  ye 

come  in  time,  Phil  Quentin  ?’  I couldn’t  help  saying  to  him.’* 
“ I like  him,”  exclaimed  Theodore,  with  lighting  eyes.  “ I 
hated  him  before,  but  I like  him  now  because  he  wouldn’t 
surrender.  Death  before  dishonour  1” 

Bully  for  you,  my  boy,”  said  the  Fenian,  smiling.  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders  ! Fine,  isn’t  it  ? But  the 
hunky-boy  that  said  that  surrendered  all  the  same ; and 
anyhow  there’s  little  credit  in  fighting  the  police.  I’m  not 
fond  of  surrendering  either ; but  if  you  haven’t  one  grain  of 
gunpowder  left,  and  are  only  two  men  against  a couple  of 
dozen  well  armed,  I rather  calculate  Phil  Sheridan  or  U.  S. 
Grant  himself  would  have  to  cave  in.” 

Then  Tyrone  and  Macan  began  to  concert  plans  of  escape. 
Tyrone  was  filled  with  a kind  of  admiration  for  the  perfect 
coolness  and  the  unbroken  good  spirits  which  the  Fenian 
displayed,  as  well  as  the  entire  frankness  and  candour  with 
which  he  acknowledged  how  utterly  deceived  he  had  been  as 
to  the  supposed  rebellious  organization  existing  in  Ireland. 
Once  Tyrone  broke  out  with  the  word^ — 

“ I can’t  understand  all  this  unless  there  was  deliberate 
treachery  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I am  convinced  there  must 
have  been  something  of  the  kind.” 

By  the  immortal  Jupiter,  I’ve  been  turning  the  same  thing 
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over  in  my  mind  this  some  time  back.  It’s  been  pressing 
upon  me.  But  anyhow  that  don’t  excuse  me,  Colonel.  I’ve 
been  a big  fool  all  the  same,  and  I’ve  hardly  any  heart  left 
for  going  back  to  ISTew  York.  The  thought  of  poor  Joe 
Hogan  lying  there  dead  gives  me  a turn  that  I never  had 
when  I saw  the  whole  field  covered  with  ’em.  They  died 
for  something,  don’t  you  see  ? This  poor  chap’s  killed  for 
nothing.  There’ll  be  some  girl  crying  for  him,  I’d  bet  a 
heap.  Poor  Joe!  He’ll  never  go  to  a picnic  at  Jones’s 
Wood  again,  nor  see  the  Palisades  and  the  lovely  Hudson, 
nor  have  an  oyster- stew  at  Pulton  Market  1” 

Suddenly  a hurried  tramp  was  heard,  and  the  man  who 
had  brought  Tyrone  the  message  put  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
and  wildly  shouted,  “ The  police  1 the  police  1” 

Macan  ran  to  a window;  so  did  Tyrone.  A body  of  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  policemen  with  carbines  were  mounting  the 
path,  and  were  already  near  to  the  ruin. 

There’s  treachery  somewhere,”  cried  Tyrone. 

It’s  all  up,  I’m  thinking,”  Macan  said,  with  a rueful  look. 
‘‘Leap  out  of  that  window,”  Tyrone  exclaimed,  “and 
scramble  down  the  hill  at  the  back,  and  hide  in  the  bog, 
anyhow ; there  may  be  a chance.  Put  that  thing  up,  Theo- 
dore— what  nonsense  1 Here,  give  it  to  me.  The  window, 
Macan  1 Charette  1 It  isn’t  very  high — the  fall  isn’t  great. 
Quick — quick  1” 

Charette  scrambled  into  the  window  at  the  back  with  the' 
quickness  of  a cat,  and  disappeared  at  the  other  side.  Tyrone- 
was  pointing  with  one  hand  to  another  window  which  might 
give  Macan  an  equal  chance,  and  stretching  out  the  other 
hand  imperatively  for  the  revolver  which  little  Theodore 
was  still  reluctant  to  give.  But  Quentin  suddenly  dashed 
between  them  and  clutched  the  revolver  with  a cry  of  triumph. 
“No  surrender  1”  he  shouted  like  a maniac,  and  he  rushed 
for  the  large  room  and  the  principal  entrance. 

“ Catch  hold  of  Phil  Quentin,”  exclaimed  Macan,  “ or  heTl 
do  some  mischief.  Never  mind  us.” 

Tyrone  [sprang  after  Quentin — so  did  Theodore.  Macan 
looked  round  for  a moment,  studied  the  height  of  the  window 
through  which  he  might  yet  escape,  heard  the  tramp  of  some 
of  the  police  on  that  very  side,  and  coolly  began  to  whistle. 
“We’re  surrounded,”  he  said;  “it’s  all  up  now.”  And  he 
too  went  towards  the  door  whither  his  companions  had  gone. 
The  quick  crack  of  two  pistol  shots  made  him  rush  thither, 
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but  before  be  could  get  near  enough  to  see  wbat  bad  hap- 
pened there  was  the  rattle  of  a volley  of  musketry  and  one 
wild  yell. 

What  had  happened  was  this. 

The  moment  he  seized  the  revolver  Quentin  ran  to  the 
great  entrance.  The  police  were  near  at  hand,  a little  column 
of  eight  or  ten,  for  they  had  detached  a few  of  their  party  to 
go  round  the  ruin.  Quentin  yelled  again  his  frantic  ‘‘  No 
surrender!’^  and  fired  two  shots  point-blank  at  the  police, 
wounding  one  man  in  the  shoulder,  who  let  fall  his  carbine. 
Tyrone  rushed  upon  Quentin,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
away ; while  Theodore,  who  now  began  at  last  to  see  the 
madness  of  the  whole  thing,  leaped  at  Quentin’s  arm,  and 
flung  it  up  so  cleverly  that  a third  shot  went  high  into  the 
air.  But  the  evening  was  darkening,  the  police  could  only 
see  that  there  were  several  figures  in  the  doorway  from  which 
the  fire  of  the  revolver  had  come ; there  was  a halt,  a word  of 
command,  and  a volley  was  poured  in  upon  the  little  party. 
Colonel  Quentin  gave  a scream,  half  defiance,  half  agony,  and 
fell  forward  on  the  ground,  Theodore  falling  with  him. 
Tyrone  felt  a smart  like  the  crack  of  a whip  across  his  arm. 
He  did  not  stop,  however,  to  think  of  that  now,  but  stepping 
over  Quentin’s  fallen  body,  he  stood  clear  in  the  fading  light, 
and  called  out  in  as  calm  a tone  as  he  could  assume,  well 
knowing  the  all-importance  of  composure  at  such  a moment — ■ 

‘‘  Don’t  fire  again.  There’s  no  resistance  here — no  weapons ; 
the  revolver  was  fired  by  a madman ! You  know  me,  police- 
men ; I am  Tyrone !” 

Macan  here  came  up  side  by  side  with  our  hero. 

Eeserve  your  fire,  boys,”  said  the  Fenian,  composedly, 

until  you  have  armed  enemies  to  blaze  at.  The  battle’s 
over — fought  on  the  one  side  by  a solitary  lunatic  with  a boy ’s 
23istol.” 

‘^Do  you  surrender?”  the  chief  of  the  police  demanded, 
still  not  quite  certain  about  the  realities  of  things,  and 
doubtful  which  were  friends  and  which  enemies. 

Needs  must,”  said  the  Fenian.  “ I am  a general  without 
an  army  or  an  ounce  of  powder.” 

“ I can  explain  my  share  in  all  this,  Mr.  Wetherall,”  said 
Tyrone  to  the  sub-inspector,  and  I surrender,  if  you  like ; in 
the  meantime  let  us  see  to  the  wounded  man.” 

They  lifted  Quentin  from  the  ground.  He  had  received 
two  bullets — one  in  the  shoulder,  one  in  the  neck — and  was 
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bleeding  slowly  and  in  dro^^s.  Poor  little  Theodore,  whom 
nobody  knew  to  be  injured,  so  soon  had  he  risen  to  his  feet, 
now  staggered  and  fell.  Tyrone  caught  him  in  his  arms.  A 
bullet  had  torn  through  his  clothes  just  at  the  hip.  Tyrone 
clasped  him,  and  bent  over  him  in  fear  and  agony. 

How  did  the  boy  come  here  r”  the  sub-inspector  asked, 
angrily. 

“ He  came  with  me,’*  Tyrone  answered,  vehemently.  He 
came  with  me,  on  a peaceful  errand — evidence  enough  that  it 
ivas  2:>eaceful — and  he  was  trying  to  stop  that  madman  when 
your  men  fired.  I don’t  blame  you,  Wetherall ; but  it’s  the 
curse  of  your  office  here  to  have  only  madmen  and  boys  to 
fight  with !” 

The  inspector  and  some  of  his  men  came  round,  with 
pitying  eyes  and  words  of  regret,  while  Tyrone  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  nature  and  danger  of  the  wound.  Tyrone  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground  on  one  knee,  with  the  boy  supported 
on  the  other ; the  inspector,  stooping  down,  endeavoured  to 
assist  him.  A little  in  the  background  two  men  were  engaged 
in  handcuffing  the  reluctant  Macan;  two  others  had  just 
brought  round  the  gallant  Charette,  whose  leap  for  safety  had 
been  made  just  too  late,  and  who  was  now  undergoing  the  mana- 
cling operation.  The  one  policeman  who  had  been  wounded 
was  having  a handkerchief  tied  round  his  arm  and  wincing  at 
the  pain,  but  not  uttering  a word  of  groan  or  grumble.  Two  or 
three  other  men  were  making  preparations  to  carry  the  still 
senseless  Quentin  down  the  hill.  The  moon  was  just  rising 
softly,  and  the  murmur  of  the  river  was  heard  in  the  silence. 
The  ruin,  looking  black  against  the  growing  moonlight, 
formed  an  appropriate  and  pictorial  background. 

Suddenly,  as  Tyrone  bent  over  poor  Theodore,  two  suc- 
cessive drops  fell  upon  the  child’s  pale  forehead.  Tyrone 
hastily  drew  his  arm  away. 

‘‘You  are  wounded,  Mr.  Tyrone,”  the  police  officer  said,  in 
a tone  of  surprise. 

“ Only  a touch — not  worth  talking  of,”  he  answered,  hastily. 
“ But  my  poor  boy  !” 

“ And  so  you’re  wounded,  Tyrone,”  Macan  exclaimed. 
“ See  that  now ! The  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty  as 
usual.  Old  Mother  England  punishes  the  wrong  child ! 
Well,  Tyrone,  you  may  say  with  Sarsfield,  ‘ If  only  that  blood 
had  been  spilt  lor  Ireland  1’  ” 

Just  at  this  .noment  a faint  thrill  ran  like  a ripple  over 
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Theodore’s  face,  and  the  child’s  limbs  contracted.  Tyrone 
and  the  inspector  watched  in  breathless  eagerness.  Theodore 
opened  his  eyes,  stared  wonderingly,  then  recognised  Tyrone, 
and  smiled.  Tyrone  could  hardly  repress  a cry  of  joy. 

^‘Isay,  Tyrone,”  the  boy  murmured,  “it’s  nothing,  you 
know;  I’m  all  right.  I’m  awfully  jolly.  But” — (bis  voice 
grew  weaker,  and  he  spoke  with  a gasp  and  a clutching  of  the 
breath,  while  his  hand  caught  at  Tyrone’s,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  himself  towards  the  ear  of  the  latter) — “ if  I 
should  die,  you  know,  I’d  like  you  to  tell  her — Jennie — that 
I wasn’t  afraid,  and  that  I died  like  a man!” 

“ Like  a man  1”  Macan  echoed,  between  his  teeth.  “ Oh, 
by  the  immortal  Jupiter  1 only  give  us  anywhere  on  Irish  soil 
ten  thousand  such  men  and  we’d  drive  the  Saxon  into  the 
seal” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

And  now  Jennie  Aspar’s  life  had  passed  into  a new  phase. 
She  had  in  a few  months,  almost  in  a few  weeks,  run  nearly 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  experience  of  a woman’s  heart.  She 
had  looked  on  death,  and  known  passionate  love  and  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  and  the  grief  of  desertion  and  despair. 
Now  there  opened  for  her  yet  a new  chapter  of  suffering ; 
for  she  acknowledged  a heavy  self-accusation  and  remorse. 
She  blamed  herself  for  all  that  had  happened,  and  rated 
herself  as  utterly  faithless.  In  her  misery  she  exaggerated 
her  credulity  into  an  unpardonable  treason  against  her  love 
and  her  lover.  She  set  herself  deliberately  down  as  one  who 
had  broken  faith,  and  was  unworthy  cither  of  pity  or  of 
pardon.  Like  a very  woman  too,  she  had  a curious  pride 
and  something  like  gladness  in  the  thought  that,  after  all, 
her  lover  had  been  true.  It  was  only  she  who  was  false.  The 
idol  was  not  gone  ; only  the  worshipj)er  had  been  an  infidel 
for  an  hour.  She  could,  at  least,  set  the  idol  up  again  and 
distantly  worship  it,  and  secretly  pray.  “ I understand  the 
Nut-brown  Maid  now,”  she  said  to  herself.  “I  know  why 
she  offered  to  go  to  the  greenwood  with  him,  even  though 
the  other  woman  should  be  there  too.  I couldn’t  understand 
it  before,  and  thought  it  so  base  of  her.  How  stupid  I must 
have  been  1 The  Nut-brown  Maid  knew  her  lover  too  well 
to  believe  such  a She  knew  it  was  only  to  try  her. 
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She  never  for  a moment  believed  the  story  about  the  other 
woman.  She  was  too  true  to  him  to  be  deceived.” 

The  very  day  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Quentin,  Mrs. 
Pinel  came  to  Jennie  with  an  urgent  message  from  the  invalid 
woman  at  Clarges  Street,  beseeching  our  heroine  to  come  and 
see  her.  Jennie  simply  told  Alicia  she  was  going  out — did 
not  tell  her  where,  and  accompanied  Johanna.  The  poor 
relict  of  the  dead  Maurice  Tyrone  was  herself  near  death ; 
and  she  knew  it,  and  was  glad  of  it.  Besides  a wasting 
weakness,  the  result  of  long  years  of  mental  distress  and 
bodily  privation,  she  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  heart 
disease,  and  might  pass  away  at  any  moment.  Her  sole 
anxieties  now  were  for  her  child,  and  to  show  some  gratitude 
to  Tyrone.  Otherwise  she  declared  herself  happy,  for  she 
would  soon  go  to  her  husband. 

The  invalid’s  words  soon  touched  Jennie’s  heart,  and  un- 
sealed her  lips.  Our  heroine  had  been  so  utterly  lonely  that 
the  sympathetic  tones  which  invited  her  confidence  brought 
it  forth  in  a flood,  and  she  poured  out  to  this  strange  listener 
her  whole  love  and  grief.  The  new  friend  told  Jennie,  on  her 
side,  some  of  the  singular  story  of  the  Hew  York  will,  and 
explained,  with  such  conjecture  as  she  could,  the  influence  it 
probably  had  upon  the  part  played  by  Colonel  Quentin. 
Jennie  came  day  after  day,  and  seemed  now  to  be  drawn  by 
a strong  and  sudden  affection  or  affinity  to  the  child  who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  suffering  to  her.  In  the 
story  of  the  will  and  the  Hew  York  property,  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  took  but  little  interest.  Whether  Tyrone  was 
to  be  rich  or  poor  was  the  same  to  her  when  she  loved  him. 
She  could  not  separate  herself  clearly  enough  from  him,  even 
yet,  to  have  any  distinct  and  disinterested  wishes  for  his 
future,  now  that  she  had  lost  him.  But  to  please  the  anxious 
invalid,  who  was  desirous  of  some  consultation  with  some 
business  man,  Jennie  promised  to  get  her  sister  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Prinker.  Alicia  did  speak  to  him,  and  begged  him 
to  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair,  from  first  to 
last.  Mr.  Prinker  went,  at  first  alone  and  sceptical,  then  with 
his  lawyer. 

Jennie  did  not  go  when  Mr.  Prinker  went.  For  some  days 
she  did  not  go  at  all.  She  felt  a certain  timid  shame  about 
crossing  that  threshold,  even  though  she  knew  that  Tyrone 
was  far  away.  She  kept  from  the  place  all  the  more,  because 
she  found  herself  so  often  giving  way  to  a vain,  and,  as  she 
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tliouglit,  shameful  longing  that  Tyrone’s  foot  might  be  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  that  he  might  surprise  her  there,  and  pity 
and  pardon  her.  Oh,  if  he  had  come,  she  thought,  no  sense 
of  woman’s  dignity  could  keep  her  from  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  beseeching  him  to  forgive  her  and  love  her. 
And  then  she  felt  Quentin’s  kisses  on  her  lips,  and  hated 
herself,  and  remained  at  home,  and  went  about  the  rooms, 
pale,  cold,  like  a ghost — feeling  weary  of  the  sun,  and  longing 
for  something,  anything,  to  happen. 

Something  did  happen  accordingly. 

Mr.  Prinker  came  home  one  evening  in  a rather  excited 
condition,  and  instantly  took  Alicia  into  his  confidence. 

<<  Very  strange,  my  dear,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  doesn’t  some  one 
say  something  about  truth  being  stranger  than  fiction  ? This 
strange  story  is  all  true.  There  is  such  a will,  and  the 
money  is  all  right.  Bonnycastle’s  people  have  telegraphed 
to  New  York — I thought  I’d  risk  the  expense — and  we  have 
an  answer  to-day.  It’s  all  right.  Somebody  stands  to  come 
in  for  a lot  of  money.  This  poor  woman  has  made  her  will. 
Bonnycastle’s  people  have  taken  her  instructions,  and  I’m  to 
be  one  of  the  witnesses  ; and  do  you  know  what  she  does 
with  the  money  ?” 

“ No,  dear,  I don’t.” 

“ Leaves  half  to  the  little  girl ; and,  by  Jove ! half  to 
Tyrone,  on  condition  of  his  taking  care  of  the  child.” 

“ Grood  gracious ! Then  he’ll  be  a rich  man,  after  all, 
Eobert?”  . 

“ Well,  that  isn’t  quite  so  certain.  Of  course,  if  he  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  he’d  have  it  all ; but  he’ll  never  do 
that.  She  wants  him,  I fancy,  to  feel  himself  free  to  marry 
when  he  likes.” 

Alicia  looked  up,  but  did  not  venture  to  express  the 
thought  that  was  in  her  mind.  Would  Jennie  and  Tyrone 
be  reconciled  noiu  ? 

“ But  then,”  Mr.  Prinker  went  on,  “ here  comes  the  very 
strangest  part  of  the  business.  -There’s  another  life  between 
Tyrone  and  this  poor  woman ; that  is,  you  know,  that  if 
Tyrone  breaks  any  of  the  conditions  the  money  goes  aot  to 
iier,  but  to  another  person,  if  he  be  living.” 

“ Oh,  then,  there’s  not  much  chance  for  Mr.  Tyrone  ; but 
is  that  other  person  living,  dear  ?” 

“Yes,  he’s  living  ; that  you  and  I can  tell.  Now,  Alicia, 
just  try  if  you  can  guess  who  this  other  person  is.” 
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I could  never  guess  anything.  Did  I ever  see  him 

That  you  did.  What  do  you  say  to  Philip  Quentin 
“ Our  Quentin  T' 

‘‘  Our  Quentin  himself!  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
strange  ? One  way  or  the  other,  Alicia,  that  little  girl  up- 
stairs seems  as  if  she  might  have  had  a rich  husband/’ 

She’ll  never  marry  Colonel  Quei^tin,  Eobert.” 

Eobert  thought  to  himself,  “ After  what  has  happened,  I 
don’t  suppose  Quentin  would  ever  marry  her.” 

‘‘  I wonder  Quentin  never  told  you  anything  of  this, 
Eobert  ?” 

‘‘Well,  yes  ; but  I suppose  he  didn’t  like  talking  of  mere 
possibilities — things  that  seemed  castles  in  the  air,  and  all 
that.  Besides,  it  turns  out  that  Quentin  is  only  an  adopted 
name,  and  he  mightn’t  care  about  going  into  family  affairs.  I 
fancy  he’s  a very  sensitive  fellow.  I wonder  where  is  Quentin 
all  this  time  ? At  his  office  to-day  they  told  me  he  had  gone 
out  of  town  somewhere,  and  they  didn’t  know  yet  when  he 
was  to  return.  I’m  afraid  he’s  taken  this  quarrel  with  your 
sister  very  much  to  heart,  Alicia.  Jennie  was  wrong,  you 
know — quite  wrong.  There  was  no  fault  to  find  with 
Quentin.” 

At  this  moment  Jennie  entered  the  room,  looking  very 
pale  and  with  lustrous  eyes,  and  Mr.  Prinker  betook  himself 
to  his  evening  paper,  which  had  just  come  in.  But  he  had 
hardly  opened  it,  when  he  started  from  his  seat,  exclaimed, 
“ Good  Lord  1”  read  the  paragraph  again  with  eyes  straining 
through  his  double  eyeglass,  and  then  startled  out  of  all  cau- 
tion, cried,  “ Good  Heavens  1 Alicia — Jennie — read  that  /” 

Both  the  young  women  read  the  paragraph  together, 
breathless. 

It  was  a piece  of  telegraphic  news  headed,  “ Fenian  Affray 
in  Ireland.  Capture  of  one  Fenian  Leader,  and  Death  of 
Another.” 

Thus  it  was  worded : — 

“ The  police  made  an  attack  last  night  upon  the  ruins  of 
Tyrone  Castle  (the  property  of  Mr.  Tyrone,  late'M.P.  for  the 
county),  where  several  of  the  Fenians  escaped  after  the  late 
outbreak  had  sheltered  themselves.  The  Fenians  fired  on  the 
police,  wounding  one  man.  The  police  returned  the  fire, 
killing  one  of  the  Fenian  leaders,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  others.  Among  the  prisoners  are  General  Felix  Macan, 
of  New  York,  and  the  notorious  General  Cbarette,  who  so 
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lately  escaped  from  prison  in  England.  The  man  killed  was 
a Colonel  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  His 
name  is  Philip  Quentin,  and  he  had  been  living  for  some 
time  in  London.’’ 

Beneath  came  another  telegram,  headed,  Later  news — 
this  morning.” 

“ The  Fenian  Colonel  Philip  Quentin  was  not  killed  on  the 
spot.  He  was  removed  to  the  town,  where  he  died  last  night. 
Mr.  Tyrone,  late  M.P.,  was  with  Quentin  when  he  died. 
Mr.  Tyrone  was  in  or  near  the  castle  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  but  is  understood  to  have  gone  there  only  by  chance 
to  show  the  ruins  to  a friend  with  whom  he  has  lately  been 
staying  here.  He  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  arm,  but 
not  seriously.  His  companion,  a young  gentleman  from 
London,  was  also  wounded ; it  is  feared  mortally.” 

Latest — this  afternoon  : Mr.  Tyrone’s  wound  is  slight ; 
young  Mr.  Lorn,  his  companion,  is  now  expected  to  recover. 
.The  Fenians  say  that  there  was  no  intention  to  resist  the 
police,  that  the  affair  was  accidental,  and  that  nobody  fired 
from  the  castle  but  the  man  who  died  last  night,  Colonel 
Quentin.” 

He’s  wounded  !”  exclaimed  Jennie,  thinking  only  of  one ; 
and  for  the  moment  forgetting  even  poor  little  Theodore. 

Colonel  Quentin’s  dead  !”  said  Alicia,  turning  pale  with 
pity  and  terror. 

And  by  Jove,”  the  financier  could  not  help  saying, 

« Tyrone  will  come  in  for  half  the  money,  after  all !” 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

W w ^ w w ‘W 

. While  Jennie  Aspar’s  brain  was  still  dizzy  with  the  news 
that  crushed  down  so  many  seeming  realities  of  her  life,  the 
sick  woman  sent  for  her  and  advised  her  to  throw  aside  all 
conventional  scruj^les  and  write  frankly  to  Tyrone.  “ Don’t 
destroy  both  your  lives  for  a girl’s  mistake  and  folly.  You 
know  he  loves  you.” 

“ I can’t,”  said  Jennie,  sadly  and  without  thinking  of  her 
words.  ‘‘  He  is  likely  to  be  rich  now.  If  he  were  poor  I 
would  ask  him,  ask  him  myself  to  forgive  me,  and — yes,  to 
marry  me ! There  ! I have  said  it,  but  I can’t  now.” 

‘‘  Then  let  him  be  poor,”  said  the  sick  woman,  with  a 
sudden  energy  lighting  her  eyes.  ‘‘  Child,  I admire  you  for 
choosing  poverty  and  love.  We  did — such  poverty  as  you  will 
never  know.  Thank  God  for  it ! Hive  in  the  memory  of  our 
love,  and  shall  die  blessing  it  and  believing  in  its  renewal.” 
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Before  ma,ny  clays  the  Messrs.  Bonnycastle,  solicitors,  had 
received  instructions  to  alter  the  will,  and  Jennie  heard  news 
which  she  was  bidden  to  keep  a secret,  but  which  made  her 
start  and  brought  a sudden  colour  into  her  cheeks.  That 
evening  she  wrote  to  Tyrone. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Yes,  Tyrone  was  with  Quentin  when  Quentin  died.  In 
disjointed  but  still  intelligible  words  the  dying  man  frankly 
told  him  his  name  and  his  schemes  ; told  him  how  his  identity 
could  be  established ; told  him  even  of  his  treachery.  Tyrone 
listened  to  all  this  in  silence  as  he  stood  by  the  bedside  in 
the  room  of  the  inn  whither  Quentin  had  been  borne.  He 
asked  no  question  that  concerned  Quentin’s  treason,  and 
could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  some  secret  summons 
from  him  that  had  brought  the  police  to  the  ruins,  but  he 
inferred  that  this  was  so,  and  that  Quentin  had  done  it 
chiefly  in  the  hope  that  a confused  fight  might  follow,  and 
he,  Tyrone,  perish. 

‘‘  I played  against  you  all  through,  Cousin  Tyrone,’’  Quen- 
tin said,  with  a ghastly  flicker  of  humour,  and  I have  lost 
all ; you  and  fortune  were  too  many  for  me.  I am  glad  to 
die,  for  I should  be  ashamed  to  live  now,  seeing  that  you 
have  won  and  that  I have  lost  all.  I want  you  to  promise 
me  one  thing — it’s  not  much — I wouldn’t  ask  you  much — - 
but  this.  Come  nearer;  you’ll  not  refuse  a defeated  dying 
man,  Tyrone  ?” 

Tyrone  promised  that  anything  he  could  do  should  faith- 
fully be  done. 

“ Then  it’s  this.  There  is  one  person  in  the  world  who— - 
still — thinks  me — ” (his  voice  was  growing  faint  and  hoarse, 
and  he  spoke  with  extreme  difficulty,  two  or  three  words  at 
a time)  “a  man  of  honour — and  a gentleman.  Don’t  un- 
deceive him — don’t — poor  Macau  I” 

So  all  the  schemes  were  over:  ambition  and  greed  and 
love  and  hate.  Nothing  remained  of  earthly  interest  but 
the  melancholy,  eager  wish  that  the  one  friend  who  had 
believed  in  the  dying  man  might  believe  in  him  still.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  death  all  else  was  swallowed  up. 
The  forms  that  made  so  much  of  his  later  life  had  faded 
from  around  his  bed.  Let  them  go,  he  cared  not  now  ’ That 
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one  passionate  yearning  for  an  unsullied  place  in  the  memory 
of  his  only  friend  was  perhaps  Quentin’s  best  claim  upon  the 
inheritance  of  the  Better  Life. 

The  next  day  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  capital 
town  of  the  county.  They  were  guarded  by  a strong  force 
of  police  and  some  cavalry,  for  a sort  of  idea  was  still  linger- 
ing that  a rescue  might  possibly  be  attempted.  ’But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  tried.  For  a time  at  least  the  very  ashes 
of  the  conspiracy  seemed  to  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Tyrone  had  no  difficulty  in  making  it  clear  that  his  visit 
to  the  castle  had  no  connexion  with  Fenianism,  although  of 
course  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  with  the 
hope  of  enabling  the  unfortunate  fugitives  to  escape,  and  he 
was  ready  to^  meet  any  prosecution  that  the  authorities  might 
think  fit  to  institute  against  him  on  this  score.  None, 
however,  was  instituted.  The  Government  showed  a wise 
resolution  not  to  make  too  much  of  the  afiair.  It  may  as 
well  be  stated  here  at  once  that  though  Macan  and  Charette 
were  subsequently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  periods 
of  penal  servitude,  the  punishment  was  remitted  when  the 
disappearance  of  Fenianism  rendered  an  amnesty  for  past 
offences  expedient  as  well  as  generous.  It  may  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  happen  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
to  know  that  General  Charette  subsequently  fought  for  the 
Commune,  and  that  General  Macan  having  been  unsuccess- 
fully run”  for  Congress,  was  endowed  with  a valuable 
appointment  in  the  Custom  House,  New  York,  where,  to 
adopt  a phrase  of  his  own,  “ long  may  he  wave.” 

This,  however,  is  a glimpse  in  advance.  Long  before  the 
prisoners  came  to  trial,  Tyrone  had  seen  the  body  of  Philip 
Quentin  laid  in  earth,  and  had  rejoiced  over  the  convalescence 
of  little  Theodore  Lorn.  Tyrone  hardly  left  him  for  the  first 
two  days  and  nights.  But  when  that  interval  had  passed  he 
was  relieved  from  his  watching,  if  the  phrase  ‘‘relief”  may 
properly  be  used  in  such  a case,  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lorn. 
Immediately  on  hearing  the  news  of  her  son’s  accident,  th( 
lady  hurried  from  London  and  dropped  down  upon  the  dull 
and  decaying  little  Irish  town  with  a surgeon  from  the 
metropolis,  engaged  at  no  matter  what  expense,  an  hospital 
nurse,  and  her  own  maid. 

Mrs*  Lorn  ha-d  opportunity  enough  of  playing  many  inte- 
resting parts  in  succession,  or  in  combination,  during  Theo- 
dore’s confinement.  She  was  the  beautiful  young  mother 
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watching  in  picturesque  anguisli  by  the  bedside  of  her  son. 
She  always  knew  that  slie  looked  to  gr(‘at  advantage  when 
kneeling  in  prayer.  In  former  years,  while  travelling  up  from 
the  South  in  one  of  the  Mississippi  steamers,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  weather  used  to  give  her  a fair  excuse  for  leaving 
lier  cabin  door  open  at  night,  she  loved  to  be  seen  kneeling 
by  her  bedside  in  picturesque  deshabille,  with  the  dark  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders  and  back,  and  her  hands  clasped 
and  head  bowed  in  prayer.  From  beneath  the  clasped  hands 
the  prayerful  eyes  would  dart  many  a quick  sidelong  glance 
as  a step  was  heard  near  the  door,  to  see  whether  the  passer- 
by was  attracted  by  the  attitude  of  the  fair  penitent.  Now 
in  her  attendance  upon  Theodore  she  could  be  pathetic,  heroic, 
full  of  grief  and  full  of  hope,  just  as  she  ^deased.  To  do  her 
justice,  however,  she  did  not  think  of  all  this  until  the  boy 
had  been  pronounced  entirely  out  of  danger. 

Moreover,  she  had  two  new  parts  to  enact — that  of  the 
forgiven  and  forgiver.  For  Tyrone,  the  innocent  cause  of 
Theodore’s  being  brought  into  danger,  had  been  carried  away 
into  such  expression  of  regret  that  a delightful  and  mag- 
nanimous pardon  and  absolution  was  but  a natural  offer  from 
the  boy’s  mother.  Then  being  herself  swept  along  by  the 
situation,  the  exciting  conditions  around  her,  a generous 
emotional  impulse  and  sincere  repentance,  she  actually  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  Tvrone,  and  confessed  the  cruel 
wrong  she  had  helped  to  commit  towards  him  and  Jennie 
Aspar.  Tyrone  thus  learned  for  the  first  time  the  terrible 
treachery  of  which  he  and  she  had  been  the  victims.  He 
drew  back  from  the  penitent  in  positive  horror  and  disgust. 

‘‘  You  find  it  hard  to  pardon  me  ?”  she  said,  plaintively. 

So  he  did.  He  turned  away,  and  for  a moment  could  hardly 
speak.  She  rose  slowly  and  stood  near  him  in  an  attitude  of 
humility.  She  could  not  understand  the  dejjth  of  his  emotion, 
and  that  perhaps  had  been  all  through  her  sole  excuse.  She 
never  could  for  one  instant  enter  into  the  heart,  or  put  herself 
in  the  place,  of  another.  Nor  did  she  even  now  realize  the 
depth  of  her  own  treachery  or  the  impression  it  must  make 
on  others,  even  on  those  who  were  not  its  victims.  But  she 
prayed  and  pleaded  for  pardon.  To  her  the  excitement  of 
shame  was  better  than  no  excitement  at  all. 

“ Can  you  find  no  excuse  for  me  even  in  my  motive  ?’V  she 
pleaded.  ‘‘  Must  I reveal  myself  all  ? Ho  you  not  know — • 
can’t  you  guess  why  I did  this?  And  is  there  a man  living 
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who  would  not  tahe  such  a motive  into  account  when  he  is 
prayed  for  his  forgiveness?” 

“Hush,  pray,  Mrs.  Lorn,”  Tyrone  said,  turning  round,  and 
speaking  now  in  a hard  firm  voice ; “ I had  rather  hear  no 
more  disclosures  of  any  kind.  I thank  you  for  having  told 
me  this  even  now,  although  it  comes  too  late.  You  have 
ruined  two  lives  I suppose ; but  if  you  care  for  ^vords  of 
forgiveness  from  me — well  then,  take  the  words  ‘ I forgive 
you  and  I will  try  to  feel  them  hereafter  more  strongly  than 
I do  now.  I hope  you  may  be  able  to  forgive  yourself.” 

He  left  her  abruptly  ; and  going  into  Theodore’s  room, 
took  a hasty  and  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  boy.  Then  he  left 
the  little  town  instantly  and  returned  to  the  capital  of  the 
county  where  his  unsuccessful  contest  had  taken  place.  He 
passed  a gloomy  night  of  retrospect  and  calculation,  and  of 
little  hope.  For  he  still  felt  a bitter  sense  of  disappointment 
with  Jennie  Aspar.  “ She  should  not  have  believed  it ; she 
should  have  appealed  to  me,  to  me  at  once,  and  a word  would 
have  set  it  all  right.  If  she  had  loved  me  as  she  said, 
how  could  she  have  given  me  up  on  the  first  breath  of  such 
a story  ?”  This  he  kept  saying  over  and  over  to  himself, 
striving  thus  to  crush  down  every  natural  yearning  for 
reconciliation  and  hope  of  renewed  love.  As  if  a man  and  a 
woman  ever  approached  to  conviction  by  the  same  process ! 
As  if  Jennie  Aspar  ever  could  have  suspected  the  bare 
existence  of  the  treachery  which  alone  could  have  suggested 
a doubt  of  the  proofs  arrayed  before  her.  As  if  a woman’s 
wounded  love  and  pride  could  ever  pause  to  think  of  remote 
and  possible  explanations. 

Still  it  is  plain  that  these  two  hearts  were  already  recon- 
ciled, or  at  least  drawn  together  for  reconciliation.  Perhaps 
if  Jennie  had  not  taken  the  first  step  she  might  have  herself 
been  sued  for  her  restored  love  by  him.  But  the  very  day 
after  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Lorn  he  received  three  abrupt 
lines,  saying — 

“ I was  cruelly  deceived ; I was  miserably  weak.  Oh, 
forgive  me ! I loved  you  always  and  would  have  died  for 
you  even  then.  “Jennie  Aspar.” 

Tyrone  wrote  back  pages  of  eloquent  rhapsody,  and  made 
quick  preparation  to  follow  them.  This  time  he  was  deter- 
mined to  listen  to  no  details  of  prudence,  but  to  marry  forth- 
with and  solv?j  if  needs  were,  the  problem  of  how  to  live  on 
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tlirce  liiiiKlrcd  a year.  For  that  was  well  nigh  all  that  now 
represented  what  was  once  the  property  of  the  Tyrones. 

Mrs.  Lorn  nieanwhile  was  likewise  preparing  to  le<ave 
Ireland  with  her  boy,  who  could  now  bear  renioval.  She 
was  determined  to  return  at  once  to  America.  She  paid  a 
visit  of  tender  sentiment  to  the  grave  of  Philip  Quentin,  and 
laid  a dainty  immortelle  nijoii  his  tomb.  He  was  a man,’' 
she  sighed,  a man  and  a hero  ; and  he  loved  me.  He  Avas 
I think,  after  all,  the  only  man  I ever  loved  ! Ah  yes,  we  can 
love  but  once,  and  that  in  one’s  spring  time  ! When  we  were 
young,  Philip  Quentin  and  I,  we  loved  each  other.  We 
never  should  have  been  parted.  W^e  are  the  victims  of 
Destiny ! And  now  I am  fading  and  he  is  dead  ! Even  the 
grave  can  hardly  have  changed  him  more  than  life  has 
changed  me!  Farewell  my  first  love  and  my  last !” 

She  left  the  grave  at  last,  quite  satisfied  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  and  Quentin  had  been  faithful  true  lovers,  that  he 
alone  had  really  filled  her  heart,  and  that  only  a hard  destiny 
had  parted  them.  She  compassionated  herself  and  wept 
very  much.  But  she  will  probably  not  cry  her  beautiful 
eyes  quite  away.  The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  may  per- 
haps restore  her  a little ; and  then  she  will  go  to  Saratoga, 
for  the  season  ; and  the  immortelle  upon  her  hero’s  grave 
will  do  well  to  wither  as  fast  as  it  can. 

Tyrone  paid  a last  visit  to  Macan,  whom  he  found  in  his 
prison,  cheery  of  speech  as  usual,  though  looking  rather  thin 
and  yellow. 

Come  now,  this  is  real  kind,”  the  bold  Fenian  exclaimed, 
holding  out  his  big  hand.  ‘‘  This  is  the  time  to  try  one’s 
friends,  sir,  and  you  shine  out,  Tyrone.  And  so  they  tell  me 
you’ve  given  wp  the  British  Parliament.  I congratulate  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Do  you  ever  mean  to  repair 
the  old  castle  ?” 

Tyrone  shook  his  head. 

“ Let  the  old  times  go  altogether ! Well,  perhaps  it’s  best. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  effect  of  solitary  meditation,  sir,  but,  by  the 
immortal  Jupiter,  I’ve  been  fancying  we  have  a deal  toe 
much  of  that  same  thinking  over  the  past  among  us  Irish- 
men! Well,  God  save  Ireland,  anyhow ! And  they  tell  me 
t)o  you’re  going  to  be  married.  To  that  real  pretty  girl  that 
I saw  at  poor  old  Granger’s  long  ago  ? Bedad,  those  were 
pleasant  times  too,  though  Granger  was  a terrible  bore  him^ 
self.  You  are  going  to  be  married  really  ?” 
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Really  and  truly.” 

« ’Tis  you  have  all  the  luck ! Beauty better  than  goldeu 
store.  Well,  I wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  Tyrone.  Ihu 
afraid  Tni  bound  to  die  an  old  bachelor  myself.  Sure  there’s 
some  good  in  that  too,  for  there’s  no  one  to  come  crying 
about  me  the  night  before  the  execution,  and  I never  could 
stand  the  sight  of  a woman  in  tears,  especially  if  she  was  at 
all  good  looking.” 

Nonsense,”  Tyrone  said,  quickly,  your  life  is  as  safe  as 
mine,  Macan.  This  British  G-overnment  isn’t  quite  so  savage 
';S  you  think,  and  be  assured  that  no  effort ” 

“Tyrone,!  beg  your  pardon,”  Macan  said,  gravely;  “I 
must  ask  you  not  to  say  a word  of  that.  No  efforts  to  get 
any  favour  for  me  from  the  Saxon  Government  1 I played 
the  game,  and,  by  the  immortal.  I’m  not  afraid  to  pay  the 
forfeit !” 

Tyrone  said  no  more,  willing  to  humour  the  fancies  and 
respecting  the  genuine  courage  of  the  man.  But  he  had  no 
fears  for  Macau’s  life. 

“ And  poor  Phil  Quentin’s  buried  in  Irish  soil,”  Macan 
said,  after  a moment’s  pause.  “ Well,  he  deserved  the  honour. 
He  was  an  honest  fellow.  Do  you  know  that  he  "an  his  head 
into  all  that  muss  only  because  he  had  some  funds  of  ours, 
and  he’d  rather  risk  his  life  a thousand  times  over  than  seem 
to  leave  us  without  the  money  at  a time  like  that  ? Phil 
had  his  faults,  but  we  don’t  think  of  them  now,  Tyrone, 
do  we  ? 

“ ‘ When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  we  have  loved.’  ” 

And  Macan  trolled  forth  in  his  fine  voice  some  of  the  words 
that  Moore  has  adapted  to  the  thrilling  pathos  of  the  Scottish 
uir  “ Lochaber.”  “ Yes,  he  had  an  honest  soul,  had  poor 
Phil ! I loved  him,  sir,  like  a brother.” 

Tyrone  could  not  look  up.  He  had  learned  but  too  cer- 
tainly what  part  Quentin  had  played,  but  even  had  Quentin 
himself  never  besought  his  silence  he  would  not  for  any  con- 
sideration on  earth  have  breathed  a doubt  of  his  sincerity  to 
the  one  comrade  who  thus  deplored  him.  He  wrung  Macan’s 
rough  and  coarse-grained  hand  and  left  him.  As  he  quitted 
the  room  he  could  hear  the  Fenian  crooning  to  himself  in  a 
low  voice  the  words,  over  and  over  again — 

“ When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  thou  hast  loved. 

Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  thee  then !” 
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Amen said  Tyrone.  Be  liis  faults  and  his  follies 
forgotten.  May  those  who  love  me  forget  mine  as  well.’’ 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

So  Tyrone  hurried  back  to  London  and  found  Jennie.  Let 
us  pass  over  all  description  of  their  meeting.  Enough  to  say 
that  they  met  and  were  happy.  They  v/ere  married  quietly, 
and  Tyrone  took  Jennie  to  pass  a few  weeks  in  Ireland  before 
he  settled  down  to  his  new  life  of  work.  It  was  only  on  the 
day  before  their  marriage  that  Jennie  learned  from  Carpenter 
how  her  sister  and  herself  had  had  their  first  start  in  life, 
after  their  father’s  death,  with  Tyrone’s  money.  Carpenter, 
honest  fellow,  had  a remorseful  conviction  that  he  had  helped 
to  wrong  Tyrone,  and  so  made  this  disclosure  in  token  of 
repentance.  When  Jennie  spoke  of  it  to  Tyrone,  with  eyes 
of  tearful  pride  and  joy,  he  put  the  thing  smilingly  off,  and 
assured  her,  which  was  the  truth,  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

They  were  leaving  London  for  Holyhead.  At  Euston 
Square  Station,  when  they  'were  taking  their  seats,  there  was 
immense  bustle  about  a lady  who,  with  several  servants  and 
a mass  of  luggage,  was  going  to  Liverpool.  The  lady  as  she 
passed  flashed  her  dark  eyes  upon  Tyrone  and  Jennie,  and 
then  swept  on  without  seeming  to  recognise  them.  It  was 
Mrs.  Lorn.  Then  came  Theodore  with  his  arm  in  a sling, 
and  clutching  in  his  other  hand  some  books  and  papers  which 
he  had  just  been  buying.  His  bright  little  eye  rested  on 
our  newly  married  pair,  and  he  ran  up  to  them  with  reddening 
cheeks. 

“Oh,  I say,  here’s  a chance,  Tyrone ! Jennie — oh  no,  I 
mean ” 

“You  only  mean  Jennie  dear,”  said  our  heroine.  “ My 
darling  old  comrade,  Theodore  1” 

“ We’re  going  away,  you  know,”  said  the  boy,  “ going  from 
Liverpool  to-morrow.  Grood-bye,  Tyrone,  good-bye,  dear  old 
fellow ! Oh,  if  we  had  only  an  hour  to  talk ! I say,  come 
to  America  ?” 

“ Perhaps  we  may  some  time,  Theodore,”  said  Tyrone, 
“ but  you  know  I’ve  proved  rather  an  unlucky  companion  for 
you.  I see  your  arm  is  not  all  right  yet.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  right  enough.  Wasn’t  that  a grand  row  ? If 
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you’d  seen  us,  Jennie,  with  the  bullets  whistling  round  us‘ 

And  that  unfortunate  cad  Quentin hTo,  confound  it,  I 

didn’t  mean  that ! Well,  it  was  a strange  adventure,  though. 
Didn’t  I stand  fire  well,  Tyrone  ?” 

“ Like  a soldier,”  Tyrone  answered,  smiling ; “ he  is  a 
regular  hero,  Jennie.” 

The  boy  blushed  deeply.  Time’s  up  and  I must  be  off,” 
he  said.  Grod  bless  you,  Tyrone ; God  bless  you,  Jennie — 
both  of  you — both  of  you  !” 

He  let  fall  some  of  his  books  when  giving  his  one  little 
hand  in  turn  to  each ; but  Jennie  picked  up  the  books  before 
even  Tyrone  could  move,  and  she  took  Theodore  round  the 
neck  and  kissed  him.  He  rubbed  the  tears  from  his  eyes  as 
he  ran  for  the  train ; and  they  could  still  see  him  waving  his 
little  cap  to  them  in  farewell  from  the  carriage  window. 

‘‘  Something  strange  has  been  the  matter  with  him  lately,” 
said  Jennie,  thoughtfully. 

“ Have  you  never  guessed  anything  of  it  ?”  Tyrone  asked, 
looking  down  into  her  eyes. 

“ Never,  dearest.”  She  looked  up,  wonderingly.  “ What 

IS  it  r 

Tyrone  only  touched  her  hand  gently  and  smiled  his  frank 
Celtic  smile,  with  its  gleam  of  tenderness  almost  pathetic. 

‘‘  Nothing  that  will  harm  him,  darling  ; it’s  only  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia  renewed.  Theodore  has  a heart  too  full  and 
tender  for  his  years,  and  doesn’t  know  it.” 

When  Tyrone  was  married,  the  property  of  the  old  man  of 
New  York  passed  at  once  to  the  widow  of  his  son.  It  was 
useless  to  her.  She  did  not  remain  long  in  life.  One  tender 
spring  day  she  seemed  greatly  to  rally,  had  been  steadily 
mending  to  all  appearance  for  days  before,  and  she  ventured 
to  take  a drive  with  her  little  girl.  She  ordered  the  coach, 
man  to  drive  to  the  Catholic  burial-bround  at  Kensal  Green, 
and  she  took  the  child  in  to  show  her  her  father’s  grave,  for 
the  girl  had  come  to  know  that  she  had  no  father.  Presently 
the  girl  ran  screaming  for  help,  and  several  mourners  hurried 
from  other  parts  of  the  ground.  They  found  only  a dead 
woman  lying  on  the  grave  of  the  other  Maurice  Tyrone.  She 
had  gone  to  her  husband. 

It  was  only  when  some  days  had  passed  away,  and  the  will 
of  the  dead  man  was  read,  that  Tyrone  knew  why  J ennie  had 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  him  frankly  for  the  renewal  of 
thei>’  love.  Half  the  money  of  the  old  man  had  been  left  to 
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Jennie  herself  on  consideration  of  her  taking  charge  of  the 
girl ; the  rest  for  the  child’s  own  benefit.  Only  a ring  was 
bequeathed  to  Tyrone,  as  a token  of  undying  gratitude  and 
my  wishes  for  his  happiness.” 

‘‘  Dear  love,”  said  Jennie,  if  you  were  marked  out  to  be 
rich  at  that  time,  how  could  I ever  have  had  the  courage  to 
ask  you  in  that  rude  way  to  marry  me  ? But  it  was  only  a. 
sort  of  kindly  fraud  after  all,  for  the  money  was  meant  for 
you.  She  said  more  than  once  that  it  ought  to  be  yours — 
and  not  hers,  I mean — for  the  old  man’s  dream  was  to  restore 
the  honour  of  the  name  of  Tyrone,  and  she,  poor  thing,  had 
no  husband  or  son.  So  that  most  of  it,  at  least,  is  yours  in 
all  honour,  for  we’ll  make  that  name  one  of  dignity  and  pride 
again,  shan’t  we,  my  love  And  she  looked  up  to  him  with 
sparkling  eyes  of  pride  and  affection. 

‘‘  Jennie,”  he  said,  smiling  and  kissing  her,  “ I am  so  happy 
and  I love  you  so  much  that  I have  almost  forgotten  the  great 
destinies  of  the  Tyrones.” 

Never  !”  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  ‘‘  You  shall  go  into  the 
House  again,  and  begin  over  again  your  brilliant  career.  Do 
you  think  I have  no  ambition  and  no  pride  in  my  husband  ? 
And  we’ll  try  to  serve  dear  old  Ireland,  too — my  Ireland  as 
well  as  yours  now,  love — please  G-od !” 

“Please  God!”  Tyrone  exclaimed,  with  an  earnestness  now 
equal  to  her  own.  “ As  poor  Macan  used  to  say,  ‘ God  save 
Ireland,  anyhow  1’  ” 

“ And  England — our  England?” 

“ Our  England,  indeed.  God  save  England,  and  bless  her ! 
She  has  given  me  my  love  and  my  wife,  and  my  heart  should 
be  cold  indeed  if  it  did  not  warm  to  her  name.” 

They  pressed  each  other’s  hands  and  were  silent. 

Tyrone  shortly  after  had  an  idea  of  buying  or  renting  the 
old  cottage  on  the  Surrey  common,  near  the  pool  with  the 
islet  and  the  Scotch  fir  and  the  other  objects  so  dear  in  the 
memory  of  their  love.  He  thought  of  improving  and  orna- 
menting the  house,  furnishing  it  so  as  to  be  a fitting  casket 
for  his  treasure,  and  then  making  it  their  English  home. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  this  to  Jennie  she  smiled  and  shook  her 
head. 

“ My  memories  of  that  house  are  too  much  mixed  up  with 
sadness,”  she  said.  “ I would  rather  steal  from  it  all  the 
happy  associations  and  bring  them  away  to  live  in  a bright  new 
palace  of  their  own  with  you  and  me.  Any  home  of  ouvs  must 
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he  a palace  for  me,  but  I should  never  feel  that  that  was  really 
our  home.  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  ghosts  of  old  days.  I want 
you  all  to  myself.  I only  want  the  new  life  that  began  with 
you.  That  was  the  real  life  I used  to  dream  about  and  wonder 
over  and  yearn  for  long  ago.  I want  no  other  but  that.’’ 

And  so  we  commend  her  to  that  bright  new  Eeal  Life  and 
leave  her.  Sometimes,  even  in  life,  the  reality  is  better  than 
the  dream. 
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Besant  and  Rice’s  Novels. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a large  crown  Hvo  page, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each, 

1.  Ready- Money  Mortiboy.  With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Rice. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

8.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

11.  ’Twas  In  Trafalgar’s  Bay,  &c. 

12.  The  Ten  Years’  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham-Edwapds(M)— Felicia. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  ; post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  2s. 

Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his 

Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  95 
Illusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 

books : 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  Is. 
Academy  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is.  [Preparing. 
Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  600  Il- 
lustrations. Cloth  limp,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Il- 
lustrations. Cloth  limp,  6s. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.  61. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous IFluats.  is,  [Preparing^ 


Blackburn  (Henry),  continued — 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888  and  1889. 

With  numerous  Illusts.,  each  Is. 

The  New  Gallery,  1 890.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Is.  [Preparing. 
English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.  114  Illustrations.  Is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.  128  Illustrations.  Is.  61. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the 
National  Gallery.  With  Notes  by 
H.  Blackburn, and  242  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1890.  With  300  Fac- 
simile Sketches.  3s.  [^Preparing. 


Blake  (William) : Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 


Blind. — The  Ascent  of  Man  : 

A Poem.  By  Mathilde  Blind.  Crown 
8 VO,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  53. 


Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 


Bowers’(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 

Leaves  from  a Hunting  Journal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
Savage  Life  : Adventures  of  a Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles  of  No-Man’s  Land. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


Brand’sObservations  on  Popu- 

lar  Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 

Bret  Harte’s  Collected  Works: 
Library  Edition.  Arranged  and 
Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  Earlier  PapersALuck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  — Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  — Con'densed 
Novels^&c^ 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
ot  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  73.  6d. 

Bret  Harte’s  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author’s  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.  Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 
A Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Il- 
lustrations by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  \_^Shortly. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches. 

Californian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs’s  Love  Story,  &c.) 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Flip.  1 Maruje. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader’s  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
15th  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
containing  a Complete  English 
Bibliography.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Brewster  (SirDavid), Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith. 


Briilat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  and 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  — Uncle  Sam  at 

Home.  By  Harold  Brydges,  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ; cloth,  2s.  61. 

Buchanan’s  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Selected  Poemsof  Robert  Buchanan, 
With  a Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a Sabbath. 

The  City  of  Dream:  An  Epic  Poem. 
With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Mac- 
NAB.  Second  Edition. 


Robert  Buchanan’sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab, 

Annan  Water.  1 The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt : A Story  of  a Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 

of  the  Sword : Being  a History  of  the 

Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 

from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 

F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions. Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s, 
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Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1. 


Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 


Cameron  (Commander). — 
The  Cruise  of  the  “Black  Prince” 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  1 Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Cariyieand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Chapman’s  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s.  ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 


Chatto&  Jackson. — A Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 


Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  . Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R, 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6(1. 


Clare  — For  the  Love  of  a Lass: 

A Tale  of  Tynedale.  By  Austin 
Clare,  Author  of  “A  Child  of  the 
Menhir,”  &c.  Two  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  123. 


CIo(J(J. — Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  “The  Story  of  Creation,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by: 

Players  and  Playwrights  I have 
Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  24s. 

Curly:  An  Actor’s  Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Collins  (C.  Allston). — The  Bar 

Sinister:  A Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,2s. 

Collins  (Churton). — A Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chur- 
ton Collins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  {Shortly. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 

T ransmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


A Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  & Frances), 

Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  M©  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 

I Frances. 
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Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 
postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Ante.*!  na  Illust  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 

Basil,  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  j Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek,  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Misceilanies  With  a Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  V\hlte.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.  Illusts.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by 
S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 

The  New  Magdalen.  Illustrated  bv 
G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S. Reinhardt. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science:  A Story  of  the 
Present  Time. 

“ I Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.  | A Rogue’s  Life. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d 

Blind  Love.  With  a Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  36  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Colman’s  Humorous  Works; 

“ Broad  Grins,’’  “ My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  .Buckstone,  i 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown  i 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  i 

Colqulioun.— Every  Inch  a Sol-  ! 
dier  : A Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun.  | 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  j 

Convalescent  Cookei^y:  A j 
Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine  j 
Pyan.  Crovm  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  €d.  j 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Third 
Edition.  ‘With  65  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  283. 

A Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J Hhnnessy.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pine  and  Palm:  A Novel.  Cheaper 
Ed.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  \_Shovtly. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s^ 

Copyright.  — A Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold.  PostSvo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall. — P^opular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Two 
Steel-plate  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

C rad d oc k.  — The  Prophet  of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  : The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ; the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
HEw,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  thick 
volumes,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,”  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additional 
Plates,  and  a Bibliography.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Gumming (G.  F.  Gordon), Works 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illusts. 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains  With  numerous  Illusts. 

via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Curzon. — The  Blue  Ribbon  of 
the  Tupf.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzon. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  [April. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  illustrated 
with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts  of  Gold:  A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel.  — Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank.  Crown  &vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;  or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth 
limp,  Is.  6(1. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s  Gui(le. 
Foods  for  the  Fat : A Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency, and  a Dietary  for  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 


De  Maistre. — A Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille. — A Castle  in  Spain: 

A Novel._  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers, 
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Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I Nicholas Nickleby. 

Pickwick  Papers.  | Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliograpliy, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also 
a Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mayfair 
Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6(i. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  Sd. 


Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights,Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound, 12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7s.6d. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day;  A Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCEs  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases;  A Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Diderot.— The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing.  Translated,  with  Annotations 
from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  ” by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
I ^viNG.  Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6(1. 
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Dobson  (Austin).  — Thomas 
Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin 
Dobson.  With  95  ch  ice  Illustrations. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  Three  Vols. 
Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities- 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective 

Stories  by; 

Post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1.  each. 

The  Man-hunter:  Stories  from  the 
Note-book  of  a Detective. 

Caught  at  Last ! 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 
A Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  A Novel.  By 
ECward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Drama,  A Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  irom  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer’s 
“ Reader’s  Handbook.”)  Crown  8vo, 
halt-bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  prepa-ration. 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman’s  House,  The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a Hcuse  ; with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex..  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  3 Vols. 

Chapman’s  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol.  III.,  Trans- 
lations ol  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his 

Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham. One  Vol. 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
WiLuiAM  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Dyer.  — The  Folk-Lore  of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T,  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Eighth 
Edition  (Fourteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Edgcumbe.  — Zephyrus  : A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  lllusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Edwards. — Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  and  Out-ol-the-Way  Matters. 
By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d.. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by: 
Military  Manners  and  Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
“Military  Manners.”  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ; cloth,  Is,  6d. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations^^ 

Fin-Bee.  — The  Cupboard 

Papers  : Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by; 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A Day’s  Tour:  A Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings. Crown  4to  picture  cover.  Is. 
Fatal  Zero:  A Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.  I The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletchep’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 

plete  Poems:  Christ’s  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by: 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Lawton  Girl.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  6s. \ Shortly. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3 Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  eagh. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd.each; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I A Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I King  or  Knave  P 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Esther’s  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a Front- 
ispiece by  D.  H.  Friston.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  fs. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail:  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  VVest.  By  Harrington 
O’Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo,picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Frere. — Pandurang  Hari  ; or, 

Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Main  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 

Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 


Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide 

to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house : Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower,Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  : The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I Grew 
there.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ; gilt  edges,  6s. 

Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 

cl,  ex.,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
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Gentleman’s  Magazine  (The) 

for  Is.  Monthly.— In  addition 

to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, - cience,  and  Art,  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a reputation, 
“TaoieTalk”  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly. 

BotinU  Volumes  for  recent ')  ears  are 
kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d. 
each  ; Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman’s  Annual  (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
picture  cover,  demy  8vo,  Is. 


I Gilbert  (W.  S.),  continued — 

I Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  “Pinafore” 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe 
— Patience  — Princess  Ida  — The 
M ikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. — A Year’s  Work  in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8 VO,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Robin  Gray.  I The  Braes  of  Yar- 

What  will  the  I row. 

World  Say?  A Heart’s  Prob- 

Queen  of  the  | lem. 

Meadow.  The  GoIdenShaft. 

The  Flower  of  the  Of  High  Degree. 
Forest.  I Loving  a Dream. 

In  Honour  Bound. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

For  the  King.  1 In  PasturesGreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

A Hard  Knot.  ] Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea — Charity  — The  Princess  — The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan’l  Druce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore — The  Sorcerer — The 
Pirates  of  Peni'ance. 


Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin’s  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Introduction  by  Sala. 
Holmes’s  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. All  the  original  Illustrations. 
Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a Country  Life. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays:  A Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes  byT.M’CRiE,D.D, 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The  : An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
T HEODORE  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

Gowing,  — Five  Thousand 
Miles  in  a Sledge:  A Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a Map  by  E.  Wel- 
ler and  30  Illustrations  by  C.J.  Uken, 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8§. 
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Graham.  — The  Professor’s 

Wife  : A Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Hapte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  IIarte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away, reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 

Low-Life  Deeps:  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 
Nikanop:  A Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A Noble  Woman.  Translated  by 
Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Habberton  (John),  Author  of 

“ Helen’s  Babies,”  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Bpueton’s  Bayou. 

Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNCUS.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

The  Serpent  Play. 

Malden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Hall. — Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrrtions  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  j 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  j 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex-  | 
planatory  Te^t.  By  Don  Felix  de  • 
Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  1 


Hanky-Panky:  A Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  ot  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  DufTus).  — Paul 

Wynter’s  Sacrifice  : A Story.  By  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  ‘‘  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Harwood. — The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 
Humorists;  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


Hawley  Smart.  — Without 

Love  or  Licence : A Novel.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8 VO.  ^Shortly, 


Hawthorns(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

M iss  Cadogna.  [ Love — or  a Name. 


Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

A Dream  and  a Forgetting.  Post 
8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d. 


Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  53. 
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Heath  (F.  G.).  — My  Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
“ The  Fern  World,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ; cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Holmes.  — The  Science  of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A Popular  Manual  lor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  'With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 

Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  BironT  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
all  the  original  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Henderson. — Agatha  Page:  A 
Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1. 

Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Men.orial- Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ol  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 

to  the  North  Pole:  A Noah’s  Arkas- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by: 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 

With  22  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

14s.  [/w  preparation. 

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.61. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  ; 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 

Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hopkins — “’Twixt  Love  and 

Duty:”  A Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horne. — Orion  : An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Hoey. — The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2.s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  “ Thormanby.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hollingshead — NiagaraSpray  : 

Sketches.  By  John  Hollingshead. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt; 

A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned. 

That  other  Person, 

Holmes  (O. Wendell), Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ; with  the  Story  of  Iris,  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 

Pasteur’s  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
C.M.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur’s  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of 

Them.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow. — Fated  to  be  Free  : A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
cevalGraves.  Post  8vo,cl.  limp,  2s. 6d. 

JamesT^A  Romance  of  the 
Queen’s  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cl..  Is.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 

for*  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  6s. ; post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Open  Air.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Ed. 
Photo.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerome.— Stageland  : Curious 

Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  “ Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.”  With  fq 
Illusts.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth 
extra,  33.  61. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ; cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grew,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.  Post  8vo,  clotti  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  61. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61.  each. 
Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations:  A History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. One  Hundred  Illu':^rrif 

Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ; or  separately, 6s.  each. 

Joseph  uSjThe  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  ” The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews”  and  ‘‘The  Wars  of  the  Jews.’* 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  IMaps,  cloth  extra.  {?ilt,  14s. 

Kempt. — Pencil  and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Keyser. — Cut  by  the  Mess:  A 

Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover.  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6L 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green,” 

Passion’s  Slave.  Three  Vols.  Crown 
8vo. 

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boai'ds,  23. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight. — The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion;  A 

Romance  ot  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 

Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 

8vo  c'oth  extra.  6s. 

Lamb  (Charles) : 

Lamb’s  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a page  of  the  “ Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.’’  Cr.8vo,  cl. extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d^ 

Lane’s  Arabian  Nights. — The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called  in  England  “The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ments.” A New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  V\  illiam  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  Irom  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A New  Edition,  from 
a Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d,  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An- 
tiquitie.'^,  Hum.ours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  “The  Essays  of  Elia”  and 
“ Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art”),  23. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes. 

Tnealrlcal  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by; 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leys. — The  Lindsays  : A Ro- 

mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 

Leys.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Life  in  London  ; or.  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank’s  Illustrations  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6(1. 

Linskill. — In  Exchange  for  a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
“The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,”  &c. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves : Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

“ My  Love  ! ” | lone. 

Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  & Miser. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  8vo,  2s. ; cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Lucy. — Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by  : 

Teresa  Itasca,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.,  M.P.), 

Works  by: 

The  French  Revolution.  4 Vols., 
demy  8vo,  12s.  each. 

[Vols.  1.  & 11.  in  the  press. 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Cr,  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hafiz  in  London:  Poems.  Choicely 
printed.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6(L 
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McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  continued— 
Harlequinade:  Poems.  Small  4to, 
Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Dolly:  A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Lily  Lass:  A Romance.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

McC^thy  (J.,  M.P.),  WoPk^byr 
A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  123. 
each. — Also  a Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
— And  a Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
in  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

A History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  noiv  ready. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  | A Fair  Saxon. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote.  [ Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Camiola:  A Girl  with  a Fortune, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Linley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

"The  Right  Honourable:”  A Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 

__  Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 
and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald, LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s. — Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs. — Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A Book  OF  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — 
Vols.  5 and  6.  Phantastes:  A Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  The  Portent. — 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant’s  Heart.  Shadows.  — Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wow'o’  Rivven.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volnmes  are  also  sold  separately, 
in  Grolier-pcittern  cloth,  qt  2s.  64,  eaoh. 


MacColl. — Mr.  Stranger’s 

Sealed  Packet : A Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  — Pastimes  and 
Players . Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ; or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mac  Use  Portrait-(3allery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters ; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.6d.. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Through  Normandy.  With  go  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 
Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 

Lost  Rose. 

Magician’s  Own  Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Ckemer.  With200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic  Lantern  (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ma.gna  Chart  a.  An  ex.act  Fac- 

simile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5.s. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ; or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  ot  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
A Selection.  Edited  by  B.  Montgome- 
rie Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Man  - Hunter  (The)  : Stories 
from  the  Note-book  of  a Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Fraser. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charli'S  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by 
Dan  Beard. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 
7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ; or.  The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  : “ Mark  Twain’s 
Pleasure  Trip.” 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  III  Illustrations. 

The  Fri  ice  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations. 

A Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illusts. 

Li'^e  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300 
Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble. 


The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Marlowe’s  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
Ninqham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by; 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  | Written  in  Fire. 

Open!  Sesame!  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s. 6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards, 
2s^ 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  tFe 

Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 

Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman. — Half  a Dozen 

Daughters:  A Novel.  By  J.  Master- 

man.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews.— A Secret  of 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illust,  bds.,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times,” 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A Popular 
Abridgment  of  “ Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.” 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  — Pygmalion  and 
Galatea — Charity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  ot  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan’l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  ofthe  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.  By  jAcop  Larwqqp, 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued— 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood.  [Leigh, 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.  By  W,  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau  : His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea  By  William 
Senior. 

Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
Book.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


May  hew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R. C.P.  Lond.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl..  Is.  6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia:  Poems  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A New  Edi- 
tion, with  a Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  pa«e, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  “ Texas  Siftings.” 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. extra,  7s. 6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dopillion. 

Miller.  — Physiology  for  the 

Young;  or.  The  House  of  Life:  PIu- 
man  Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
lyijLJ-ER,  Small  8vo,  clpth  Ijmp,  2s.  6d. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth  ex..  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  lor 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths, &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

M into. —Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? 

A Romance.  By  William  Minto. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercoupt  Rectory.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover;  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Moore  (Thomas),  WorKs  by  : 

The  Epicurean,  and  Alciphron.  A 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  23. 

Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron-  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo>  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by : 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret;  or,  The 
Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure. 
With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Man  from  Manchester.  With 
a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  63. [Shortly. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  ea..h  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Life’s  Atonement.  1 A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat.  [Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  1 Hearts. 

Val  Strange.  | Cynic  Fortune. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23^ 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  Sc  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 

One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias,  &c.  With  Illusts. 
by  A.  Forestier  an  I G.  Nicolet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  [Shortly. 

The  Bishop’s  Bible.  Three  Vols. 
grown  8vo,  [Shortly, 
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Murray. — A Game  of  Bluff:  A 

Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  “ A 
Dangerous  Catspaw."  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  23. ; cloth,  2s.  6(1. 


Novelists. — Half-Hours  with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 

ChoiceKeadingsfrom  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  {Preparing^ 


Nursery  Hints;  A Mother’s 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is. ; cl.,  ls.6d. 

Oberammergau.— The  Coun- 
try of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author  of  “ Walks  in  Algiers.” 
With  a Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a new  Preface 
for  1890.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


O’Connor. — LordBeaconsfieltf: 

A Biography.  ByT.  P. O’Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


O’Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Unforeseen. 

Chance?  or  Fate? 


Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  With  9 Illustrations 
by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 6s.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A Last  Love.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 


Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

O’Reilly. — Phcebe’s  Fortunes: 

A Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 

Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O’Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by : 

Songs  of  a Worker.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  France.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex. ,10s.  6d. 


Oui(fa,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castle- 
maine’s  Gage. 
Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

T woLittleVi/ooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Guilderoy. 

3s.  6d. 

Position. 


Pascarel. 

Signa.  I Ariadne. 
In  a Winter  City. 
Friendship. 

Moths.  I Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 

In  Maremma 
A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes.  fine. 
Princess  Naprax* 
Othmar. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims : A Study. 

With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 
Lights  on  the  Way : Some  Tales  with- 
in a Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr,  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


Parliamentary  Elections  antJ 
Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  “Rowlandson  and  his  Works,” 
“The  Life  of  Gillray,”  &c.  A New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  Gd.  [Preparing, 


Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M’Crie, 
D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Patient’s  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight’L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo, Is.; cl.  1/6. 

Paul  Ferroll : why  he  Killed  his 

Wife,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^8. 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.  By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir*  Massingberd. 

Waltei^’s  Word. 

Less  Black  than  weVe  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  1 High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.  | The  Canon’s  Ward 
Holiday  Tasks  I Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:  A Memory.  | Carlyon’s  Year. 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck’s  T utor.l  Murphy’s  Master. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  | Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Fallen  Fortunes.  I Halves. 

A County  Family.  | At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

The  Clyffards  of  ClyfTe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  | Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  | Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 


In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  With  17 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  61. 

The  Burnt  Million.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8 VO.  [_Shortly. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  “ Pears”  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley), 

V/orks  by : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H, 
C.  Pennell, 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d,  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Author 
of  ” The  Gates  Ajar.” 

An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise. 

Burglars  in  Paradise. 


Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  VV.  Reed, 
Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cl.  Is.  6d. 


Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with  Crows.  Fcap.  Svo, 
picture  cover.  Is. 

Lady  Lovelace.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms;  or.  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations, Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
Svo, cloth  extra,  Gs. 


Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  ICs.  6d. 


Poe  (Edgar  Allan) : 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Com- 

plete in  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 


Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-).— “The 

Right  Honourable:”  A Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  j The  Foreigners. 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


Gerald.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Princess  Olga— Radna;  or.  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of  i88r.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6d. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo,ls.  6d. 


Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.6d. 
each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
Peg  Woffington.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 
Foul  Play.  Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  HuGHEsand  A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A Woman-Hater.  Illust.  by  Thos, 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P,  Macnab. 


Reade  (Charles),  contimicd — 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 


Bible  Characters:  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  leatherette,  Is.  

Reader’s  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  1,400 
pages,  cloth  extra,  73.  Sd. 


Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party, 
Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 

Fairy  Water. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.  With  over 
50  Illustrations. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 
58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 
andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 


Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  (Major’s  Edition.)  With  37 
Woodcut  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Post  8vo,  handsomely 
half-bound  (uniform  with  Lamb’s 
“Elia”),  2s.  {_Shortly. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets’  Birds. 

The  Poets’  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  {Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s, 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ; or, 

A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
' liam  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star,” 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy:  A Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRvSANSON.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s  6d. 


Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  I Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  | Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

ixtra,  3s.  6d. 


Science-Gossip  for  1890:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E. Taylor,  F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  Pho- 
tography,&c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ; or  5s. 
per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ; and  Vols. 
XX.  to  date,  at  5s.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 

“Secret  OuT”  Series,  The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl. ex.,  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  “ White 
Magic.”  By  W.  H.Cremer.  soolllusts. 
The  Art  of  Amusing : A Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Belle w. 
With  300  Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Magician’s  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer. 200  Illustrations. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by : 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 
and  a New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Walks  In  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2 Maps  and  16  Illusts, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W. Senior.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s. 6d. 

^even  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  “ The  Village  Life.”  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare:  ~ 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare’s  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.  Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s, 
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Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 

row  : A Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shelley. — The  CompleteWorks 
In  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son ; Shelley’s  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ; The  Wandering  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version);  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ; Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  “ Revolt 
of  Islam”)  ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley’s  manuscript) ; Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kendngton);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  and  1839;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley’s  manuscript) ; and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I,  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leieh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  W'orks. 


Shepidan(Genepal). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  : 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Owm  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  27 
Maps,  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols.  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Shericdan  (Richartd  Brinsley): 

Sheridan’s  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan’s  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  lofull-page  lllusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d, 


SherarcJ. — Rogues:  A Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Si(^ney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
“Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

SignboarcJs : Their  History.' 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 VO,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by  :~ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader  ( 
Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.  In  One  Volume. 

Sister  Dora  : A Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ; cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A Match  in  the 
Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Smart. — Without  Love  or 

Licence : A Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis : A Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  With  130 
lllusts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d. 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.  V/ith  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,6s. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

Society  in  LontJon.  By  A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L, 
de  Beaufort.  Grown  8vo,  cl,  ex.,  6s. 
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Society  out  of  Town.  By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  “ So- 
ciety in  London.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  \_Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs  of  Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 
ology : An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
33.  6d  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Wife  or  No  Wife?  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6cl. 

A Barren  Title.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6d. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A Barren 
Title.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23. 
The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  [Shortly. 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gHt,  6s. 

Stageland  : Curious  Habits  and 

Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  23  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 
of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

A Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f. 

Stevenson  (R. Louis),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels  v/ith  a Donkey  In  the 
Cevennes.  Eighth  Edition.  With 
a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  Fourth  Edition. 
WithFrontispiece  by  WalterCrans. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  continued — 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
Filth  Edition. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 
Frontispiece.  Third  Edition. 

The  Merry  Men.  Second  Edition. 
Underwoods;  Poems.  Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  & Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckrai-n  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto  : Sixth  Edition. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

in  a Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  53. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
RYAT,  James  Grant,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pa.stimes 

of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  by  Wm.  Hone.  With  140 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s, 6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of 

London : A Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations, 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  VViihMapof 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean) : — 

Swift’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  ” Gulliver’s  Travels.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Ciown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  {^Shortly. 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C.), 

Works  by: 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 
of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series, 
Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series, 
Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.6d. 
Both  well:  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  : An  Essay.  {See 
Vol.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman’s  Works.) 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus  : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  63. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 
Mary  Stuart:  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s. 
A Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Locrine : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students’ 
Soncs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J,  Addington 
Symonds.  Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tour^: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son’s droll  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and 
a Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

T ai  n e’s  Hi  sto  r^^^  o^f  ErTgUsh 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor’s  (Bayard)  Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

T aylor  ( Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  loo  Illusts. 
Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A Handbook 
lo ; Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 
The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s, 


Taylor’s  (Tom)  Historical 

Dramas:  “Clancarty,”  “Jeanne 

Dare,”  “ ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,”  “ The 
Fool’s  Revenge,”  “ Arkwright’s  Wife,” 
“Anne  Boleyn,’’  “ Plot  and  Passion.’* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each.  

Tennyson  (Lordy:  A iBiogra- 

phical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading".  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames. — A New  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Thames.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 
With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cressida.  | Proud  Maisie. 
The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.). — A Fight  tor  Lite  : 

A Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson’s Seasonsand  Castle 
of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter), Works  by  ; 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1.  each. 
The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
In  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  many  Illusts. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  Illnsts. 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marion  Fay. 
Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate.  | American  Senator 

T rol!ope(  Frances  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel’s  Progress.  | Anne  Furness. 

T rollope (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farnell’s  Folly: 

A Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).  — Mis- 
tress Judith:  A Novel.  By  C.  C, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City.  | Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Burled  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Disappeared.  | TheHuguenotFaniily 


Walford  (Edward),  continued — 

Walford’s  Shilling  Baronetage (1890). 
Containing  List  ot  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
ices, Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

Walford’s  Shilling  Knightage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Knights  ol  the  United  Kingdom- 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

Walford’s  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  of  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

Walford’s  Complete  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Walford’s  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890). 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A Biography.  Post8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Tales  of  our  Great  Families.  A New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTnoRN- 
BURY.  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Walton  andCotton’sComplete 
Angler;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 


Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  ByH.VANLAUN.  Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villarl. — A Double  Bond.  By  L. 

Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

Walford  (Edw.,  M.A.),Works  by: 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1890).  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c,,  of  more  than 
12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  503. 

Walford  s Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 


Wanderer’s  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo  , cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wanderings  in  Patagonia^  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich- Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
ByTHOMAS  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 

Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 
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"vVaxderer’s  Library,  continued— 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Kesse-War- 
TEGG.  With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of\  Cheap 
Jack.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 
The  World  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts, 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.  With  a Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.  With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
HEW.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners; 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner. — A Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  “ My  Summer  in  a Garden.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrants,  3dc. : — 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charlec  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  Dy  14  in.  Price  2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 
Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3 feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Price  5s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc.,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  Is  ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain ; or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a List  01 
Marks.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6d. 


Whist.  — How  to  Play  Solo 

Whist.  With  Specimen  Hands  in  red 
and  black,  and  Revised  Code  of  Laws. 
By  Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Whistler’s  (Mr.)  Ten  o’clock. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper.  Is. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by: 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d, 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A Popular 
History  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 
Theories  of  Development.  3rd  Ed. 
With  259  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.6d. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
book. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical.  Third  Edit.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  63. 
Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  Il- 
lusts. Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ; cl.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A Novel.  By 

Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  illust,  bds.,  2s. 

Wood(H.F.),  Detective  Stories 

by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or.  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus 
trated  boards.  2s  ; cloth,  2s.  61. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides. Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Protusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  V/.  Fairholt,F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Land  at  Last.  1 The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.  Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia.  I This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Devil’s  Die.  1 The  Tents  of  Shem. 

BY  REV,  S,  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT  & J.  RICE, 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

Ail  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster.  | Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Y^ater.  I The  New  Abelard 
Matt.  I Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

BY  MRS.  II.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  1 Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WiLKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina,  | Basil,  The  Law  and  the 
Hide  and  Seek.  Lady, 

The  Dead  Secret  ; Haunted  Hotel, 
Queen  of  Hearts.  The  Fallen  Leaves 
My  Miscellanies.  Jezebel’sDaughter 
Woman  in  White.  ■ The  Black  Robe. 
The  Moonstone.  Heart  and  Science 
Man  and  Wife.  1 “ I Say  No.” 

Poor  Miss  Finch,  j Little  Novels. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? The  Evil  Genius. 
Nev/  Magdalen.  ' The  ’Legacy  of 
The  Frozen  Deep,  i Cai.:, 

TheTWO  Deiitinieo  A Rogue’s  Life. 


BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETH AM-ED WARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I A Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  | King  or  Knave  ? 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandur'ang  HaH. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON, 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 


BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord 
“ My  Love  !” 
lone. 

Paston  Carew- 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 


BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Life’s  Atonement. 
Joseph’s  Coat. 

A Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


Coals  of  Fire. 
Val  Strange. 
Hearts. 


BY  MRS.  O LI  PH  ANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
maine’s  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine, 

ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarei. 

Signa. 

Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 


TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma 
Othmar. 

Guildcroy, 


BY  MARGARET  A,  PAUL 
Oentis  and  Simple. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 

Walter’s  Word. 
Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted 
By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

From  Exile. 


Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

TheCanon’sWard. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  theTown. 
In  Peril  and  Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Mystery  of 
Mirbridge. 


BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

A 


BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  | The  Foreigners. 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  | Foul  Play. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation 

The  Wandering  Heir.  I A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater.  | Readiana. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Jilt. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  JOHN  SA  UNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  I Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  | Sebastian. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | Cressida. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.  i Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  1 Mabel’s  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Saint  Mungo’s  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  | Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhali  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 
by  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carriyon.  | Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

Valerie’s  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Strange  Stories. 

Philistia.  I The  Devil’s  Die. 

Babylon.  | This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  I Eve. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grant ’ey  Grange. 

BY  WA  LTER  BESANT  & J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  1 My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

Herr  Paulus. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man’s  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

The  Shadow  of  The  Martyrdom 


the  Sword 
AChild  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Linne 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  ] The  Deemster. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  ’’  Black  Prince.” 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  ] Juliet’s  Guardian. 

BY  M ACL  AREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.  1 Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  | Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
“I  Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  I Flip. 

Maruja.  | A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 


BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY, 
Pine  and  Palm. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  1 Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  1 Nicholas  Nickleby 
BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter. 

Caught  at  Last ! 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I Sebastian  Strome 

ElliceQuentln.  1 Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  I Beatrix  Randolph! 

Miss  Cadogna.  | Love — or  a Name. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 


A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Love!!. 
BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 


BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten, 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilot^n. 

Polly.  I Fatal  z.ero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 


BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave. 

A Real  Queen.  Romances  of  Law. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the 
World  Say  ? 

In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  Kmg. 

In  Pastures  Green 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart’s  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream, 
Loving  a Dream, 

A Hard  Knot. 
Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr  Austin’s  Guests.  | James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 


BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 


BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned.  1 That  other  Person 
BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 


BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


BY  MARK  KERSHAW, 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott  Castle 


BY  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LINSKILL, 

In  Exchange  for  a Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 1 Paston  Carevy. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

“My  Love.”  | lone. 

BY  HENRY  W,  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Dear  LadyDisdain 
The  Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Lin  ley  Rochford. 


MissMisanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 
Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 


Cheap  Popular  Novels, 


continued — 


BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID 
The  Evil  Eye.  1 Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  M A BLOCK. 

The  New  Repubiic. 

by  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT, 


Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 


Open!  Sesame 
A Harvest  of  Wild 
Oats. 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Haif-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderfi  1. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 


H 63.pt 

Way  ofthe  World. 
A Bit  of  Human 
Nature. 

First  Person  Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 


ALIfe’sAtonement 
A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the 
Vai  Strange  [Sea. 

Oid  Blazer’s  Hero. 

One  Traveller  Returns 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A Game  of  Bluff. 

by  ALICE  O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  I Chance  ? or  Fate  ? 

BY  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 
V^hiteladies.  | The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
maine’s  Gage. 

Tricotrin  | Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa  [ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 

In  a Winter  City.  — ....... 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL, 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massing'  A County  Family. 


TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Othmar, 

Ouidas  Wisdom, 
Wit, and  Pathos. 


berd. 
APerfectTreasure 
Bentinck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 


At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecii’s  Tryst. 


Clyffards  of  Ciyffe 

The  Famiiy  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline’s  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Not  Wooed,,  but 
Won.  1 The  M^ 
BY  C.  L. 

Lady  Lovelace. 


Mirk  Abbey. 

Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

From  Exiie. 

A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 
Kit : A Memory. 
The  Canon’s  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Giow-worm  Tales 
>tery  of  Mirbridge. 
PIRKIS, 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  I The  Foreigners 
M<^s.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love, 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Simpleton.  I A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana.  | The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.  | Fairy  Water. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL, 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head, 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star.” 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  | The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Heart  Salvage.  I Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS, 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells. | Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY, 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT, 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
TheGolden  Hoop.  1 By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  | PrinceOtto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  | Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 

A Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY, 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marlon  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers.|  John  Caldigate 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  | A Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 
BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Lady  Bell.  | Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  [ Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F,  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

BY  LADY  WOOD, 

Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Theology, 
BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  1 Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 

A Day’s  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds. 
By  Charles  James. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 

Tom  Jerrold. 

Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  byJusTiN 
H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 
M.P. 

Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? ByW.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pirkiq 
Bible  Characters.  By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.  By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter.  ByG.R.  Sims, 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
The  Sandycroft  Myste?^.  By  T.  W, 
Speight. 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 
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